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CiTHEDBAL. 



Catl)ti)ral institutions* 



Thb questioa " IVhere was the Church of Ettglatid before 
Juuihtr?" was one proposed by Cardinal BellarmiDe, the Jesuit 
Campiaa, and others, in the reigns of Queea Elizabeth and 
of James I. Many elaborate virorks were publisfied in answer 
to it. It might be retorted with greater truth upon the Roman- 
ists, "Where was the Romish religion before the Council of 
Trent ?" which confirmed all the innovations of Poperj', and was 
concluded only about the year 1563, long after Lutber began to 
preach against the proHigate sale of indulgences. The Romish 
religion comes into the world 1564 years too late to be the 
religion of the true Church of Christ ; because aU the dogmas 
peculiar to the Romish Church were never collected together in 
one formulary, until Piua IV. reduced them into Ihe form of a 
creed, by annexing twelve additional articles to the Nicene 
Creed, and publishing the whole in a bull as a creed in the year 
1564, and which is now called, after him, Pope Pius' Creed, 



"lastead, therefore, of the Roman being the most ancient of 
churches, the adoption of this creed makes it to be the newest 
and the latest. The opinions and doctrines which the twelve 
articles of that creed submit to us as a condensed profeesioQ of 
faith, had hitherto been open, and merely controverted questions 
among Christians. Certain councils had decided, at various 
times, that these doctrines should be received by Christians as 
the doctrines of the Charch ; and canons and ecclesiastical laws 
were enacted to enforce the decisions of councils. The punish- 
ments which these canons decreed upon the Christians who 
were unwilling to submit to them were exile, deposition, im- 
prisonment, or the stake ; but these several modes of punishment 
were uniformly unable to prevent many, in all ages of this 
period, and in all countries, from dissenting from the decisions 
of these councils. The Council of Trent, however^ enabled the 
Bishop of Rome to submit to the world all those controverted 
decisions in the form of this creed, and to enact that the prin* 
cipal disputed propositions which had divided the churches 
should be received as articles of faith. Now a church is not 
completely formed^ whatever be its discipUae or Its controver- 
sies, until its creed is defined and known. The creed of the 
Church of Rome was not fully defined, and could not therefore 
certainly be known (if the articles of ^e creed of Pope Pius IV. 
constitute its faith) until the year when the creed was published ; 
because the articles which it declared to be the faith of the 
Christian had never been previously received as its faith by the 
universal church. But that creed was drawn up and published as 
the faith of the Church of Rome (a.d. 1564) after the establish- 
ment of the faith and doctrine of the Church of England (a.dw 
1535) in their present form. The Church of Rome, therefore^ in 
Us present form, is of more recent origin than the Church of Eng" 
land in its present form.'^^-^Rev. G, Townsend's Preface to the 
" Life of Foxe," p. 27. 

The following anecdote will serve to illustrate the same truth. 
It is extracted from a work, entitled *' Appeal to Common 
Sense," written (a.d. 1770) by the Rev. Philip Skelton :— 
*' About sixty or seventy years ago, there was a poor man in 
Dublin, who earned a scanty subsistence on a loom, but found 
time on Sundays to read the Scriptures, and a few other books 
of easy digestion. This man, in the shops and streets of the 
city, entered into frequent controversies with Jesuits, and other 
abettors of Popery ; wherein he was thought, at least by Pro- 
testants, to have generally the advantage. After some time, a 
Jesuit of more than common eminence gave him a challenge to 
enter into an argument with him in the Tholsel of Dublin, on 
a day and hour prefixed. A vast concourse of people, and some 
bishops, assembled on the remarkable occasion. The Jesuit 
asked him — ' Where was his religion before Harry the Eighth ?* 
The weaver, looking attentively at his countenance^ as if he ob* 
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served somethiog extraordhiary, asked him, * if he had washed 
his face that morning ?' and had an affirmative answer. ' Where, 
then (said the weaver), was your face before you washed it }* 
Here ended the dispute in a very sensible peal of laughter, set up 
by common sense. This poor man, whose name is lost, as that 
of the poor man in Ecclesiastes, who saved a city by his wise 
counsel, knew perfectly well that our Reformers did not under* 
take, as the Genevans did, to form a new church, but to reform 
the Church of England." 

The Church contracted, in the coming down from the apostles' 

days, a great deal of rust by the falseness and carelessness of 

its keepers, particularly by the Church of Rome. The Reformers 

scowered off the rust, and kept the metal ; that is the Romish 

religion, this is the English. The members of the Church of 

Rome added false doctrines to the Christian faith ; our Reformers 

left the one, and kept to the other : thi$ is ancient, those are new* 

Our religion is the same with that of the early Christians, 

martyrs, and confessors, believed in the first three hundred years, 

and defended by all councils truly general. Our religion in those 

first ages was in Palestine, in Greece, in Antioch, where the 

disciples toere first called Christians by divine appointment, 

(Acts xi. 26) ; in Britain, where it was planted in the apostolic 

age, if not by St. Paul himself ; and in Rome, and wherever the 

great labours of her first apostles carried her to the different and 

remote countries of the world. It suffered, indeed, great variety 

of changes and conditions by the interest and wickedness of 

men. Sometimes more adulterated, and sometimes more pure. 

it flitted from country to country; sometimes greater, and 

sometines smaller in its number — sometimes in a dejected, and 

sometimes in a more flourishing state. But somewhere or other 

it was, entire and without mixture, as it was at first given to the 

world. And such an old religion we are of ; holding fast neither 

more nor less, neither adding to nor diminishing what Christ 

and his apostles taught. These considerations sufficiently prove 

the antiquity of our Church, and fully justifies her claim to an 

origin long prior to that of the Church of Rome. 

It appears that a monastery of the Benedictine order was 
founded here, by grant from Alchrid, king of Northumbria, 
A.D. 661, by Eata, abbot of Lindisfarne and Melrose. It was 
greatly enlarged by Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. He erected a 
stately structure, which, according to William of Malmesbury* 
was " celebrated for its curious arches, its fine pavements, and 
winding entries." It was made a sanctuary by King Athelstan. 
The remains of Wilfrid were deposited on the south side of the 
altar, a.d. 711 ; but the bones were removed, a.d, 940, to Can- 
terbur}', by Archbishop Odo. Of the monastery no vestiges are 
supposed to remain. In the ninth century it was plundered and 
B 2 



Iiurnt by the Danes. Archbishop Thurston, in the reign of 
Stephen, rebuilt the church, which was destroyed by the Scots, 
and remained a ruin until rebuilt from its foundation by Arch- 
bishop William de Melton, in the reign of Edward III. The 
church is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Wilfrid. 

By the late ecclesiastical arrangements Ripon became again 
(for it had formerly been an episcopal see) a separate bishopric, 
formed out of certain portions of the diocese of York and Ches- 
ter. The first bishop under this arrangement is the present one, 
the Right Rev. Charles Thomas Longley, D.D. Consecrated 
▲. D. 1836. » 

DIMENSIONS. 

Length. Breadth, 

Nave 171 feet 87 feet with side aisles. 

Choir 99 67 

Transept 132 36 

Height of Nave. 88 
Height of Choir. 79 



THE VALUE OF THE WORD OF GOD. 

BY MRS. RILEY. 



" And the word of the Lord was precious in those days."— 1 Samuel iii. 1. 



A SHORT time since I heard a beautiful and excellent discourse 
CD the words quoted at the head of this paper ; and as the value 
of a sermon does not consist in the pleasure it affords to the ear 
during the space of its deliver}% but in the impression it leaves 
on the heart, I cannot yield a better testimony to the worth of 
this particular discourse than by noting down for my fellow- 
villagers some of the train of thoughts to which subsequent 
meditation on tlie passage gave rise. 

The word of the Lord was precious : yes, even before it was 
transcribed foi generations then unborn, the very initial promise 
of the Bible conveyed a precious hope to fallen Adam. Our first 
parents doubtless hoped their first-bom was the man gotten from 
the Lord to restore their honour ; but could they have looked 
forward to the centuries intervening between the promise and 
its fufilment, how would their hearts have sunk within them, at 
beholding the consequences of their sin ! The crimes and 
sorrows, the wars and pestilences, at once the fruits and punish- 
ment of guilt, would have made sin appear more exceeding sin- 
ful ; but still their faith must have prevailed, because it was 
born of JGod, and they would have rejoiced to think that in 
the fulness of time, he who had spoiled and triumphed over 
them should be vanquished by the promised seed of the woman. 

The word of the Lord was precious to Abraham, when he was 
'"Hured of an earthly progeny numerous as the sand of the sea. 



and a spiritual seed bright as the stars of heaven ; but yet more 
precious when the eyes of his understanding were enlightened, 
and by faith he looked to the coming of a Saviour, and '^ re- 
joiced to see his day." David repeatedly assures us how pre- 
cious the word of the Lord was to him ; every epithet which can 
yield it honour, every illustration which can enhance its value, 
every simile which can display its power, are employed again 
and again. He never wearied of the theme, for he felt that the 
word, like its author, was inexhaustible in its blessings, and 
unchangeable in its truth. But turn to the Bible, and see how 
small a portion of the written word was in the possession of the 
patriarchs, before David gathered that blessed treasury of devo- 
tion, to which he added so bountifully. The books of Moses 
and Samuel were all in which the child of God could study his 
will ; but even here David found such a transcript of the mind 
of God, as proved him holy, just, and merciful — ^long-suffering^ 
yet of purer eyes than to behold iniquity — jealous, yet pardon- 
ing iniquity, transgression, and sin.* This image of God re- 
flected in his word, is the very test that proves its intrinsic 
worth : it reveals that Almighty Being, with whom we have to 
transact a work of infinite moment ; it proves that he hates 
sin, yet willeth not the death of a sinner, and points out the 
way by which He can be just to his perfections, yet justify the 
transgressor that believeth in Jesus. If, then, to the saints df 
old, a fragment of the word of the Lord was precious, what epithet 
can deer j be its present value, with the addition of the devotional 
writings of the sweet psalmist, the vivid descriptions of the 
evangelical prophet, the awful threatenings of Jeremiah, the 
fulfilled and unfulfilled prophecies of Daniel , and above all, that 
new and better covenant to which the old was but as the morz^ 
ing star before the Sun of Righteousness. 

The power of God has protected what his mercy completed ; 
and the law and testimony have remained perfect and unim- 
paired during eighteen centuries ! They are still the fountain 
of truth, the anchor of hope, the security of faith. Superstition 
and ignorance, feeling their hostility, veiled the word of the 
Lord ^r a time under a tissue of deceit : but when God arose 
to shake mightily the earth, a studious monk found a neglected 
copy of the Scriptures in the library of his monastery, and 
without other aid than an honest heart, without other guide 
than the secret influence of the Holy Spirit, he found in them 
the precious pearl of truth. It was under the banner of the 
word of Grod that Luther combated and foiled the power of 
Popery ; as he learned the lessons of truth he taught them to 
the astonished nations, and thus was burst asunder the prison- 
house of superstition, and the intellect of many was set free, for 

* There are some excellent remarks on the value of the historical 
books of the Bible, in Bridges' " Exposition of the 119th P8alm,"v.5'2. 



where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. We are still 
Luther's debtors ; the new standard of judgment to which he 
appealed from the words of tradition, and the false philosophy 
of the schoolmen, is open to every one ; instead of the solitary 
Bible of the Augustine monastery, or the ponderous copy of the 
Scriptures chained to the desk of the parish church, the word 
of God is in almost every house of this land of Bibles* The 
articles of our Church challenge comparison and court enquiry, 
and very precious is it to have such a standard by which to try 
the various opinions which spring up on all sides ; to the law 
and to the testimony, if they will not bear the touchstone they 
are not the sterling gold. 

Reader, have you a Bible, and do you prize it ? Are you only 
the posaeasor of the word of God, or do you ute it? Do you 
study it daily with prayer to Him who indited it — ^to Him who 
alone can carry it with power to your consciences ? for the eye 
may glance over the surface, unaware of the precious ore below 
that waits but for a diligent search to reward thee with a trea- 
sure that shall never fail. The pearls of earth will sully, and 
its fine gold become dim ; but " the law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul : the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart : the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever : the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.' More 
to be desired are they than gold, yea, than mudi fine gold." 
F^cious are they as a guide in difficulty, a light in uncertainty, 
a comfort in sorrow — precious in every circumstance and situa- 
tion of life, and precious, most precious, is the word of God in 
the chamber of sickness, and upon the bed of death. 



THOUGHTS FROM THE GRAVE. 

Life to the Christian is a scene of thoughtfulness. 

The death of another than himself is so likewise. 

Who can go to perform the last offices for a departed one, and 
not feel impressed at the moment, at any rate, with solemnity ? 

But, the ^'devouter sort" would "read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest ;" for the future here— 

At this time there is to be " read " a lesson of morality*^ 
humiliating as regards the pride of human nature, a lesson of 
immortality — as the seed sown shall rise again— /o what end f 
is the great question. 

At this time there is to be *' marked" the dealing of Him " who 
gave and who hath taken away " — who, mysterious word to 
many, but comforting one to the Christian — ** in very faithful- 
ness " causes trouble, who ** does not willingly grieve or afflict 
the children .of men." 



At this time is it necessary to ** learn " many a nearer step to 
Crod — many a closer tie to the Redeemer — many an aspiration 
for the spirit's care — many a supplication for Jehovah's aid. 

At this time is it desirable " inwardly (to) digest " this trying 
dispensation — evidently from •* the Father of Mercies and the 
God of all Comfort" (2 Cor. i. 3), to our health, strength, and 
gfowth. 

The pictured future we mav never reach !-— brighter hopes than 
onrs have been closed with the grave ; "the moist and unwhole- 
some cloud *' has been " reflected upon " the " faces " of beloved 
ones — and the "sides of the weeping vaults" have been "the 
longest weepers for (the) funeral." 

But if hopes of heaven well founded In Christ — if repentance, 
faith and obedience— if the merits of Christ and an interest in 
Jus atonement-^it such have had their true and buoyant sway^- 
■BCCording to (Rev. xxii. 20), 

" Surely I come quickly.*' 
" Even so come Lord Jesus 1" 



SCENES AND SKETCHES FROM MEMORY.— No. XII. 

BT JOSSPH FXABN* 
THE OLD YEAR OUT AND THE NEW YEAR IN. 

** Behold ! far onwarda, waving on the wind, 
I saw the skirts of the departing ywt"-^Colefidge. 

** I heard aright-* 
It is the kiiell of my departed hours. 
"Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands dispatch^ 
How much is to be done TV Young, 

How rapidly has the past year, with its varied scenes, fled away! 
tnd ere a few days more have terminated, we shall be on tne 
threshold of another. It seems but as yesterday that I medi- 
tated the plan of presenting to my readers those simple sketches 
which from month to month have been fetched fbrom the recesses 
of my memory ; and I would take this opportunity of ascribing 
all praise and glory to my heavenly Father, " without whom I 
can do nothing/' for permitting me to prosecute in an unbroken 
form this series of papers ; and this ascription I would accom- 
pany by the fervent prayer, that he would deign to bless in the 
highest sense these humble effusions of my pen, to the good of 
those who have read them — ^that what is amiss may be forgiven, 
and that what is written in accordance with his word and wHl 
may be promotive of his glory and the good of my fellow mbr- 
tals — ^for this, after all, should be the aim and end of all we do; 
and as long as Jehovah gives me the means and the opportunities 
for using the pen, I will devote it (his spirit helping me) to the 
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cause of truth, and for the '^maintenance of his holy religion and 
virtue." 

In entering upon another year, our thoughts are natur- 
ally directed into a review of the past, and an anticipation 
of the future ; and if our minds are fitly constituted, -we shall 
be led primarily to ponder on the long suffering goodness of God 
in sparing us for so protracted a period, notwithstanding our 
provocations and offences ; and not only in sparing us> but in 
loading us daily with the choicest of his favours. At such seasons 
of retrospective meditation we think we hear the accents of that 
tender, compassionate voice, ''Let them alone this year aUo ;*' 
and we feel that Jesus is at the right hand of the Father, " ever 
living to make intercession for us." 

But not simply does such a season as the present create in our 
minds an admiring memory of our God's forbearance and mercy 
towards us, but it suggests immense material for self-abasement 
and deep contrition of spirit. Who amongst us can look back 
upon the last year, without seeing a long roll spread out before 
him, containing a catalogue of sins committed and duties omitted 
•*-a catalogue so fearful in its length, that he is almost driven to 
despair, lest the year should close upon him for ever, and not 
one item in the frightful list should be cancelled in his favour. 
Surely, the first few hours of the new year can never be better 
occupied than by the review of God's mercies, to make us thank* 
ful, and the recollection of our transgressions to make us humble. 

It was thus that Walter C spent the last evening of the 

expiring year. He had quitted the circle of his own dear fire- 
side, around which he had gathered his children and domestics 
at the hour of nightly worship— there, on the family altar, he 
had offered the sacrifice of a heart, broken and contrite, on ac- 
count of sin ; and while he confesses, not for himself alone, but 
as the organ of the rest, the iniquities of the year past, the good 
man's voice would gather strength, as a heavenly hope whis- 
pered in his ears, *' If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous." There in that room of 
evening worship, he had read and expounded the sacred page, 
$electing such passages as were suitable to the departing season, 
and then having commended the undivided household to God, 
he dismissed them to their places of repose, while all alone, and 
fiilently, he tarried in that apartment of devotion, with his pre- 
cious bible open before him, thus to see the old year out and the 
new year in. 

Not so did his opposite neighbour, Harry B , spend the 

remaining hours of the closing year. In a richly furnished 
drawing-room, lighted by many brilliant lamps, filled by nume- 
rous splendid guests, sat the owner of the mansion, surrounded 
by all that was gay, listening to the fascinating strains of lovely 
music, and witnessing the fairy forms of many as they tripped it 
upon " the light fantastic toe," a scene, relieved only by some 
^0 or three groups of card players, throwing all their energies 
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into the all-engrossing game before them. From without, the 
chime of the parish church kept ringing the memento of the year's 
departure, tiU the midnight clock uttered the knell of another 
period of time. 

But the mind of the worldling was filled with other thoughts 
than those which so solemn a season is calculated to inspire; 
his soul was fastened upon the objects of sensual delight by 
which he was surrounded, and amid the minstrelsy of his musi- 
eians, the merry dance of his young ones, and the joke and jest 
of his companions, he saw the old year out and the new year tn. 

Now I have briefly drawn two sketches, both familiar to my 
own mind, and having pencilled them for the observation of my 
reader, I would bid him " look on thu picture and on this,** and 
ask him seriously which is the most appropriate scene for such a 
season as that when the sketches were drawn. Lei it not be 
supposed that I would pronounce condemnation upon all those 
innocent diversions and harmless convivialities which serve to 
cement, while they gratify the dearest charities of life, and the 
sweetest associations of human kind. The musical party, the 
pleasant conversazione, the juvenile game, each and all in their 
proper place and time are unobjectionable, nay, are admirable ; 
but I have always held that the last evening of the old year ought 
to be devoted to far other pursuits than those which I have 
sketched at the mansion of Harry B ■ . 

Far more happily did Walter C arise on the morning of 

New Year's Day ; like the wedding guest in Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner, 

'* A better and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn." 
And with the language of prayer, " Hold thou me up, and I shall 
be safe," he went forth with a cheerful smile and an open brow 
to the duties of his calling, and to the domestic enjoyments of 
his family. 

Fatigued, nay, even prostrated, by the dissipating engage- 
ments of the past night, Harry B lay on his couch asleep, 
long, long after the sun had risen upon the earth, and thea 
awaking up with a headache which " nailed him to a noonday 
bed," found himself disqualified either for duty or pleasure. 
Perhaps he felt some reproach of conscience, whispering that he 
had not rightly improved the solemnities of the season ; and, it 
may be, reminding him of that Grod whose praise he had never 
sung, though he had spared him through the past year, and per- 
mitted him to open his eyes upon the dawn of another. Be this 
as it may, he wore no such happy a mile as that which played oa 
the countenance of his pious neighbour, but as each month of the 
year rolled away, he kept furnishing a practical comment on the 
words^-" Surely every man walketh in a vain show ; surely they 
are disquieted in vain." 

Oh, let us begin, continue, and end each year that is graciously 
given us, with God ; and while those « who are living without 
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God, in the world" ate commemonting the departure of th« 
year amid the mirth of tabrets, the sound of vioU, the tiuUing 
of feet, the throwing of dice, and the draughts of the wine cap, 
let US, who are of the day, be sober; and if practicable, let of i%- 
tiie from society, steal away dnring the few expiring moments of 
the year, and entering into our closets, spend the time with onr 
FaUier, who seetfa in secret. Thus, when the last honi of our 
yeu of probation shall come, we maybe like those aervauts who 
shall be expectmg their lord when he returns from the weddiD|^ 
and whOjwhen he luiocLeth, sbal! open to him inunediately: 




^illaije Mttitjt&, 



Bcem fixed to eyH thatnatcb U 



Such to tbit Biitlih Iilg )ur Cbrlitlaa&OM, 

Bu^ linked ta nch fbr kkidrfld ■cTTlccfl; 

Ha iplTsi, ha itapb^oiren nitb gUttatng wies^ 

Tn-'kmati, bar Oujpd* ImUiii: amaat tnet, ■ 

Wlko* a tew TiHacaa oa kmdcd ka«a 

Find aolaDC vlilcb t, kur oorld '<'-'-'"■ " 

It affords great pleasure to the writer of this sketch to know 
Ihat the Viaa(/e CAureimim has had a wide circulatioo, and that 
it has been owned and blessed by the Great Head of the Church, 
ao as to be extensively nsefuL He therefore begiDs this year by 
-^posing a Scriea of Papen respecting tie iiumg, liter paying 
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some " Visits'' last year, and the preceding year, to tlie '' Gratm 
of several eminent great men." Tiius, both the deed and the 
Uoing will afford some useful instruction to the reader* 

The ViLLAQS Church demands our first attention. Situated^ 
as the one to which we refer, is, not far from the well cultivate^ 
banks of a noble river, in the midst of a fine agricultural parish, 
and lifting up its venerable steeple among large yew trees and 
oaks, we approach it widi delight. A turnpike road leads 
through the village from one small market town to another, and 
a stage coach passes and repasses once a day. It is therefore 
not altogether secluded from the public, but at the same time It 
is sequestered and retired. The Church stands on an emineBce 
on one side of the village : the grave-yard is an exact cirde. 
There are four ancient yew trees, planted by hands that have 
long mouldered into dust, opposite tiie four corneHB of the sacred 
edifice ; so that on entering the churchyard on the south, a fine 
and solemn effect would be produced on the mind. Once, when 
I was a boy in the village school (of which I shall give an account 
in a future number), the scholars, amounting to about twenty 
in number, having borrowed a few short ladders of the farm- 
ers, climbed up into one oi these trees, on the fourth of June, 
beittg the birth-day of our good old King George III. ; and 
when we all got seated on the branches, we began the na- 
tional anthem, " God save the king," and sung it through to the 
no small amusement and wonder of the villagers. After this 
we set up several shouts. This school exploit, though upwards 
of fifty years ago, is still remembered. 

But we must pass through the yard, with its oaks and yews, 
and enter the porch, through which we pass into the church. 
The tower at the west end was very well built, large and lofty, 
and it contained a musical peal of eight bells. The ringers we 
shall notice again. An aisle extended the whole length of the 
nave, on each side of which were rows of old oak benches with 
backs, and kneeling-boards in front, where the parishioners, with- 
out distinction of rich and poor, stood, sat, and kneeled on every 
returning Sabbath. Those who first entered the church had 
their choice of places ; those who came late were content with 
any vacant form. The roof was lofty ; the chancel was spacious ; 
the holy table was becoming its use ; the reading-desk and 
pulpit were suitable to the rest of the structure. Antiquity, 
neatness, strength, and beauty characterized the whole place. 
A large gothic window was over the communion-table, and 
sevaral oUier gothic windows, well glazed, were on the north 
and south sides. 

Many a Sunday have I spent in this old church. Here I was 
baptized and confirmed ; and here I first received the blessed 
sacmment of the Lord's Supper. Here my ancestors are in- 
terred ; and here I have often had the privilege to proclaim the 
glad tidings of salvation to my poor countrymen. " We preach 
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Christ crucified" (1 Cor. i. 23) was my first text within these 
walls ; and it is now nearly forty years since that day. I shall 
never forget the kind attention of my fellow-parishioners to my 
youthful attempt to set before their well-instructed minds the 
glory of the Saviour. 

There were several plain and several beautiful monuments in 
the church, to commemorate departed worth. In the church- 
yard, too, there were many tomb and head-stones, with many a 
hillock under which "the rude forefathers of the hamlet slept," 
without any stone to record their names. What quietness and 
peace reign in a village church ! How pleasing is the village 
sabbath, when so many friends meet and worship together ! 
When the doors are closed, what silence ! A few birds only 
among the trees show any life — all are dead ! 

Supposing that there were only this one church in the length 
and breadth of our island, there would be multitudes of people 
thronging from day to day to see such a gratifying sight ; but 
alas ! we forget to value our privileges because they are common. 
We have at least five thousand village churches in Great Britain, 
each of which is full of local interest, yet we often pass them on 
our journeys without any decent or grateful reflection. Should 
we not remember the history of our own land, once heathen, 
now Christian ? 

Lord, we have heard thy works of old. 

Thy works of power and grace 1 
When to our ears our fathers told 

The wonders of their days. 

How thou didst build thv churches here. 

And make thy Gospel known ; 
Among them did thine arm appear — 

Thy light and glory shone. 

In God they boasted all the day» 

And in a cheerful throng 
Did thousands meet to"" praise and pray—- 

Thy grace was all their song. 

Let peace within thy walls be found. 

And ever rich supplies ; 
Let faith, and love, and joy abound. 

Where'er thy temples rise. 

May every village, town, and city churchman join in such 

strains of praise and prayer, so that by Divine grace he may so 

worship God in his earthly house, that at the last he may be 

found numbered among the saints in glory everlasting ! Amen. 

Dec. 28, 1842. W. M. 
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UNITY OF THE CHURCH.— No. XXIII. 

(1 Cor. i. 10). 

He would be thought a strange sort of critic, who, in considering 
the merits of a confessedly well-written book, should pass by all 
that was excellent in it, and confine his remarks only to some 
seeming inaccuracies, which, at the same time, were not really 
such, nor could, except by singular ignorance or misapprehension 
of the subject, be so regarded. And yet this is generally the 
course witii Dissenters, in their mode of dealing with some of 
the formularies of the Church of England. More especially has 
this been the course with the service appointed for the burial of 
the dead. Every objection that could be urged has been brought 
forward against one or two expressions, of apparently doubtful 
character, while the whole of the rest of the service, beautiful 
and appropriate as it is, has often been passed over, as if un- 
worthy of notice. It has appeared as though some judicial 
blindness had seized upon the objects, as to the suitableness of 
the service, considered as a whole, and with reference to the 
mournful occasions when it is appointed to be used ; while in 
regard to the expressions alluded to, they have been singularly 
keen-sighted. But the truth must be told. There has been the 
wish to find fault — hence their keen-sightedness in the one case. 
It has not suited their purpose, nor would it tend to promote 
the interests of Dissent, to approve where approval was due-— 
hence their apparent blindness in the other. It will be the pur- 
pose, therefore, of the following remarks, to place before the 
reader the expressions objected to, in their proper connection, 
and so show that the objections themselves are utterly ground- 
less — have no real force. 

We must, however, first notice the rubric prefixed to the 
service, for that rubric expressly declares, '^that the office ensuing 
is not to be used for any that die unbaptized, or excommunicate^ 
or have laid violent hands upon themselves." It negatively then 
limits the use of the service to the burial of those who die after 
admission into the Church, and who have continued to the last 
in her communion. 

Now it has already been intimated in a former paper, thai those 
in communion with the Church are not regarded by her as merely 
professing the Christian name, as distinguished by nothing more 
than the outward mark or badge of membership, but as real 
genuine disciples of Christ. She makes no allowance for in* 
sincerity or hypocrisy, but in every office, in every formulary, 
plainly enough teaches those who belong to her what they ought 
to be. In the burial service, therefore, as in every other, the 
professed character of her members is regarded as including all 
that constitutes a true faithful disciple and follower of her Lord. 
Keeping this consideration in view, we may find the less diffi- 
culty in vindicating the use of the expressions already referred 
to, and so strongly condemned by the adversaries of our Zion. 
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And what are tiiose expressioQS ? The forner is found in the 
portion of the service which the officiating minister repeats 
while committing the body of the deceased to the ground. The 
entire passage is as follows : — " Fcnrasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty €rod> of his great mercy^ to take unto hhoself the soul 
of our dear brother here departed, we therefore commit his body 
to the ground ; earth to eartih, ashes to ashes, dust to dost ; m 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall change our -vile body, that it 
may be like unto his glorious body/' And is not the Churcb 
justified in prescribing the use of diese words, at the interment 
of the mortal remains of her members ; they as such having, 
during their lives, enjoyed that ample provision for l^ir spiritual 
edification which she has in all her ordinances made for them ; 
and the use of which, God himself promises so repeatedly to 
bless ? Assuredly she is. Some of them may indeed have refused 
to attend upon those ordinances, or may, through tiieir own 
insincerity, have ^ierived no benefit from them. But, as already 
remarked, the cases of persons like these are not contemplated, 
neither ought the rule of her services to be relaxed to accom- 
modate their sin. 

But we must further direct the attention of the reader to a 
peculiarity in the language above cited, which has often, and on 
various occasions, been noticed by others, as well as by the 
writer of the present article. The former part of the passage 
before us has a direct reference to the deceased. The latter is 
expressed in language so general, as to apply equally to the by* 
standers or believers at large. It is a truth, referring only fo 
the departed, that God hath taken to himself his soul, or that 
his body is committed to the ground ; but " a sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ," not his resurrection, is affirmed ; while further we 
assert, that Christ " shall change our vile body, that it may be 
Kke unto his glorious body." If, then, any hesitate to join in 
the application of the latter clauses of the passage in question 
to the deceased, the general character of the language is sueh 
as to meet their case, while it, at the same time, knocks from 
under them l^heir ground of objection to its use. 

But there is another expression in the collect, with which the 
service closes, that, in like manner, has furnished occasion for 
cavil to the Dissenter. The minister, in his own behalf, and in 
that of all present, prays, " We meekly beseech thee, O Father, 
to raise us from the death of sin, to the life of righteousness ; 
that when we shall depart this life, we may rest in him (Christ), 
as our hope is, this our brother doth." It is affirmed, that the 
hope here expressed was, in numberless cases, no warrant from 
the previous life or conduct of the dead. The same answer, 
however, to the former objection, applies also here, and witii 
increased force, since we are surely at liberty to entertain, and 
press, with reference to a Christian brother, at the leeat our 
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h^pe. We uiigM have been forbidden to e^ree* ear Jina am- 
vUtioK, or aiturtd bdi^; but vte may certaialy be dLowed H 
h^t. There is not, then (w> it appeuB to the writer, and Iw 
truBtE, also to the leAder), mach caaae for diHent derived from 
the objectiooijust coneidered. TbereU »s little, be also thioJu, 
Irom those, BO pettinaciously urged agaiaat the office for the 
adniniBtratioQ of baptiain and the visitation of the sick. Dis- 
sent, therefore, bo far a« these offices are concerned, moat aeck 
iti justification elsewhere. Theliturgy of the Church irf England 
affords none. Tlie viord of God farbidt eil dmiioai ■■ kit 
Church, much More all Hparalioni from her. And this bang 
ao, the Dissenter, in regard to these offices, ia left deprived of his 
boasted pleasi nay, even without excuse. B. 




€i)t iiturffp. 

IFrom Wlieatli;'! Saaukt on (]m Cobubod Fiafei]. 
0? IB« HnrianuTiON or pwbi-ic BiPTisn o 



Sect. I,— I . Of the Rabrica before Ike O^cet. 
It appears, by ancient writers, that the sacrament of baptism ia 
the old time, was not comaioDly' ntiQiatered aiore than twice in 
the year, at Batter aod at WkitswtHde : at Eailer, Id remem- 
brance of Christ's resurrection, of which baptism is b figure, 
(Rom> vL 4) i and at 'Whitsuntide, in remembraiKe of the three 
thonaand soak baptized by the apostles attiiat thne (Actsii.4I). 
For this reason, in the Westera Church, all that weie bont after 
Easter, were Itept until Whitsunday ; and all that were born 
after Whitsunday, w«ce reserved until next Eacter; unless sodm 
imminffiit da^w of dc«th hastened the adnuoistratian of it 

^Our Chutcb has enlarged the timas for baptitai, and now 
permits it to be administered upon any Sunday or other holy- 
day, and if necessity bo requires, upon any Other day. 
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2. The next rubric is concerning the godfathers and god- 
mothers; the use of which, in the Christian Church, was derived 
from the Jews, as well as the initiation of infants itself. And 
it is by some believed, that the witnesses mentioned by Isaiah, at 
the naming of his son (Isaiah viii. 2), were of the same nature 
with the sureties. In the primitive Church they were so early, 
that it is not easy to ^x the time of their beginning. Wheatley 
observes, " how long the Church has fixed the number of these 
sureties, I cannot tell : but by a constitution of Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1236, and in a synod held at Wor-> 
cester, a.d. 1240, I find the same provision made as is now 
required by our rubric, viz., that there should be for every male 
child that is to be baptized, two godfathers and one godmother; 
and for every female, one godfather and two godmothers,** By the 
twenty-ninth canon of our Church, no parent is to be admitted to 
answer as godfather for his own child: and for this reason, 
because the parents are already engaged under such strict bonds, 
both by nature and religion, to take care of their children's 
education, that the Church does not think she can lay them under 
greater ; but still makes provision, that if, notwithstanding these 
obligations, the parents should be negligent, or if it should please 
God to take them to himself before their children be grown up, 
there yet may be others upon whom it shall lie to see that the 
children do not want due instruction, by means of such care- 
lessness, or death of their parents. And for a further prevention 
of people's entering upon this charge, before they are capable of 
understanding the trust that they take upon themselves, it is 
further provided, by the above mentioned cause, that no person 
be admitted godfather or godmother, before the said person so 
undertaking hath received the holy communion, 

3. The third rubric requires that when children are to be 
baptized, the parent shall give knowledge thereof over-night, os 
in the morning, before the beginning of Morning Prayer, 
to the curate. And the godfathers and godmothers, and the 
people with the children, must be ready at the font, either im- 
mediately after the Last Lesson at Morning Prayer, or else im- 
mediately after the Last Lesson at Evening Prayer, as the curate 
by his discretion shall appoint. The /on/ was perhaps so called, 
because baptism, at the beginning of Christianity, was performed 
in springs or fountains. They were at first built near the church, 
then in the church porch, and afterwards placed tn the church 
itself, but still keeping at the lower end, to intimate that baptism 
is the entrance into the mystical Church. The eighty-first canon 
of our Church requires tliat the font be made of stone, because, 
saith Durand, the water that typified baptism in the wilderness, 
flowed from a rock, and because Christ, who gave forth the living 
water^ is in Scripture called the comer-stone and the rock. 
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** The largest and olearest print can serer airiit our sight as long as a cover- 
ing remains before our eyes. The best commentary cannot enlighten the mind 
until the veil is taken away from the heart. O how needful then is the prayer^ 
Tnvell— open thou mine eyes, that I may behold the wondrous things that aro 
In thy law : ' Let the veil be taken away from the law, that I may[under8tand it ; 
aod itom my heart, that I may receive it.' **—Bridgtt, 



The New Testament. 

1*HE books of the New Testament may be arranged under the 
following four-fold division : — 

I. The Historical Books. 

II. The Epistolary or Doctrinal Writings, particularly those 
of St. Paul. 

III. The Catholic or General Epistles. 

IV. The Revelation of St. John the Divine. 

I. The Historical Books. 

These books comprise the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The word gospel is derived from two Saxon words 
which mean good tidings. The authors of these books have 
acquired the title of evangelists. 



ST. MATTHEW. 

Matthew, surnamed Levi, was the son of Alpheus, but not of 
that Alpheus or Cieopas who was the father of James, mentioned 
in Matt. x. 3. He was a native of Galilee. Before his con- 
version he was a publican or tax-gatherer, and while employed 
" at the receipt of custom," Jesus called him to be a witness of 
hife words and works, thus conferring upon him the honourable 
office of an apostle. Matthew wrote about eight years after the 
death of Christ. He gives us the genealogy of Christ, according 
to his legal descent from Joseph, and thus shows his title to the 
throne of David, according to the Jewish custom. It may be 
observed he traces the genealogy of our Lord forward from Abra- 
ham to Joseph ; whereas Luke traces it backward from Joseph 
to Adam. 

ST. MARK. 

This evangelist, whose Hebrew name was John, was nephew 
to Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), and the son of Mary, a pious woman 
of Jerusalem, at whose house the apostles and first Christians 
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often assembled (Acts xii. 12). He is supposed to have adopted 
the sirname of Mark when* he left Judea, to preach the Gospel 
in foreign countries. His Gospel is thought to have been yrritten 
under the inspection of the Apostle Peter, at the request of 
the Christians at Rome. He v?rote probably betv^een the years 
60 and 63. 

ST. LUKS. 

St. Luke was probably descended from Gentile parents, and 
in his youth embraced Judaism, from which he was converted 
to Christianitv. He was a physician, and a companion of the 
apostle Paul (Acts xvi. 10 ; xxvii. 1,2; xxviii. 7, 16 ; Col. iv. 14 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 11 ; Philemon 24), who possibly alludes to him 2 Cor* 
viii. 18« He wrote his Gospel about the year 63 or 64. 

ST. JOHN. 

This evangelist was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman of the 
town of Bethsaida of Galilee : his mother's name was Salome. 
He was ^' the disciple tohom Jesus loved ** (John xiii. 23). Hence 
we find him at several scenes, to which most of the other dis- 
ciples were not adm itted . He wrote his Gospel about the year 97* 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLBS. 

This book was written by Luke, and contains the history of 
the Church for about thirty years after the death of Christ. It 
forms the fifth and last of the historical books of the New Tes* 
tament, and connects the Gospels with tbe Epistles ; being a 
useful postscript to the former, and a proper introduction^to Uie 
latter. 



^ott((0 of iSooits;* 



Faithfulness in the Stewardship of the Mysteries of God. A Ser- 
mon. By the Rev. T. Dale, M.A. Preached on Monday, 
Oct. 10, 1842, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, at the 
Visitation of the Right Hon. and the Right Rev. Charles 
James, Lord Bishop of London. London: Seeleyand Burnside* 
We cannot speak in terms of too high commendation of this 
sermon. The author truly takes the via media, or middle way 
between those who would make the Church everything, and those 
who would make the Church nothing. In reference to the im- 
portance of preserving unity amongst the ministers of the Church, 
Mr. Dale strikingly observes, " We shall be equally preserved 
from disturbing her unity or compromising our own faithfulness, 
while our rule of discipline is, ' from the Church through 
THE Bishop :' our rule of doctrine, ' through the Church 
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FROM Christ.*'' "We wish these sentiments to be strongly 
impressed upon the minds of all the readers of the Village Church" 
man, as containing the germ of true Churchmanship^ and pore 
and genuine Christianity. 

77ie Divine Teaming to the Church, frtf . A Sermon by the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, preached before the Protestant Associa- 
tion« Nov. 5, 1842. London : Hatchards. 

This sermon, like all the works of its excellent author, contains 
much valuable matter. The notes and appendix contain a mass 
of information well worthy of attention in these times. We 
rejoice to find that the Committee of the Protestant Association 
have resolved upon extending their operations, by issuing in an 
attractive form, a series of popular woris, calculated to extend 
Protestant principles, and to counteract the rapid spread of error 
in the land. From the list of works in preparation for the press, 
the most satisfactory results may be expected. We hope this 
new effort of the committee of the Protestant Association will 
meet, from the Protestant public, with that measure of encourage- 
ment which it most assuredly deserves. 

JTie Teacher*$ Companion, By R. H. Collins. London : Houl- 

ston and Stoneman. 1842. 

This work contains many sound, and useful, and practical hints 
as to the best modes of conducting Sunday-schools: The author 
^^ designs in it to exhibit the principles of Sunday-school in- 
struction and discipline." In this attempt he has been abun- 
dantly successful. The volume is enriched with an Introductory 
£ssay, from the pen of the Ilev. D. Moore, B.A., Incumbent of 
Christ Chapel, St. John's Wood. 



Christ on the Cross : an Exposition of the Tioeniy-second Psalm, 
By John Stevenson, Perpetual Curate of Cury and Gunwalloe, 
Cornwall. Third edition. London : Jackson. 

In the author's proposal for publishing this work by subscrip- 
tion, he thus expresses his views : — 

"The twenty- second Psalm having long proved a deeply- 
interesting subject of meditation, and a fruitful source, both of 
wholesome instruction and seasonable consolation to the author ; 
expressing, as it seems to him, the inmost thoughts and feelings 
of the Son of God while hanging on the cross ; he desires to 
commend it to the frequent and attentive consideration of his 
fellow-Christians, particularly of the afflicted : and should this 
attempt towards an exposition of its contents prove in the slight- 
est degree conducive to that end, he will gratefully and humbly 
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ascribe the praise to that ever^gracious God to whom all praise 
belongs." 

Id a prospectus afterwards printed and circulated by the 
author's friends, the following was added bjr them : — 

'* The Rev. John Stevenson, Perpetual Curate of Cury and 
Gunwalloe, Cornwall, is a highly-gifted minister of the Church 
of Christ ; but ill-health has incapacitated him from much active 
duty. His cure consists of two parishes, forming one benefice, 
with a scattered population, and an, income of only 120/. a year. 
The churches are a mile apart, and the road between them very 
exposed. Feeling himself unequal to the sole charge of the 
united parishes, a sense of duty seemed to call upon him to 
resign his cure, but his friends urged him to retain it, and pro- 
posed to raise a curate's stipend by subscription ; but he would 
not sanction such an appeal, and resolved, in dependence upon 
God's blessing, to publish the work described in the accompanying 
prospectus, with a hope to raise the means of maintaining a 
curate." 



CorresfponlTfttce* 



{ To the Editor of the ViBage Churchman, J • 

Sir,— Your correspondent the *' Curate of Llanmelien," re- 
quests some of your historical correspondents to favour an early 
future number with a biographical sketch of St. Milburga. As 
soon as I read this request, I began to search the histories of 
Bede, William of Malmesbury, Camden, and Rapin, when the 
following particulars seem to be all that is recorded respecting 
her. The churches dedicated to her I take from the report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, If the following account of 
the life of this virgin be of any interest to your readers, it will 
give the greatest pleasure to 

A Constant Reader of the "Village Churchman." 

JSketch of the Life of St. Milburga. 

St. Milburga was the daughter of King Merwald, and niece 
to Wolphere, King of the Mercians. History does not state the 
time of her birth ; but about the year 680 she founded a nun- 
nery at Wenlock (anciently called Wimnicas), over which she 
presided as abbess. William of Malmesbury, in his history of 
Edward the Confessor, gives the following account of the miracle 
said to be performed by her. " Milburga reposes at Wenloke, 
formerly well known to the neighbouring inhabitants, but for 
some time after the arrival of the Normans, through ignorance 
of the place of her burial, she was neglected. Lately, however, 
a convent of Cluniac monks being established there, while a new 
church was erecting, a certain boy running violently along the 
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pavement, broke into the hollow of the yault, aod discovered the 
body of a virgin, when a balsamic odour pervaded the whole 
church : she was taken up, and performed so many miracles 
that the people flocked thither in great multitudes. Large 
spreading plains could hardly contain the troops of pilgrims, 
while rich and poor came side by side, one common faith im- 
pelling all. Nor did the event deceive their expectations ; for 
no one departed without either a perfect cure or considerable 
abatement of his malady, and some were even healed of the king's 
evil by the merits of this virgin, where medical assistance was 
unavailing." 

The churches of Beckbury (Salop), Llanvillo (Brecknock- 
shire), Aflfenham (Worcestershire), and Stoke (Salop), are 
dedicated to her. 



Mi^ttWamn* 



PRACTICAL PIETY. 

A Clergyman formerly connected with Jamaica, stated to seve- 
ral of his friends, some time ago, that he was acquainted with 
a poor black woman, in the town of Kingston, who moved in a 
very humble sphere, who was excellently useful in promoting 
the spread of genuine religion. Her daily employment was to 
keep a little stall, and sell fruit and other trifling articles at the 
corner of one of the streets. Whenever she had an opportunity 
sbeput this weighty question, in a serious and impressive man- 
ner, to all those with whom she had to do, " Do you know anything 
about Jesua Christ ? '* And when it was kindly received, she would 
add, " I think I know something about him : I know that he loves 
me : and I know that I love him." And such was the effect of 
her pious exhortations, that a minister in an adjacent place of 
worship affirmed, that a considerable number of his congregation 
had been brought to attend there, in the first instance, by means 
of her godly conversation. On this poor negress being asked 
why she was so anxious to put her favourite question to every 
one, she made this simple but instructive reply : '^ I do it (she 
said) because everybody is somebody ; and everybody can do 
something.'* "One sinner (it is written) destroyeth much 
good ; " so it may be safely affirmed, that one such saint, how- 
ever humble ther sphere in which he moves, may effect much 
good. And we cannot doubt, that if we had a few more such 
practical Christians amongst us — ^men who were trying to influ- 
ence everybody for good — our places of worship would be much 
better attended, and our countrymen would contribute far more 
to make God's " ways known upon earth, his saving health unto 
all nations/' 



ascribe tlie praise to that ever-grkcious God to whom all praise 

beioDgs." 

Id a prospectus afterwards printed and circulated by the 
aathor'a fFienda, thefoilowing was added by them : — 

"The Rev. John Stevenson, Perpetual Curate of Cury and 
Gunwalloe, Cornwall, is a highly- gifl:ed minister of the Church. 
of Christ ; but ill-health has incapacitated him Trom much active 
duty. Hiacure consists of two parishes, forming one benefice, 
with a scattered pop u I at) od, and anincomeof only 1^01. a year. 
The churches are a mile apart, and the road between them very 
exposed. Feeling himself unequal to the sole charge of the 
Tinited parishes, a sense of duty seemed to call upon him to 
resigu his cure, but his (rienda urged him to retain it, and pro- 
posed to raise a curate's stipend by subscriptioti ; hut he would 
not sanction such ao appeal, and resolved, in dependence upon 
God's blessiiig.to publish the work described in theaccompariyiug 
prospectus, with a hope to raise the means of maintaining a 

(Ta (ht Editor of the VUkgt Churchmaa.} 
Sln,_Your correspondent the "Curate of Llanmelien," re- 
quests some of yonr historical correspondents to favour an early 
future number with a biographical sketch of St. Milburga. As 
toon as I read this request, I began to search the histories of 
Bede, William of Malmesbury, Camden, and Rapin, when the 
following particulars seem to be all that is recorded respecting 
bet. Th b hes deJcated to her I take from the report of 
^' V li^e following account of 

Ac li nt^Bl^our readers, it will 

1 D WaCHMAN." 
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piientent, broke into the hollow of the taalt, and discovered the 
body of & virgin, when a liaisamic odour pervaded the whole 
cburch : she was taken up, and performed bo many miracles 
that the people flocked thither in great multitudes. Lar^ 
apreading pt^os could hardly contain the troops of pilgrims, 
while rich and poor came side by side, ons common faith im- 
pe!1iQgall. Nor did the event deceive their eipectatioDS ; foi 
BO one departed without either a perfect cure or considerable 
abatement of his malady, and some were even healed of the king'a 
ecil by the merits of this virgin, where medical assistance was 
unavailing." 

The churches of Beckbury (Salop), Llanvillo (Brecknock* 
shire), Affenham (Worcestcishire), and Stoke (Salop), are 
dedicated to her. 



iMiSctllama. 



PBACTICAI, PIETY. 



A Clergyman formerly connected with Jamaica, stated to seve- 
ral of hia friends, some time ago, that he was acquainted with 
a poor black woman, in the town of Kingston, who moved in a 
vEty humble sphere, who was eiceilently useful in promoting 
the spread of genuine religion. Her daily employment was to 
keep a little stall, and sell fruit and other trifling articles at the 
corner of one of the atreeta. Whenever she had an opportunity 
she put this weighty question, in a. serioua and impressive man- 
ner, to all those with whom she had to do, " Do you htoui anything 
aiout JenmChriil f " And when it was kindly received, she would 
add, " I think I know something about him : I know that he loves 
we : and I know that I iove him." And such was the eifect of 
ber pioua exhortations, that a minister in an adjacent place of 
^■orshipaffin.i •':.''■.. ,; ■ ■.i,-l.l.i,uii..' riHinin'] i.'f hhnmgregation 

'if her godly L(HlVl■r^;atlou. Un tliia poor negreas being asked 
"by she was so anxious to put her favourite question to every 
-% she made this simple but instructive reply : " I do it (she 
■'* ^QMse everybody is somebody; and everybody con do 
■tt gp ^-j jg written) deatroyelh much 
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2. The next rubric is concerning the godfathers and god- 
mothers; the use of which, in the Christian Church, was derived 
from the Jews, as well as the initiation of infants itself. And 
it is by some believed, that the toitnesses mentioned by Isaiah, at 
the mining of his son (Isaiah viii. 2), were of the same nature 
with the sureties. In the primitive Church they were so early, 
that it is not easy to ^x the time of their beginning. Wheatley 
observes, " how long the Church has fixed the number of these 
sureties, I cannot tell : but by a constitution of Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1236, and in a synod held at Wor- 
cester, A.D. 1240, I find the same provision made as is now 
required by our rubric, viz., that there should he for every male 
child that is to be baptized^ two gocffothers and one godmother; 
and for every female, one godfather and two godmothers," By the 
twenty-ninth canon of our Church, no parent is to be admitted to 
answer as godfather for his own child: and for this reason, 
because the parents are already engaged under such strict bonds, 
both by nature and religion, to take care of their children's 
education, that the Church does not think she can lay them under 
greater ; but still makes provision, that if, notwithstanding these 
obligations, the parents should be negligent, or if it should please 
God to take them to himself before their children be grown up, 
there yet tnay be others upon whom it shall lie to see that the 
children do not want due instruction, by means of such care- 
lessness, or death of their parents. And for a further prevention 
of people's entering upon this charge, before they are capable of 
understanding the trust that they take upon themselves, it is 
further provided, by the above mentioned cause, that no person 
be admitted godfather or godmother, before the said person so 
undertaking hath received the holy communion, 

3. The third rubric requires that when children are to be 
baptized, the parent shall give knowledge thereof over-night, os 
in the morning, before the beginning of Morning Prayer, 
to the curate. And the godfathers and godmothers, and the 
people with the children, must be ready at the font, either im- 
mediately after the Last Lesson at Morning Prayer, or else im- 
mediately after the Last Lesson at Evening Prayer, as the curate 
by his discretion shall appoint. The /on/ was perhaps so called, 
because baptism, at the beginning of Christianity, was performed 
in springs or fountains. They were at first built near the church, 
then in the church porch, and afterwards placed in the church 
itself, but still keeping at the lower end, to intimate that baptism 
is the entrance into the mystical Church. The eighty-first canon 
of our Church requires that the font be made of stone, because, 
saith Durand, the water that typified baptism in the wilderness, 
flowed from a rock, and because Christ, who gave forth the living 
water, is in Scripture called the corner-stone and the rocA:. 
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<* The largest and olearest print can serer airiitour right as long as a cotcv* 
ing remains before our eyes. The best commentary cannot enlighten the minci 
until the veil is taken away from the heart. O how needful then is the prayer^ 
Tnveil — open thou mine eyes, that I may behold the wondrous things that are 
in thy law : ' Let the veil be taJcen away from the law, that I may|nnder8tand it ; 
uid ttoxa my heart, that I may reoeiye it.' "-^Bridgti, 



The New Testament. 

The books of the New Testament may be arranged under the 
following four-fold division : — 

I. The Historical Books. 

II. The Epistolary or Doctrinal Writings, particularly those 
of St. Paul. 

III. The Catholic or General Epistles. 

IV. The Revelatiou of St. John the Divine. 

I. The Historical Books. 

These books comprise the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The word gospel is derived from two Saxon words 
which mean good tidings. The authors of these books have 
acquired the title of evangelists. 



ST. MATTHEW. 

Matthew, surnamed Levi, was the son of Alpheus, but not of 
that Alpheus or Cleopas who was the father of James, mentioned 
in Matt. x. 3. He was a native of Galilee. Before his cob- 
version he was a publican or tax-gatherer, and while employed 
" at the receipt of custom," Jesus called him to be a witness of 
hii^ words and works, thus conferring upon him the honourable 
office of an apostle. Matthew wrote about eight years after the 
death of Christ. He gives us the genealogy of Christ, according 
to his legal descent from Joseph, and thus shows his title to the 
throne of David, according to the Jewish custom. It may be 
observed he traces the genealogy of our Lord forward from Abra- 
ham to Joseph ; whereas Luke traces it backward from Joseph 
to Adam. 

ST. MARK. 

This evangelist, whose Hebrew name was John, was nephew 
to Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), and the son of Mary, a pious woman 
of Jerusalem, at whose house the apostles and first Christians 
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veD> and sitteth on the right luuid of the Father. And he shall 
come again with glory to judge both the q^ulck and the dead* 
whowe kincdbm shall k<ve no end. 

^' And F believe in tike HoiyGiiost; Hie Lord fcnd 0it«r of 
life ; Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son : Who with 
the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified ; 
Who spake by the Prophets. And I believe in one Ca£holic and 
Apostolic Church ; I aickoowledge one Baptism for the remission 
of sins ; and I look for the resurrection of the dead^ and the life 
of the world to come. Amen/' 

This creed was settled by ttke duizch at the Coaacil of Nice, 
ifi A.D. 325. 

In A.B. 3Bl,at the Gveat CovDcii of Conatttttino^^ it was 
solemnly received and adopted. 

In A.B. 43t, aa attempt was made by some, at the Great 
Council of £phe8iis, to ma tins cned : but when It was read 
the Covneil ieeti&cA m follows :— 

** DjacBXB oi* turn cofrireiii. o* sra mm. 

''These things IwnDgbMiB read, the Holy Syaoddeeieed that 
it should be larwfaf for ao oae to peefeai to write^ar to>cenpose» 
any other fomi of iuA tfana tlhat dki6md hf ti^ hely fothers, 
who, with dM Holy Gheia/t, had been aarw a hfe dat P(ke. 

'' But thoae who ^mH have dared to conposir, or to profess, 
or to offer, asay other form oi faith to those wishing to be con- 
verted to the acknowledgment of the truth, whether from Pagan- 
ism or from Judaism, or from any sort of heresy, that these, if 
they were bishops or clergymen, that the bishops should be de- 
posed from their episcopacy, and the dergy from tiieu: clerical 
office ; but that if they were laymen, they should be subjected 
^ an ' anathema.' " — Mansi, vol. iii., p. 1362. 

Again, in a.d. 451, the Great Council of Chalcedon in like 
manner acknowledged this creed, and decreed as follows : — 

** EXTRACT FROM THE COtJNCIL OF CHALCEDOIT. 

♦'The Catholic faith delivered by the holy 318 fathers (viz., 
at Nice), and by the holy 150 fathers (viz., at Constantinople), 
also by the other most holy and glorious fathers (viz., at Ephe- 
sus), we guard, and according to that we believe. The most 
reverend bishops exclaimed, ' No person makes any other ex- 
position of faiUi. We neither attempt nor dare to do so. For 
the fathers have taught, and in writings are preserved, those 
things which have been set forth by them ; and other than these 
We cannot speak.' 

" Those principles which have been set forth are sufficient : it 
is not lawful to make any other exposition." 

Thus for 451 years the creed of the Christian Church, as 
stated by these three great Councils, was uncorrupted, and con- 
tained nothing whatever but what was contained in tiieNicene 
Creed. 
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Ta 15AI6, Hie Great CoobciI of Trent cobsidered the subject ; 
iad tiie following wm its decree :— « 

^tnmtktxT vmoM the thibd sbssion op thx couitcil ov 

T&nrr, fbb. 4, 1546. 
"In the name of the Holy and undivided Trinity of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

" This holy OBCumeaical, and general Synod of Trent, lawfully 
assembled in the Holy Ghosts the same three legates of tlM 
Apostolic See presiding in it, considering tiie magnitude of the 
subjects to be treated, especially of tiiose contain^ under these 
two heads, the extirpation of heresies and the reformation of 
morals ; on account of idiich chiefly it has been assembled : but 
acknowledgiug with the apostle that it has not to wrestle with 
flesh and blood, but with spiritual wickedness in heavenly places. 
With the same apostle it exhorts all and every one, in the first 
place, that the^ should be strong in the Lord and in the poww 
of his might ; m all things taking the shield of faith, by which 
they can quench al! the fiery darts of the most wicked ; and that 
they should take the helmet of tiie hope of salvation, with the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 

^ Therefore, that this its pious solicitude may have its begin- 
ning and continuance by the grace of God, it determines and 
diectees that before all things the Confession of Faith is to be 
premised, following in this the examples of the fathers, who, in 
their sacred Councils were accustomed to oppose this shield 
against all heresies, in the beginning of their actions, by which 
alone they both sometimes drew infidels to the faith, vanquished 
hereticsy and confirmed the faithful. 

" Wherefore it (the Council) commands that this creed, whidt 
the Holy Roman Church uses as that summary in which all who 
profess the faith of Christ necessarily agree, and that firm and 
on a foundation against which the gates of hell shall never pre- 
vail, shall be read in those words in which it is read in all 
churches, which is as follows :" — 

And then it recites the Nicene Creed, without one novelty and 
addition. ^.d. 

Here then we have a creed received by the Church in 325 
Ratified by the Council of Constantinople. ..... in 381 

Confirmed again by the Council of Ephesus .... in 431 

Adopted by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 

Affirmed by the Council of Trent in 1546 

But in 1564, Popery published its new creed, under the name of 

Alter reciting the Nicene Creed, as above, it proceeds thus : — 

" I. I most steadfastly admit and embrace Apostolical and 
Ecclesiastical traditions, and all other observances and constitu- 
tions of the same Church, 
c 2 
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*'II. I also admit the holy Scriptures, according to lliat 
sense which our Holy Mother, the Church, has held and doea 
hold, to which it belongs, to judge of the true sense and inter* 
pretation of the Scriptures : neither will I ever take and interpret 
them otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the 
f&tliers. 

*' III. I also profess, that there are truly and properly seven 
Sacraments of the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
and necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all for 
every one ; to wit. Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony, and that they con- 
fer grace ; and that of these. Baptism, Confirmation, and Orders 
cannot be reiterated without sacrilege : and I also receive and 
admit the received and approved ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church, used in the solemn administration of all the aforesaid 
sacraments. 

** IV. I embrace and receive all and every one of the things 
which have been defined and declared in the holy Council of 
Trent, concerning original sin and justification. 

*' V. I profess, likewise, that in the mass there is offered to 
God a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and 
the dead ; and diat in the most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, 
there are truly, really, and substantially the body and blood, to- 
gether with the soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
that there is made a conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the body, and of the whole substance of the wine into 
the blood ; which conversion the Catholic Church calls tran sub- 
stantiation. I also confess, that under either kind alone, Christ 
Is received whole and entire, and a true Sacrament. 

" VL I constantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that 
the souls therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful. 

** VII. Likewise, that the saints, reigning together with Christ, 
are to be honoured and invocated ; and that they offer prayers 
to God for us, and that their relics are to be held in veneration. 

'* VIII. I most firmly assert that the images of Christ, of the 
Mother of God, ever virgin, and also of other saints, may be had 
and retained ; and that due honour and veneration are to be 
given them. 

*' IX. I also affirm that the power of Indulgences was left by 
Christ in the Church, and that the use of them is most whole- 
some to Christian people. 

''X. I acknowledge the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman 
Church for the Mother and Mistress of all Churches ; and I pro- 
mise true obedience to the Bishop of Rome, Successor to St. 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

" XL I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess all other 
things delivered, defined, and declared by the Sacred Canons and 
General Councils, and particularly by the holy Council of Trent ; 
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and I condemn, reject, and anathematize all things contrary 
thereto, and all heresies which the Church has condemned, re- 
jected, and anathematized. 

'' XII. I, N, N., do at this present freely profess and sincerely 
hold this true Catholic faith, without which no one can be saved : 
and I promise most constantly to retain and confess the same 
entire and inviolate, with Qod's assistance, to the end of my life." 

Now, let it be observed, that this is the new creed ; ours, 
that is, the Nicene Creed, is the old ; theirs is, therefore, a mere 
mass of novelties — '*hay, straw, stubble." Well then may 
Bishop Hall say, in his " Serious Dissuasive from Popery," 
'' Let your authors gloze it as they list. Popery is but a young 
faction, corruptly raised out of ancient grounds. And if it have, 
as we grant, some ancient errors, falsehoods cannot be bettered by 
age. There is no proscription against God and truth. What 
we can prove to be erroneous we need not prove new. Some 
hundreds of years is an idle plea against the ancient of days." 

The truth of God is and must be the same in all ages ; the true 
Christians of 1843 doubtless hold the same doctrines as were 
held and preached by the apostles, certainly the same as were 
held in the early Church in 325, in 381, in 431, and in 451, and 
were acknowledged to be true even by the Popish Council of 
Trent, in 1546. But he who dates his creed from 1564, who 
cannot show that such a creed was ever before held or recognised 
in the Christian Church, surely must know that his novelty ift 
error. The old faith is the true faith ; the new faith is the false. 
By the old faith, then, let Protestants, with God's blessing, abide ; 
and pray for Papists, that they may be turned from their delu- 
sions, and may yet hear the voice of God against the Romish 
Babylon, calling to them, " Come out of her, my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues. 
For her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remem- 
bered her iniquities." (Rev. xviii. 4, 5.) 

N.B. This paper may be had at a very cheap rate, at the Office 
of the Protestant Association, 11, Exeter Hall, London. 

The see of Rochester, the smallest in the kingdom, is, next to^ 
that of Canterbury, the most ancient. Justus, the first Bishop 
of Rochester, was consecrated by Augustine, a.d. 604, about ten 
years after he came first to England. Ninety-three bishops have 
successively held this see from the above period. The bishop is 
chaplain, and was formerly cross -bearer to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who claimed and enjoyed for several centuries the 
entire disposal of this bishopric. The cathedral church, erected 
by Ethelbert, king of Kent, was dedicated to St. Andrew, out of 
respect to the monastery of St. Andrew at Rome, of which Augus- 
tine was originally a member, and the arms of this see are borne 
in reference to the instrument of martyrdom of the patron saint* 
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liThe preeeot bishop is th« Right Rev. George Murray, D^D^ 
consecrated a^d. 1827. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Extreme from E. to W. ..... . 306 

Along greater transepts 122 feet* 

Along smaller ditto 90 

Nave and Aisles ........ 75 

Nave 152 

Chcrir 154 

Width of West front 94 

Height of Great Tower 156 

A VILLAGE CHURCHMAN. 

BT THE REV. JA.ME8 HOLME, B.A., VICAR OF KIRKLEATHAK. 

George G was born in a secladed parish in Westmoreland^ 

one of those lovely and secluded fertile spots here and there scat- 
tered among the high mountains and heath-covered moors of tiiat 
fhinly populated county. This parish consists of three small 
Tillages, or hamlets, two of which were situated in a long narrow 
dale, intersected by a rivulet, whose banks and adjoining pas- 
tures are beautified by venerable oaks and wood that have been 
undisturbed for ages. The other, scattered along the top of a 
lofty bank, commands a view of ^e magnificent vale of Eden« 
liaving in the background the immense range of the Crossfell 
mountains. Besides these villages are several halls and houses 
of very great antiquity, tenanted by peaceful, industrious farmers, 
widely separated from each other, and skirting the hills whidi 
xise from each side of the dale. 

Half a century ago this lovely parish was a garden in Ha 
midst of an immense desert, almost inaccessible to any kind of 
vehicle ; but in late years a few roads have been cut across the 
moors, and on the north the waste has been inclosed and cul- 
tivated. 

These remeu'ks have been premised merely to convey some idea 
of the extreme rural simplicity which must have prevailed in 
such a sequestered spot. In one of those detached residences 

!»efore alluded t6, George G was bom. On the death of 

Ills father, who was a highly respected yeoman and magistrate, 
he possessed suflicient landed property to make him, in such a 
retired primitive place, independent as to earthly tilings. His 
education he received entirely in his native parish, excepting 
during a single year, in which he was sent to a grammar school 
in a neighbouring town, being intended by his parents to move 
in no other sphere of life than that of farmer on his paternal pro- 
perty. Now the object of this memoir is to show how much be- 
nefit may be conferred upon society by men with only a moderate 
source of income, who, like this excellent person^ cultivate their 
talents, and employ their time to the most advantage. When 
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George left the beloved home of his youths in the poMession of 
his elder brother, he fixed upon a residence very near to the viI-» 
lage church. One thing above all others he desired on earthy 
and that one thing he sought after to the day of his death ; viz.j 
^' to dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of his life ; to 
behold the fair beauty of the Lord, and to enquire in his temple." 
(Ps. zxvii* 4.) When he ceased from bodily labour, he seems 
never, excepting during the hours of sleep, to have suffered his 
mind to be inactive. Idleness was intolerable to him. Without 
the opportunity of being instructed by others, he applied himself 
to the study of such arts and occupations as always placed 
within his reach <the most satisfactory and profitable recreations* 
and enabled him to be extensively useful to his fellow men. He 
became a good musician, and the object to which he mainly de- 
voted this talent was the instruction of a choir of singers. For 
half a century he was the chief musician in the house of God, in 
which this interesting part of the solemn ordinances of the Sab- 
hath was conducted in a manner suitable to its importance and 
dignity. A very considerable portion of the psalm tunes were his 
own composition. Even when conversing with his friends, or 
engaged with reading, his hands were frequently occupied in bind- 
ing his own books, or those belonging to the Church ; in cabinet 
making, or in carving toys for little children, to whom he was par- 
ticularly tender and affectionate, and by whom he was mwch be- 
loved. It was only when he read his bible that he invariably sus- 
pended all manual exertions, and gave his whole body, souL and 
spirit, to sacred and prayerful contemplation. 

He had his medicine chest well supplied, and in all ordinary 
•cases of sickness among his poor fellow parishioners he was ready 
and able to administer the needed remedy. In this respect he 
rendered the most essential services to those around him, for the 
nearest surgeon resided at a distance of many miles. 

He studied and practised throughout life Uie|art of painting ; 
and more than one eminent painter of the present day owes ms 
first gratuitous instruction, and his first cheering stimulus in the 
profession, to this kind and good man. 

In him the minister of the Gospel always found a companion 
and supporter. His conduct was a beautiful example of every 
domestic and relative duty. Though of a timid and retiring dispo- 
sition, he did not shrink from the painful task of reproving vice 
and injustice ; and his admonitions were tempered with so much 
affectionate mildness, that they seldom failed to produce a salu- 
tary effect. It was frequently observed that immoral characters 
shunned his presence, for no other reason than that his life wtfS a 
standing reproach to them. 

By the first ranks of society in the neighbourhood he was 
greatly esteemed, and his acquaintance desired. But he lived 
among his own people ; even in his dialect^ and daily walk iniife, 
he was one of them. 
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Oitefi did he visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction ; 
many a time did he relieve the bitterness of distress, and pour the 
balm of consolation into the wounded spirit. 

He was a kind and friendly counsellor to all who knew how to 
value good advice ; and notunfrequently did he prevail upon such 
as were bent upon litigation to " leave off contention before it 
was meddled with." (Prov. xvii. 14.) 

For a number of years George G — — was the gratuitous sur- 
veyor of the parish roads. Occasionally he would take his 
homely dinner in his pocket, and join the labourers in working 
on the roads for a whole day, amusing or instructing them as 
they toiled together, and cheering the rugged path of poverty 
ty taking his own voluntary share in its hardships. 

With his own hand he kept in the neatest order all the stiles 
along the footpaths which conducted to the church. 

He had obtained considerable knowledge of architecture ; and, 
when occasion demanded it, he did not think it beneath him to 
employ his hands in the lowly work of building. When he 
observed the House of God fast sinking into a state of dilapida- 
tion and decay, like the prophet Haggai (chap. i. 4), he urged 
upon his opulent neighbours and friends their solemn obligation 
to provide the means of reconstructing the temple of Jehovah. 
He was very successful in his appeals. And having thus ob- 
tained the pecuniary means, he became himself the willing, gra- 
tuitous, and talented architect. He planned the building, and 
superintended every part of the work. He wrought the oma- 
nental and carved parts, both in wood and stone, with his own 
hands ; in which will be seen a lasting memorial of his skill, 
his industry, and what is best of all, of his zeal for the house 
of God. The structure is eminently beautiful, and strikingly 
accords with its lovely and picturesque situation. He planned 
and executed the elegant font. lie ornamented the interior 
with much of his own paintings, which experienced artists have 
declared to be in excellent taste. He adorned the walls with 
appropriate texts of Scripture, surrounding each by various em- 
blems from the sacred volume. He lived to a good old age, and 
the last feeble powers of his body were devoted to the decoration, 
as those of his mind were to the spiritual service, of God's temple. 

A weeping willow has been planted over his grave, and a very 
handsome monument erected in the choir of the church to his 
memory, by public subscription, chiefly of his parishioners, to 
which the poor were as anxious to subscribe their pence as the 
rich their sovereigns. The elegant epitaph' inscribed upon it 
gives a brief and correct epitome of his history and of his 
character — 

"the memory op the just is blessed.'' 

' "This monument was erected by an approving public, as a 
token of respect to the memory of George G , late of C— , 
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who passed his valuable life within his native valley^ in the 
modest exercise of every public and domestic virtue. 

^' Youth profited by his precepts^ and old age grew better by 
his example. 

*' The afflicted, the desolate, and the oppressed alike bemoaned 
his departure ; and good men looked upon his death as a public 
bereavement. 

''After religiously superintending the reconstruction of this 
church, and aiding with his own hand so excellent a work, he 
died, as he had lived, meekly relying on the merits of his Re- 
deemer, full of Christian hope and resignation ; on the 12th of 
October, 1835, in the eighty-first year of his age." 

The following lines on the death of this truly valuable Chris- 
tian were suggested by the solemn chime of three bells he had 
himself placed in the tower. Under a melancholy reflection 
upon the loss of him who had been so zealous a supporter oC 
and worshipper in God's house, they seemed distinctly to re- 
spond to the author's feeling, and to utter the sounds " He is 
gone ! he is gone !"— 

*' He is gone ! — ^he is gone " to the silence of death— 

In the grave is his body at rest : 
Calmly, while living, he laboured in faith— 

He died with the hope of the blest. 
Long was he spared for a blessing below. 

And often he minister'd good : 
Nor seldom the tear-drops in secret would flow, 
While in dwellings of poverty, suffering, and woe. 

To solace and pity, he stood. 

" He is gone ! — he is gone !" ah, methinks I can hear 

Those words in the soft chiming bells ; 
His absence, where constant he loved to appear. 

Their sound as in sadness now tells. 
For pardon his spirit no longer may cry ; 

But how can that melody cease. 
Which in youth, vdth loud fervour would heavenward flj^ 
And when old, on his lips would slow, faltering die — 

Hie song of salvation and peace ? 

" He is gone ! — ^he is gone I" now the death scene is o'ei; 

The struggle with flesh and with blood ; 
But surely we trust that his sotd evermore; 

Shall joy in the presence of God. 
O think, then, how foolish is earth's dearest joy^ 

How blissful the spirits above ! 
And strive we for pleasures which none may destroy* 
Unmingled for ever with grief or tdloy. 

In the temple of glory and love, 
c3 
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^* He is gone !— lie is gOD€ !" yet his name ever livesi 

Though his spirit far distant is fled ! 
And many a mourner unfeignedly grieves^ 

Deploring the loss of the dead. 
Still blessings that name shall for ever attend^ 

Like the willow that droops on his grave — 
Fond memory long o'er his image will bend. 
And number the deeds of the cottager's friend^ 

With the acts of the pious and brave* 
— ^— — — — — — — I 

UNITY OF THE CHURCH.— No. XXIU. 

(1 Cor. i. 10). 

CxaTAiN formidable objections (aa doubtless they are tOM* 
flidered by those who are wont to make them), to the coBBce' 
tion between the Ch«rdi of £n^andaiid the State ^ to her we of 
A form of pnyer in public worship, and to sundry expressions in 
a few of her services afipointed to be used on sons ^>ecial oeo^ 
sions, have already been disposed of. The course therefore^ 
originally proposed by the writer to be taken, in what he might 
have to say on the Unity of the Church, seems now somewhat 
more open for further progress. The evidence also, which yet 
remains to be brought forward, will, it is hoped, appear so plainly 
to point all in one direction, and in one only, that there will be 
little difficulty in making it clear to minds accessible to convic- 
tion, that such unity is not merely desirable, bota iftity, the ful- 
filment of which is absolutely incumbent upon all professing 
Christians ; and that all who neglect it, however in other re- 
spects zealous or earnest, show thereby that they are far more 
concerned for the advancement of sectarian or party interests, 
than for the promotion of genuine vital religion^ It is, besides, 
always to be borne in mind, that it was the intention of each 
inspired speaker or writer, who uttered or wrote the words con- 
taining the evidence referred to, to forbid^ or eondemn divisious 
in the Church, and to enjoin the closest unity therein. This 
will, it is hoped, appear on the very slight examination which 
IB notices fik« the present can be given to that evidence. 

1. All acctntomed to study the word of truth, and to seek 
from it the comfort and strength it was fint giwn to impart, 
will have often obtained the refreshment they needed from the 
I7t& diapter of the Gospel acccurding to St. itHut* Nor can they 
liave failed, while reading that chapter, to Aotiee the earnestness 
with which our Messed Lord there prays, in behalf of his people, 
that they may be one, la the llih verse we ^md, the following 
words :«»''Holy Father, keep through thine own name, those 
whom thou hast given me, tlM^ they nay be one as we are" 
In the 90di^ the cempaasionate RedieemeF espresily includes att 
heUeverB in his prayer, and goea on in tb» 2ist to entreat "that 
they all may be ozf s \ as thon^ Fathefi art ia me, tmd I m thee 
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tliat they also may be one in vb z that the world may beiieye 
that thou hast sent me." 22. " And the glory which thou gavest 
me, I have given them, that they may be onb, even as wb are 
one," 23. " I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one, and that the world may know that thou hast sent 
me, and hast loved them, as thou hast loved me." Now, here 
the unity that exists between the Father and the Son is propoeed 
as the model of that which should bind all the followers of 
Christ together. And surely amongst other properties of ike 
wiity thc^ disttoguishes the divine persons of the Godhead, 
must be noticed this one, that it cannot be divided or separated 
asunder. In like manner, then, the Unity of the Church must 
be of that kind, that there should be no separation, no divisioa 
amongst its members. Further, this unity would be one evi« 
deaee to the world that Christ had been sent by the Father, 
while it ia clearly enough implied, that divisions would be an 
effectual bar to the Christian perfection for which all ought to 
strive. The unity of the Father and the Son secured a constant 
agreement in design, in will, and in action. It would be im* 
possible to conceive of either being influenced by interests or 
views separate from, or hostile to those of the other. Tl^us, 
real ChrHtians must agree to work by the same means, and for 
the attainment of the same end ; must concur, not only in oh* 
ject, but in the course to be pursued^ in order to the securing of 
that object. 

3. The iqMstle Paul also, in a very striking manner, teaches 
in what light Christians ought to regard such as cause divisions 
in the Church. In Rom. xvi. 17, 18, we read : '* Now, I be* 
seech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and 
avoid them* For they that are such, serve not our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but their own belly, and by good words and fair speeches 
deceive the hearts of the simple." To cause divisions and 
offences, then, is contrary to the doctrine of Christ. Christians 
aie not to follow, but to avoid persons guilty of this sin. Nay,, 
however good the words, or fair the speeches, however kind or 
excellent may appear the instruction offered, yet the persons yrho 
give it, being at the same time separatists or schismatics, must 
be skimned ; for whatever they may pretend, they are serving, 
not the Iiord Jesus Christ, but their own belly— their own 
worldly views, or earoal lusts* 

3. The same apostle had occasion to warn the Corinthian 
Christians against the same evils, which amongst the latter ap« 
pear to have assumed a saore threatening aspect, tiian in the 
Church at Rome. Thoe were those at Corinth who had attached 
themselves to pasticttiar teac^rs, openly professing their pre* 
feience of one above miother. Some stud they were of Paul p 
some that they were of Apollos ; and others, tmit they were or 
Cephas* But the apostle told them that this conduct only 
pigved them all alike to be camaU Each party mif^t suppose 
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themselves endowed with superior spiritual discernment, and, in 
the exercise of this^ think they had discovered in one teacher, 
gifts and graces above what had been imparted to others. The 
^llowers of Paul might say, in language similar to that of sec- 
tarians now, that they profited more under the preaching of 
Paul, than under that of Apollos or Cephas ; and in like man- 
ner, the admirers of the two latter might respectively allege that 
they derived more spiritual advantage from the ministrations of 
their favourite preacher, than from those of Paul. And thus, 
each might, on such grounds, attempt to justify their proceed- 
ings. But whatever ti^ey alleged, their conduct proved them to 
be carnal. A real Christian spirit would have taught them to 
receive, with all humility and thankfulness, the ministrations of 
each, and all these divinely-inspired servants of their divine 
master ; while, at the same time, they would have been careful 
to shun all occasions or appearances of division, and to maintain 
the strictest unity and harmony amongst themselves. But St. 
Paul went further than merely to rebuke the folly and sin of the 
Corinthians, and' showed them in what circumstances conduct 
like theirs would be justifiable. He asked them if Clirist was di- 
vided ? if Paul was crucified for them ? or, if they were baptized 
in the name of Paul f Had Christ been divided, then they might 
have been divided. Had Paul been crucified for them, or had 
they been baptized in the name of Paul, then they might have 
called themselves by the name of Paul, or have been followers of 
Paul. But, since nothing of this was the case ; since Paul, and 
Apollos, and Cephas were only ministers, and not Saviours ; 
were only labourers or servants, and not masters ; since, in a 
word, Christ waa not divided ; since Christ had been crucified for 
them, and they had been baptized in the name of Christ, they 
must not be divided, they must follow Christ only — ^be one in 
Christ — must all speak the same thing, and be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind, and in the same judgment. 

4. l^ Ephes. ii. 20, 21, Christians are described as a temple 
fitly framed together; whereas all dissent proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple, that the real followers of Christ may constitute a temple, 
of which all the parts may be widely separated usunder. In the 
fourth chapter of the same epistle. Christians are spoken of as 
" one body ;" and it is added, '* there is owe spirit." But if the 
principle of Dissent be a right principle, there are many bodies, 
and as many spirits. The word of truth represents the one body 
of Christ to he fitly framed together, and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth. But Dissent allows, nay contends for the 
lawfulness of all denominations, however impossible it may be 
fitly to join these together, however, that which every joint sup- 
plieth may promote, not the compactness, but the continued, the 
permanent disunion of all the parts. Alas, the Scriptures may 
speak ever so plainly, ever so clearly, if that idol of Dissent, trre- 
ligious liberty, teach a different lesson. The word of God is, in 
such a case, disregarded^ and the promptings of human pride 
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made tbeBtaodardoractiOD. The platform, the luutiDgB, or the 
gatheriDgs to deDonnce the Coro Laws, to resist the levyingofa 
chnrch-iate, or to choose coDncillors to maoBge the uTairs of 
some of our larger towns, ha»e often ahowed, that, compared 
with party objects, the eathoritj' of God's word, even id the 
view of the most approved amongst Dissenting ministers, weighs 
but as a feather in the scales. Thai ward may forbid, but Dis< 
sent heeds' not the prohibition. That word may enjoin, but 
Dissent busies itself, not to fulfil the injunction, but to eiplaia 
away its force. Or should this latter be impossible, then, not 
Qufcequently, have the utmost efforts of Dissenting eloquence 
and ingenuity been summoned to show that the particular case 
or occasion comes not within the cognizance of the dirbe law ; 
and that, whatever else the universal Lord, the Sovereign, whom 
we are ia all oar ways to acknowledge, may be permitted to con- 
tronl, with that one case he baa no concern. B. 




©Olafft *6ttt6ts. 



Tbi constitution of the Church of England is greatly to be ad- 
mired for its wisdom in the appointment of its ministers to their 
iGSpective stations. Every one must enter into the ministry by 
the same door. A man must have proper learning, and have 
testimonials of good character, before he can offer himself as » 
candidate for holy orders. He must also have a title to some 
curacy : and when all these requisites are provided, there must 
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be an appeal to the people, and an examination by the bUhopy 
previouB to his ordination to the lowest office in the Church, 
when thus trained, instructed, and ordained, he must rise from 
the office of a deacon to that of a priest, by a due and regular 
discharge of his duties. After his entrance into priest's orders, 
he may, sooner or later, have the care of a Church as rector^ 
Yicar, or incnmbent/ or he may continue still, as many do, a 
curate. But in either case, he may be the pastor of a congre- 
gation, unto whom he duly administers all the rites and ardi« 
nances of the Church, and preaches the word of God. 

Having in our former number given a sketch of the village 
church of Criton (for this is the name by which we shall call it}, 
we will now endeavour to pourtray the leading features in the 
character of the Vittage Pastor of Criton. 

He was about forty years old when he was i^pointed to.hia 
situation. His person was handsome and pleasing. Benevo- 
lence and intelligence shone in his countenance. He was active 
in all his motions, yet grave and serious. He was always cheer- 
ful and kind in whatever company he happened to be cast. He 
never made himself too familiar with any — nevertheless he was 
accessible to the poorest man in the parish. He was a good 
scholar, and well read in theology and general literature. He 
was most exact in the employment of his time, and always punc- 
tual in his engagements to the very minute. If at any time he 
was sharp in his reproofs, it was when any trifled or squandered 
away his precious^time, by keeping him waiting, without cause, 
for them. 

You would see him on a Sunday morning enter the Sunday- 
school a few minutes before the appointed time for business. 
After spending half an hour there, he reserved himself for any 
occasional service for an hour in his study. He was in his vestry 
at least fifteen minutes before the beginning of the service, and 
whenever the church clock struck the moment he should begin, 
the opening sentence was uttered. He prayed the prayers ; he 
read the Scriptures ; he preached the sermon. It was his hearty 
business to be ** seen, heard, felt, and understood " by all his 
people. He did not make one part of the service appear more 
important than another. Cvery word and act showed solemnity, 
earnestness, and attention. The people could not help being 
persuaded tiiat their pastor's heart's desire was, that his minis- 
trations among them should prove " the power of God to their 
salvation." 

After the Sabbath services were over he retired to his study 
for private devotion, when he selected his texts for the ensuing 
Sunday, that he might prepare himsdf for them during the whole 
week. His family shwred his attention at the parsonage during 
an hour in the evening ; and he constantly recommended, both 
by precept and examplc/amt^ catechizing among his people— a 
doty now, alaa I too much neglected. We will endeavour in a 
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future number to show the happy effects of this plau among the 
villagers. 

Our village pastor was not one man on the Sabbath, and ano- 
ther sort of a man on a week day. He was always the pastor. 
He visited his people from house to house in a regular, system- 
atical order, never obtruding at unseasonable hours. He and 
they knew the time he should be with them, so .that there was 
no hurry or confusion in his pastoral visits. He never passed 
by a child, or a servant, without^some suitable and kind remark. 
All were glad to see him, because he was the friend of all. 

If any were sick in his parish he was sure to be a regular 
idsitor at the house and bedside of the afBicted. If a death took 
place, he never failed to comfort the mourners. If any were 
reduced to distress, he would point out the true source of con- 
solation. On many occasions his prudence and experience ena- 
bled him to devise a remedy for the evils that might hai^n* 
As a man of business among his people, he was cautious, wise, 
exact, and upright. If he was called upon to reprove or rebuke 
an offender, he chose the best time and the best way to do it. 
Young clergymen may have good intentions, but they want expe-* 
rieoce ; it is, therefore, a wise plan of our Church to have gene- 
fally a curate in his youth to be the assistant of an older man, 
whereby he more practically learns the more difficult duties of 
his important office. Circumstances indeed may vary, but the 
village pastor will alvrays increase in knowledge by a friendly 
intercourse with his seniors and his neighbours. He will asso- 
ciate, without neglecting his parish, with his Church brethren, 
among whom he receives and imparts instruction. 

This sketch cannot enter into a full detail of the^village pastor 
in catechizing, visiting, reading, studying, preaching, exhorting, 
and all the various other duties of his office. If the reader 
^lould wish to obtain a complete view of the village pastor, we 
recommend Burnet's *^ Pastoral Care," Herbert's "Country 
Pnrson/' and Bridges "On the Christian Ministry," to hi» 
attentive perusal. I have no doubt but that thousands of ouf 
young men at the universities are preparing themselves by study 
and by prayer for becoming faithful and useful parish priests ; 
and we conclude this sketch by exhorting all the laity to pray 
earnestly to God that he would be graciously " pleased to illumi- 
nate all bishops, priests, and deacons with t^ue knowledge and 
understaa&ag of hia word ; and that both by their preaching 
and living they may set it forth, and show it accordingly." 



January. 29Ch« 1843. W. M. 

N.B. In page ll,line 19, of last number, for **twenty"read 
^'seventy."— Ed, KC. 
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[Fram Wbm.Bey't RaaaAa aa Iha Conmun PM^er]. 

OF THB MINIBTBATIOIT OF PUBLIC B&FTIBH OF INFANTS, TO B 



Sect. II. — Of the prrparalivt Praytri and Exkortalioru, to he 
aied b^ore the Adminutratiim of Baptitm. 

1, TBI FIBST aUEaTION : " HATH TEIIS CHILD?" BTC, 

Thb people, with the children, being ready, and the Prittt 
eiitm*g to th»fant (which it then to be filled witk pare tcaler), as 
onr present rubric directs, and etaming there, is, in the first 
place, to ask. Whether the child hat bee* already baptised or no? 
the reason of which is, because Baptism is never to be repeated : 
for as there is but one Lord and one faith, so there is but dim 
BoptimK (Eph. iv. 5). 

3. THB zxbobtation: "dbably bblovbd," btc. 
If the minister be answered, that tbe child hath not been 
baptized, he then begins the solemnity with an exhortation to 
prayer : for there being a mutaal coveoaot in tbis sacrament 
between God and man, so vast a disproportion between the 
parties, and so great a condescension on the part of the Al- 
mighty (who designs only our advantage by it, and is moved 
by nothing but his own free grace to agree to it), it is very 
reasonable the whole solemnity should be begun with an humble 
address to God. 



(I.) Almighty end everlaiting God, ^. — In this prayer we 
commemorate how God did typify this salvation, which he now 
gives by Baptism, in saving Noah and his family by water 
(1 Pet. iii., 30, 21), and by carrying the Israelites safe through 
the Red Sea (1 Cor. x. 2} ; sa also how Christ himself, by 
being baptized, »anct\fied water to the mystical taaihing auny <f 
tin : and upon these grounds we pray that God, by his Spirit, 
mil waih and tanetify this child, that he may be delivered from 
hit tprath, received into the art of hit Church, and so filled with 
grace as to live holily here, and happily hereafter. 

(3.) Almighty and tmtnor/dl God, ^.'^In this prayer we 
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express our earnestness and importanity ; we again renew oar 
address, requesting— ^r^^ that this child may be pardoned and 
regenerated ; and secondly, that it may be adopted and accepted 
by Almighty God. 

4. THE QOSPBL. 

7%e people standing up (which shows that they were to kneel 
at the foregoing prayers), the minister is to read to them a por- 
tion of Scripture selected from St. Mark x. 13-16. The appli- 
cation of this passage has been censured by some persons^ 
inasmuch as the children there mentioned were not brought to 
be baptized. If people would but consider upon what account 
the Gospel is placed here, they would soon withdraw such an 
unwarranted charge. In the making of a covenant, the express 
consent of both parties is required : and, therefore the covenant 
of Baptism being now to be made, between Almighty God and 
the child to be baptized, it is reasonable, that before the sure- 
ties engage in belutlf of the infant, they should have some com- 
fortable assurances that God, on his part, will be pleased to 
consent to and make good the agreement. For their satisfac- 
tion, therefore, the priest, who is God's ambassador, produces 
a warrant from Scripture (the declaration of his will), whereby 
it appears that Grod is willing to receive infants into his favour, 
and hath, by Jesus Christ, declared them capable of that grace 
and glory, which^ on God's part, are promis^ in this baptismal 
covenant: wherefore the sureties need not fear to make the 
stipulation on their part, since they have God's own word, that 
there is no impediment in children to make them incapable of 
receiving that which he hath promised, and will surely perform. 

5. THE EXHORTATION: "BELOVED, TB HBAft," ETC. 

From all which premises, the Church, in a brief exhortation 
that follows, concludes that the sureties may cheerfully promise 
that which belongs to their part, since God, by his Son, hath 
given sufficient security that his part shall be accomplished. 
But this being the overflowings of God's pure mercy and good- 
ness, and not owing to any merits or deserts in us, it is fit it 
should be acknowledged in an humble manner. 

6. THB THANKSGIVING : "ALMIGHTY AND EVERLASTING," ETC. 

This is a thanksgiving for our own call to the knowledge of and 
faith in God, which we are put in mind of by this fresh occasion : 
and wherein we also beg of God to give a new instance of his 
goodness, by giving his Holy Spirit Jo the infant now to be bap- 
tized, that so it may be bom again, and made an heir of everlasting 
salvation. 

7. THE PREFACE TO THE COVENANT : " DEARLY BELOVED" ETC.* 

And now, no doubt remaining but that God is ready and will- 
ing to perform his part of the covenant, so soon as the child 
shall promise on his ; the Priest addressing himself to the god- 
fathers and godmothers to promise for him, and from them 
take's security that the infant shall observe the conditions that 
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are required of liim. And in this there is nothing strange or 
new ; nothing which is not used almost in every contract. 

8. THB STIPULATION : " I DEMAND THE&BFORS/' BTC. 

This is drawn up all along by way of question and answer, 
which seems to have been the method even in the days of the 
apostles : for St. Peter calls baptism the answer of a geod [eon^ 
science (1 Pet. iii. 21^ : and in the primitive C^vrdi queries 
were always put to the persons baptized, which persons at age 
answered themselves, and children by their representatives, w£o 
are therefore to answer in the first person (as the advocate 
speaks in the person of the client), I renounce, (kc, because tiie 
contract is properly made with the child. The stipulation is 
made in the name of the childy as the words clearly show. 

9. THE Qusaixs : '^ dost thou«" etc. 

These queries Biefour: — 

(1.) First, then, when we enter into covenant with God» "Wt 
must have the same friends and enemies as he hath ; especially 
when the same that are enemies to him are also enemies to our 
salvation. Therefore we engage to rmtmnce the devil and ott Us 
works, 8fe, 

(2.) Faith is a necessary qualification for baptism (Maidc 
x^, 16) ; and therefore before Philip would baptize the eouiidi^ 
he asked him if he believed vfith aU his heart (Acts -viii. Zf^i 
Henee the propriety of our form. 

(3.) It is not only necessary tiiat the party to be biqjtizad 

do believe the Christian faith, but he must also desire to be 

joined to that society by the solemn rite of initiation; wteia- 

fore the child is farther demanded, whether he wiU be baptized in 

4he faith? 

(4.) St. Paul tells us, they that are baptized must toott -in 
newness of Itfe (Rom. vi. 4) : for which reason the child is 
demanded, fourthly, tf he tnll keep God*s holy toiU and com- 
mandmenis, and walk in the same all the days of his life? 



'< Btore your mindB woll wifh Soiiptore ; drink deep into its spirit. Be st^- 
fost, immoveable ; root yooieelvefl finnly in the Udfb, lay the foimdatim of 
your faith deep in the Book of Ages. I can giro yon no better advioe; I dare 
give yon no other. You need not fear the infidel, with all his sophistiy end 
Bttbtlety— nor the papist, with all his errors— if the ' fTord qf Christ dweO in 
you ricMp,* "—Sdward Datum, Esq, 

I. The £pistoi.art or Doctrinal Writings, particu- 

LARLT those OF St. PaUL. 
I. ON THB EPISTLB TO THE ROMANS. 

This Epistle, though seventh in order of time, is placed first of 
the apostolical writings, prohably from its being the longeat 
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and most comprebensiTe of aU St. Paal's writings. Probably 
it was writtea at Corinth^ a.d. 58« It contatm a statement oi 
the doctrines of the Gospel in regular order ; and consists of 
four parts. I. llie introdnctian (cL L 1-13). 2. The docirinai 
part concerning justification, &c. (i. 14-32; ii.-zi). 3. Theprac^ 
Heal part (xii.-xv. 1-14). 4. The conclusion (xv. 15; xyi). 
The whole epistle sets before us free redemption, justification, 
and salvation in Ohrist Jesus alone, and yet shows us that the 
people of Christ will be a "peculiar people, zealoua of good 
works/' 

2. Epiatka to the Corivthians* 

FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

This epistle was written from Ephesus about a.d. 57* Ccninth 
was a large and wealthy city in Greece. For the history of the 
foroAtion of the Church at Corinth, read Acts rviii. 1-18* 
SL Paul staid here nearly two years. The Charch consisted 
partly of Jewstand partly of Gentiles, but chiefly of the latter; 
whence the apostle had to combat, sometimes with Jewish 
supeistition, and sometimes with heathen licentiousness. Tbm 
epistle divides itself into three parts. 1. The introductioa 
(!• 1-9) • 2. A treatise or discussion of various particidara 
adapted to the state of the Corinthian Church ; which may be 
commodiously arranged into two sections : — 

Sect 1. A reproof of the corruptioBS and abuses whidi disgiaceA 
die Chmch (i. 10; vi 1-10). 

Sect. 2. An answer to the questions which the Corinthian Church 
had proposed to the apostle (vii.-xv). 

Sect. 3. Theconclusion^ comprising directionsrelative to the con- 
tributions for the saints at Jerusalem, promises that the apostle 
would shiMTtly visit them, and salutations to various members 
of tiie Church at Corinth (xvi). 

SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

This epistle was written from Macedonia, probably irom 
Philippi, and within a year after the preceding one, that ia, 
early in the year 58. The apostle here defends himself from 
charges made against him, exhorts to reformation, and threatens 
the impenitent. The epistle consists of three sections- 
Sect 1. The introduction (i. 1, 2). 

Sect 2. The apostle's defence of himself (i. 3-24 ; ii.-xiii. 10). 
Sect 3. The condusion (xiH. 11-14). 

EPISTLE TO THE OALATIANS. 

This epistle was written from Corinth probably about a Ji. 
52, or A.D. 53. The first three chapters contain the doctnnu^ 
and the last tiiree the practice, of the Gospel. Wilson says, 
'^This epistle, next to the Romans, may be looked on as a 
most admirable system of divinity. Everything of doctrine 
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and of divinitjr is in it ; and what the Gospel really is may 
hence be collected with the greatest certainty." Milner, vol. 1, 
p. 87« Before the reader studies this Epistle, it may be useful 
to read Acts xviii. 18-28 ; and xix. and xx. 



27ie Tabernacle of Motes, practically considered in Sixteen Lis- 
courses. By the Rev. W. Mudge, B.A. Derby : Mozley and 
Son. 1842. 

To those who wish to find Christ and his Gospel in the writings 
of Moses, we do most cordially recommend this interesting vo- 
lume. The whole is a valuable exposition of those words of 
Jesus, " Moses wrote of me," " Search the Scriptures, for theg 
testify of me" The writer justly observes, " The writings of the 
great Jewish Lawgiver would seem to be almost an unexplored 
region of divine inspiration. Very many readers of the holy 

word do greatly slight Moses and the prophets Certainly 

very much land ^et remains to be possessed and cultivated in 
theological learning ; and these ' Sixteen Discourses on the Ta- 
bernacle of Moses,' do but form, as it were, a prelude to the 
fulness of Grospel type and similitude to be discovered in the 
Pentateuch. Israel thought scorn of that pleasant land. Do 
Christians always value as they ought their goodly heritage ? or 
cherish, as they might do, acquaintance with the mind or will 
of their beloved Lord, in the glorious fulness of its revelation ? ** 

Gerns of Protestant Truth, selected from the Speeches and Writings 
of E, Dalton, Esq. By a Lady. London : Baisler. 1 842. 

This little volume is rightly named. It contains Protestant 
truth unadulterated with that noxious heresy which is the bane 
of the Church of England at this day. The spirit which runs 
through it may be seen in the quotations which head the Bible 
article of the present number of the Village Churchman, 

A Short Account of the Fasts and Festivals of the Church of Eng^ 
land. By Thomas Stephen^ Author of *^ The Life and Times 
of Archbishop Sharp.'' London: Lendrum. 1842. 

This small and unpretending, yet eloquently written volume, 
we can cordially recommend to ail the readers of our magazine. 
It is the most concise and yet comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject now extant ; and its price places it vnthin the reach of the 
humblest member of the Church. At the end of each chapter 
the author gives abundant reference to works which the studious 
reader may consult with advantage. 
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Corrtsfpotttrettrn 



(To Hu Editor of the ViBage Oiurchman,; 

Sir,— -In addition to the information respecting Milburga 
which your correspondent " Breconian " was kind enough to 
furnish in the December number of your periodical, I have had 
given me the following list of churches taken from the ^* Liber 
Ecclesiasticus,'' which contains, I believe, all the churches said 
to be dedicated to her :— * 

Beckbury (Salop), Llanvillo (Brecknockshire), Offenham 
(Worcestershire), Stoke (Salop), Wenlock Abbey (Salop), Wix* 
ford (Warwickshire). Her festival, it appears, is commemorated 
on the 23rd of February. 

It affords me much pleasure, in common with others, to wit* 
ness so much light thrown upon the introduction of Christianity 
into this island in your publication. It certainly is a subject of 
the utmost importance, and ought to be often and generally 
treated, especially in these days of Romish ascendancy. That 
the Gospel was preached among the ancient Britons in tiie daya 
of the apostles, is an historic fact which no one can deny. We 
find it recorded in the "British Triads," which I believe you have 
not alluded to in your notices on the subject. These, together 
with the poetical productions of the bards, were the genuine 
records and authentic remains of the ancient Druids and Bards 
of the isle of Britain ; and they were never embellished, inter- 
polated, or corrupted by the fabulous and superstitious pens of 
Popish monks — a fate which the ecclesiastical records of the 
Cymry have, most unfortunately, undergone. In these Triads 
we find the following notices on the subject — 

'^The three holy families of the isle of Britain : 

"The first, the family of Bran the Blessed, son of Llyr Lledi- 
aith : that Bran brought the faith in Christ first into this island 
from Rome, where he had been in prison through the treachery 
of Aregwedd Foeddawg, daughter of Avarwy, son of Lludo. 

" The second was the family of Amedda Wiedig, who first 
gave land and privileges to God and his saints in the isle of 
Britain. 

^^The third was Brychan Brycheiniog, who gave his children 
a liberal education, tliat they might be able to teach the faith in 
Christ to the nation of the Cymry» when they were unbelievers.^ ' 
Triad 18. 

The three sovereigns of the isle of Britain who conferred 
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''Bran the Blessed, son of Llyr Llediaith, who first brought 
the faith in Christ to the nation of the Cymry from Rome, where 



lie had beea seven years a hostage for his son Caradog, whom 
the Romans had taken captive after he was betrayed by treachery, 
and an ambush laid for him by Aregwedd Foeddawg. 

** The second, Lleirwg, the son of Coel, surnamed Llenfer 
Mawr, who made the ficst Qiorch at Llandaf, and that was the 
first in the isle of Britain, and who bestowed the privilege of 
ooQQtry, and nation, and jodgment, and validity of oathj^ i^n 
liftose who i^onld be of the faith of Chxist. 

** The third, Cadwalladr the Blessed, who granted the privikger 
of his land and all his property to the fiuthful^ who fled from 
the infidel Saxons, and the nnbrotherly ones who wished to alsy 
them."— !ZWad 35, 

From these Triads it appears that Bran, the father of Caradog« 
or Caractacus, was the blessed instrument of introducing Chris- 
tianity into this island, probably about the year 58 or 59. When 
Claudius^ the Roman emperor, sent his legions into Britain, 
Cfluradog, Prince of Siluria, was elected in a national convention 
to the supreme command of tiie native forces (Triad 17). For 
the space of nine years Caradog fought successfully, and defied 
the armies of the Romans, until at last he was treacherously be- 
trayed by Queen Cartismandue into the hands of Ostorious 
Scapula, the Roman general. And in consequence Bran and 
his family were carried to Rome about the year 51, as hostages 
for his son, where he remained seven years, during which time 
he became a convert to the Christian religion, the doctrines of 
which he probably heard preached by St. Paul himself ; as the 
apostle, according to the dironology of Eusebius and Jerome^ 
arrived at Rome in the year 56, which was about two years be- 
fore the release of Bran and his family. 

And as the apostle himself tells us, that he "dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, and received all that came t9 him> 
preaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all confidence, no num forbiddiog ;'' it was an opportunity 
that Bran and others from Britain were likely to avail themselves, 
of, to be taught the new doctrine tiiat was liien being published 
in the streets of Rome. 

The " Genealogy of the Saints,'' originally written in the 
ancient British language, mentions the names of four Christian 
teachers, who accompanied Bran on his rstom to his native 
country, through whose instrumentality the Gospel was first 
proclaimed in this islaud. Their names were Hid, Cyndaf, 
Mawan, and Arwystli Hen. The former three are said to have^ 
been " men of Israel," or Jews ; the latter a *' mm of Italy," or 
a Roman, who is identified by some with Aristobulus,. spoken of 
by St. Paul, in his epistle to the Robmuis (xvL 10). And what 
seems to confirm this idea is, that according to the (xreek mar* 
tyrology, as quoted by Archbishop Usher, it appears that Aris* 
tobttlns was ordained by St. Paul aa Bishop of the Britons. 
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Sucb, sir, is the united tertimony of the Bardic Triads^ and 
the ancient British records, respeetiog the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into this, isiand ; but it by bo meaoi coatntdicts the idea 
of St. Paul's coming into Britain : on the coatrary, it would have 
been a very natural feeling in Bran, if he heard St. Paul preach 
in Rome, to invite the great apostle of the Gentiles oyer into 
Britsdn to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation through the 
blood of Christ to his own fellow-countrymen. Gildas, a British 
hifltorian, states that Christianity was preached amongst the 
Britons before the year 61. This writer lived from about ▲•o. 
500 to 570. Thus much at present, as I may have occasion to 
recor to ^28 subject again, and so 

I remain. Rev. Sir, yours truly, 

CURATE OF LLANMEILEN. 



Mi^ttUamu, 



THE PRATBB BOOK. 

Tbb Prayer Book is your own book — ^your own inheritance^ 
as sons of the Church. In a series of services of pure and so- 
liemn beauty, it accompanies you from the cradle to the grave. 
It meets you at the baptismal font ; it furnishes you with a 
catechism for your younger years ; it goes with you when you 
seek the bishop to lake upon yourselves your baptismal vow. 
When you enter the estate of holy matrimony, then again the 
Prayer Book meets you, and sends you out into the world with 
blessing and with prayer : you see it still with the same unwea- 
ried ease and asstdnous love receiving your children at the font 
as it received yourselves before ; and going from the font to th& 
altar to join the thankful mother in her praises to Almighty 
Gh>d for her deliverance from the great pain and peril of child- 
birth. Then when illness comes upon you, and lays you low upon> 
the bed of suffering, the Prayer Book brings the priest to your 
bedside—bids him soothe your aching heart, fill you with the 
hope of the Gospel, and pour upon you, by his spiritual blessing, 
a peace which this world can neither give nor take away. Nay,. 
it leaves you not even when your eyes are closed in death : it 
waits upon you by the side of the opened tomb, and gravely and 
affectionately commits your spirit to Almighty God (as it were), 
reminding the dull earth that it must give you up again at the 
resurrection of the dead.— JRc». F, Wi. JFh6ei*. 
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PEARLS WORTH STRlNaiNa. 

Fnm Howell *8 Remains* 

We generally, I might say invariably, wish that this or that 
affliction were removed^ rather than praying that God would 
grant us his presence to comfort ns under the weight of woe, and 
enable us to endure. When the Israelites could not drink of 
the waters of Marah, being so bitter, they cried unto the Lord, 
and he desired Moses to cut down a certain tree and cast it into 
the spring, and it immediately made the waters palatable. Thus 
the Lord removed not the waters, but sweetened them : so does 
the presence of God sweeten our bitterest afflictions. Let us 
not then cry out to be separated from them ; but rather pray 
that God would vouchsafe us his presence to strengthen and 
comfort us in them : then it matters not whether in this world 
we are prosperous or in adversity ; whether in pain or free from 
pain; God will soon bring us through the wilderness; and 
whilst here, his presence shsdl support us. Both his providence 
and grace are given to the Christian pilgrim in his journey to 
eternity. 

We must all sooner or later be convinced of our own sin and 
of God's holiness : happy shall we be if this conviction takes 
place on this side eternity ; before we stand in the presence of 
God, and hear that dreadful sentence which, when once passed, 
can never be reversed. 

If we yield to small temptations, we shall most undeniably 
yield to great ones also. 



Caleniran 



FEBRUARY. 



2« 

PS 



5 

12 
19 
24 
26 



Sundays and 
Holy-days, 



Purific. V. Mar^ 
5 Sun. after Epiph. 
Septuages. Sunday 
Sezages. Sunday 
St. Matthias 
Quinquages. Sun. 



Morning. 
IstLesson ( 2dLesson 



Wisd. 9 
Isaiah 59 
Gen. 1 
3 



Wisd. 19 
Gen. a 9 



Mark 



Luke 



1 
5 
12 
2 
7 
9 



Evening. 



IstLesson 



2dLesson 



Wisd. 12 
Isaiah 64 
Gen. 2 
6 



Ecclus. 1 
Gen. 12 



1 Cor. U 

2 Cor. 1 
8 

GaL 2 

Eph. 1 
J— 3 



a To ver. 20. 



W. E. Painter, 842; Strand, London, Printer. 



VILLAGE CHURCHMAN. 



N0.LXIII.] MARCH, 1843. [New Sebieb. 




Ci-RLISLS CATHEDKAL, 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MORE ANCIENT THAN 

THE CHUECH OF ROME. 
It is very industriously circulated by designing persons tbat the 
Church of ElngUnd is indebted, alike for her articles of faith and 
her ritua! or service, to the Church of Rome. lu the last Dum- 
ber of the Village Churchman vie proved thBX oare is theoM faith ; 
we now proceed to prone that we are not indebted to the 
Church of Rome for the services of our Church, inasmuch as 
almost all of them are to be found in liturgies composed loog 
prior to the establishment of Popery. It may he safely affirmed 
that we are not under obligations to Rome for one of our col- 
lects or prayers ; they have been selected out of liturgies which 
were used both in the WeBtern and Eastern Churches — from 
liturgies even which were used by some of the apostles them- 
selves. The following ara some of the liturgies referred to ; — 
there is the liturgy of St. James, who was the first bishop of the 
first Christian Church at Jerusalem ; the liturgy of St. Mark, 
who was consecrated Bishop of Alexandria; those of Basil, 
ChryaoBtom, and the Clementine liturgies. To these the 
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Church of England is chiefly indebted for some portion of 
her prayers and collects. But the real truth is, those pmv^n 
and coUeets have been so altered and shortened^ and rendered 
80 conformable to the language and phraseology of the epistles 
and gospels — in a word, to the Scriptures, that they may almost 
be r^parded as origindU; and as to the sentences in our prayer 
books, they are mostly the same as those which are still to be 
found in th6 most ancient liturgies, those literally used by tJie 
apostles themselves. 

Now let us look at one instance, taken from the liturgy of 
St. Mark, in the communion service. After the creed was read, 
the priest said, " Tkt Lord be with fimdU ;*' to wiiich the people 
were commanded to answer, ^^Aitd wHkthf.spmt^** then, **Ltft up 
your A<M^'— "« JWh l^t thmupwtio the Lord ;*'^^ •* Leiut give 
ihankftmt^tke XonI''— '' U i> meet and fight so to do." Now 
what can be more agreeable to the seatenow^&our prayer books. 
It is to be observed diat the very sant aaiiteBf»» occur in St.. 
Jamea's litozgy, as wdl asinotfam... 

We will instaace a few man emniplea' ooaifihBirtitf^r ef the 
remark with wfaidi we commeaoed, namely, tfaat^ oior scnrices- 
were compiled from liie moitaseiaBtUtarpeft tatlit OhrisHaa 
Church. 

The retpomea after the first Lerd^a Prayer^ at raomiog; and 
evening prayer, are frequent in aacteot: liturgies, particolariy m 
those of St. James and St. Chrysostom. The rnnety-fifth Psalm, 
" O come, let us sing unto the Lord," &c., was used in all the 
ancient liturgies ; as those of Si. Chrysostom and St. Basil 
witness for the Greek Church, the testimony of St. Augustine 
for the African, and all its ancient offices for the Western. St. 
Ambrose saith, that in his time it was the use of the Church to 
begin their service with it ; for which reason, in the Latin ser* 
vices, it is called the Inoiiaiory Psalm, 

The ,Te Deum is generally believed to have been composed by 
St. Ambrose for the baptism of St. Augustine. 7%e collects for 
Peace, for the Queen, and for the Clergy, in the morning and 
evening prayer, are word for word translated out of the " Sacra- 
mentary " of St. Gregory, and the closing collect is well known 
to be the composition of St.. Chrysostom. 

St. Basil tells us that litanies were read in the Church of 
Neocaesarea, between Gregory Thaumaturgus's time and his 
own ; and St. Ambrose hath left a form of litany, which bears 
Ms name, agreeing in many things with this of ours. The same 
may be said of the other portions of our Church service, namely, 
that they are derived from the most ancient sources, and con- 
sequently that we owe no debt of gratitude to the Church of 
Rome on the score of her furnishing us with forms to help for- 
ward and elevate the devotion of our Church's children. As 
many of our readers are probably unacquainted with the history 
of those ancient men to whose works reference is often made 
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by eccleBiastical writers, we subjoio a very brief notice of their 
names, and the times in which each flourished. 

Ambrose, a.d. 374 ; Athanasius, a.d. 326 ; Augustine, a.d. 
396 ; Basil the Great, a.d. 370 ; Chrysostom, a.d. 398 
Clemens of Alexandria, a.d. 192 ; Clemens of Rome, a.d. 65 
Cyprian, a.d. 248 ; Cyril of Jerusalem, a.d. 350 ; Durandus 
A.D. 1296 ; Eusebius, a.d. 315 ; Qregory the Great, a.d. 590 
Gregory Nazianzen, a.d. 370 ; Gregory Nyssa, a.d. 370 
Hierome, or Jerome, a.d. 378 ; Ignatius, a.d. 101 ; Irenseus, 
A.D. 167; Justin Martyr, a.d. 140; Origen, a.d. 230; Poly- 
carp, A.D. 108 ; Socrates, a.d. 439 ; Sozomer, a.d. 440 ; Tatian, 
a.d. 172 ; Tertullian, a.d. 192 ; Theodoret, a.d. 423 ; Theo- 
phylast, A.D. 1077* 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Carlisle, and a circuit of 
fifteen miles round the city, was granted to St. Cuthbert, Bishop 
of Lindisfam, and his successors, by King Egfrid, a.d. 685. 

This was made a bishop's see in the year 1133, by King 
Henry I., who gave at the same time a jurisdiction of part of 
the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, in the province 
of York. Athelwold, prior of St. Oswald's, was the first Bishop 
of Carlisle. 

The arms of this see are a black cross, charged with a golden 
mitre in the centre, and borne on a white shield. The ca&edral 
church, dedicated to St. Mary, was originally a complete cross, 
and had cloisters and a chapter-house. The greatest part of the 
cloisters and a large portion of the nave were destroyed in the 
civil wars, and the two remaining arches of the nave are fitted 
up as a parish church. This part is Norman, of a simple and 
massive character. The east end is decorated. The transepts 
are narrow, short, and have no aisles. The tower is small and 
low. The choir consists of seven arches, with aisles, and is 
considerably wider than the nave. Though inferior in size t» 
many other of the cathedral churches in the kingdom, yet many 
of its details are of exceedingly good architectural character. 

The present bishop is the Honourable and Right Reverend 
H. Percy, D.D., consecrated a.d. 1827* 

RELIGIOUS STATISTICS^ 
The following information has been collected with much care 
by the Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts :-— 

Christians 260,000,000 

Jews w 4,000,000 

Mahometans 96,000,000 

Idolaters of all sorts 500,000,000 



Total population of the world. . • . 660,000,090 
s 2 
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THE VILLAGE GREEN.— No. L THE PARSON'S FEES. 



I TOLD you so, Ben ; I was sure they wouldn't do anything for 
nothing. It's always the way with them. 

Be7t, Indeed, Bill, I do not see why they should. I do not 
think we should do otherwise in their places. 

Bill. Yes ; but I want to know the rights of it. What busi- 
ness have they to make us pay : I thought they were well paid 
already. 

, at 

Ben, As to the rights of it, I believe it is their due. I fancy 
that they have a fair right to demand, because you see it's their 
property : and I've heard say that they are not well paid accord- 
ing to what they ought to be. 

Bill, Well, but Ben, it's very hard upon us poor fellows to 
be paying our betters, as they are pleased to call them — it's very 
hard, I say, that, when a poor man has slaved away all the week, 
he can't enjoy his earnings somehow. 

Ben. I don't know all that I could wish about the matter, 
as regards gentlefolks ; but the hardship is, perhaps, a little of 
your own making. 

Bill. Why I wonder at you ; you don't feel for another at 
all. Why you takes part with them parsons. 

Ben. you know we ought to do them justice ; and I must 
say, that I do not think that they are generally unreasonable. 

Bill. I don't know what you call unreasonable ; but I don't 
like to be imposed upon. 

Ben, No, not imposed upon ; you can't mean this. 

Bill. Yes, but I do though ; I calls it a sort of cheating, d'ye 
see. 

Ben. Aye, but you may be mistaken. If you had an acknow- 
ledged right to anything, you wouldn't like any one to speak so 
about you. 

Bill. Perhaps not ; perhaps they don't intend to cheat ; but 
it's very like it. 

Ben. But why should you think they wish to cheat ? 

Bill. Why, to make money, to be sure. 

Ben. Is this fair. Bill ? I must take the parsons' part if 3^ou 
ill treat them so. 

Bill. I ill treat 'em ? " no I don't ! But, as I said before, one 
don't like to be cheated with one's cj'es open — wide awake. 

Ben. I think you'll find there's no cheating ; and I say, 
don't you remember t'other day how the parson was so good to 
our neighbour ; he wouldn't be so at one time and cheat at 
$uiother. Besides, people would despise him, and he would find 
it wouldn't do to try this game. But I say they don't wish to 
take advantage of ua ; I am sure of it. 

Bill, I dare say I should get to be somewhat your way of 
thinking, if you. wasn't so determined to say I was wrong, and 
the pwftQ.ns right, . . 
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Ben. Our conversation, then, has been of some use. Should 
we be talking together again, perhaps you will do more justice 
both to me and the parsons. I can get nothing by making their 
case good, and it seems you don't like me the better for it ; but 
I must say the truth. 

Bill, I likes to talk to you, you know, about it, because you 
are one of my sort in most things. We didn't get on very well 
t'other day in our talk about them fees; though afore you'd 
done I was more pleased than when you began. 

Ben. Yes, I believe you mean well. Bill, often ; I would do 
you justice, as well as expect you to do justice to others. I told 
you what I thought somewhat as to the cause of your dislike 
and objection to pay the fees. There are some who like to put 
off paying, but I'm afraid you would not pay at all. 

Bill. I believe you, Ben ; you would not wrong any man : 
that has always been your principle — at least, ever since I knew 
you. It's very true that I don't wish to pay if I don't think it 
right to do so. 

Ben. But upon what reason do you say this ? 
Bill. Why, I told you it partly before, and I'll tell you more. 
Ben. Go on then. 

Bill. Well, there's the churching; why should I pay a 
shilling for my poor wife to be churched, I should like to 
know ? The service is read on purpose to be sure, but that's the 
parson's business, and there's often others churched at the same 
time. I don't make any question about the matter of being 
churched, because that's right, I believe. I am sure we ought 
to thank Gqd, particularly after so much pains, d'ye see. Then, 
again, there's the christening — 

Ben. No, no ; there's no charge for this. 

Bill. Well, when poor dame P was buried they had 

some shillings to pay for that, poor folks ! 

Ben. But don't you know that the churchyard belongs to the 
parson ? and if he doesn't choose he needn't bury them against 
his consent — I mean, as far as his right is concerned. Of course, 
the churchyard is for the purpose ; but it is like private pro- 
perty, I believe, in this respect. No person has a right to invade 
it, and you know there need be the parson's permission before 
any sheep are fed there that are not his own. 

Bill. I am quite surprised at what you now say : I didn't 
think of it, because, perhaps, I hadn't a mind to it before. 

Ben. You see, then, that the parson's fees are not to be re- 
fused unjustly. 

Bill. Why yes ; I think it's not fair to cheat him, especially 
if he's a man with a family. 

Ben. Ah, Bill, it's no good man that will make it his busi- 
ness to cheat at all. 

Bill. You're right there ; you know I've been to church and 
heard the same there. 
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Ben. 1 hope you will cultivate the habit of going there. It's 
there that I have learnt what makes me happy, and it's the 
hlessing of Him whose the church is, that makes what I say of 
use to you ; for you know that I am but a poor feeble instrument. 

E. W. B. 



GIFTS AND GRACE.— By Gertrude Frances. 

It is a humiliating truth, which we learn from daily experience, 
that while we profess, as followers of Christ, to toke his holy 
word as the rule of our conduct, we too often act in direct oppo- 
sition to those truths which are there declared to be of vital 
importance. 

Thus our Saviour expressly records those graces as most 
precious in the sight of heaven, which are held in reproach and 
lightly esteemed among men ; and St. Paul, inspired by the same 
Divine Spirit, pronounces the most eminent gifts bestowed on the 
Christian Church, to be nothing worth, if unaccompanied by the 
grace of charity, or the love of God in the heart ; yet it is to be 
feared that too generally the pride which belongs to our fallen 
nature leads us to hold in higher esteem the exterior attainments 
mentioned by the apostle, than those truly Christian graces so 
precious in the sight of our Saviour. And at the present period, 
when an unparalleled diffusion of knowledge is spreading over 
the face of the earth, and a theoretic acquaintance with divine 
things is consequently of easy attainment, the subject is one 
which calls for the closest self-examination, since where a specu- 
lative knowledge of religion is combined with outward fervour 
and eloquence, the soul may be fatally deceived and lulled into 
false security by the delusion of self-love ; till in the day of trial, 
which must come to all, that profession, which appeared to the 
eye of man lovely as the green bud of promise, shail wither like 
the barren fig tree, having no root, from whence could spring 
the real fruit of righteousness. It is not the object of these 
pages to depreciate either mental or religious attainments ; they 
are the gifts of our Creator, who bestows nothing which is useless 
orsuperifiuous ; and if we study the page of holy writ with serious 
meditation and fervent prayer, we have God's gracious and immu- 
table promise that wisdom shall be given, which will enable us to 
use these gifts so as to advance the interests of true piety and to 
encourage us in our Christian progress. We have many bright 
examples in our age, country, and sex, where gifts and grace have 
been so happily blended, and produced a result so favourable to 
the cause of true holiness, as to lead all who feel an interest in 
its promotion fervently to pray that ^' what God hath thus 
joined may never be put asunder." To those, however, who, 
dazzled by the lustre of superior attainments, are too easily 
induced to regard them as peculiar marks of the favour of God, 
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it may be observed that they would do well to test the characters 
of such as are thus distinguished, ere they repose implicit confi- 
dence in their religious profession. They should, if possible, be 
followed into their families, in order to mark the spirit which 
regulates their social and private duties, since it is in the hal- 
lowed sanctuary of home, removed from the stimulus of human 
applause, that true piety emits that pure and holy light which 
" shineth more and more unto the perfect day/' 

We must ever bear in mind, that superior gifts call for a more 
than ordinary degree of grace to enable their possessor to pre- 
serve, amid the flattery of the world and the deceptions of self- 
love, that meek and quiet spirit which God has declared to be 
of " great price." 

These remarks are made in no uncharitable spirit, for the 
writer desires ever to bear in mind that Christian precept, '^ Judge 
no/ lest, ye be judged;", but where it b so difficult to discover 
the true from the £ftUe professor, ewn charity itself suggests 
that we should be diffident in reposing coafidenee when it is too 
frequently deceived; yet it eannot be doubted that in this highly 
favoured land, where Christianity-has so long shed ha cloudless 
ray, there are numbers in every sect, rank, and profession 
who adorn their holy religion by a consistent walk of piety, 
and whose lives can well bear the test of the strictest ordeal. 
To suppose otherwise would be to cast an aspersion on the 
word of truth, which, in direct allusion to this subject, de- 
clares that the tree shall be known by its fruits. Still the 
path of eminence is ever the path of danger, where the Chris- 
tian has especial need of the breastplate of righteousness to pro- 
tect him from the keen shafts of malice and ill-will: and this 
should teach us not to desire high attainments for ourselves, nor 
envy those who possess tiiem ; rather let us earnestly pray for 
that singleness of heart which desires to tread the path of humble 
usefulness, and solely depends on the grace of God, without which 
the choicest gifts will be, as the apostle justly warns us, little better 
than *^ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal." It is humility of 
spirit joined to simplicity of purpose which constitutes true Chris- 
tianity, and imparts a blessing to the pious endeavours of those 
who actively engage in the pure sphere of Christian benevolence^ 
finding their sweetest enjoyment in solacing the temporal distress 
and administering to the spiritual wants of others. Yet even 
this blessed occupation, consecrated as it is by the express com- 
mand of our divine Lord and Master, demands the vigilant exer- 
cise of prayer and watchfulness, since with the sacred injunction 
to visit the fatherless and widows is blended that of keeping 
ourselves unspotted from the world ; and if we permit vanity or 
self-esteem to mingle with the pure principle of love to God and 
man, which can alone render our works acceptable to our hea- 
venly Father, we shall be far less spiritual in His sight than 
the indigent and helpless objects of our charity. They are indeed 
unable to render active service to their God, but they may have 
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learned that leason of pious resignation to Ilia will ivhich' h»s 
aaiictificd their earthly affliction ; and may have found their path, 
though one of earthly eorrow and pain, to be that which Infinite 
Wisdomhaaallotted, andwhich leads to that peace which passeth 
all understanding — the peace of God, 

7b tuffer, or to do, rests upon God's decree — 

May we His will pursue, whate'er that ivill may be t 

Secure that thro' our changing lot 

Mercy and love wiLL fail us not ; 

And in each path by Christians trod. 

The end will lead to peace and God. 




Kfliaat mtttbts. 



We have taken a vievu of the church and pastor of Criton ; let 
us now observe the congregation that usually assembled in the 
sacred edifice, and under the pastoral care of the minister. 

The parish, as we have already stated, was in an agricultural 
part of the country. It was about four miles long and two 
miles wide. The church was situated about the middle from 
one side of the parish to the other, and about a mile and a half 
from one of the boundaries, and consequently two miles and a 
half from the opposite boundary. A turnpike road, as noticed 
before, passed through the length of it. This road had several 
smaller ones crossing it in all directions, so that liveliness and 
industry pervaded the whole place, for farmers, labourers, ser- 
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vants, waggoDS, carts, and horsemen were continually seen at 
work, or passing and repassing. On the Sabbath-day all this 
business was suspended. Nothing was seen, or scarcely heard* 
on the morning of that day till about ten o'clock. Then the 
great road, lanes, footpaths, and every place teemed with men, 
women, and children wending their way towards the village 
church. The bells uttered their sweet sounds, calling and wel- 
coming all to the house of prayer. 

There was in the midst of the village an open space called the 
Green, across which the high road and several others passed. 
On this lovely spot the whole population of the parish assembled, 
and were all happy at meeting each other. With friendly greet- 
ings they mixed together as one great family, met together as on 
a great festival, for such indeed the Sabbath-day is to be re- 
garded. By a well understood ring of the bells all hastened up 
a flight of steps into the churchyard to meet their revered pas- 
tor, who was entering from the other side of the inclosure, under 
the shade of the venerable yew trees formerly described, to meet 
his flock. As soon as the mutual marks of recognition and re- 
spect were interchanged, he ^' went in before the people " into 
the church, he retiring into the vestry, and they silently and 
devoutedly occupying their places. A quarter of an hour would 
elapse before he began the first sentence in the service. All at 
that moment would stand up. In the confession all knelt» and 
the first burst of " Almighty and most merciful Father" woukl 
be like a sudden clap of thunder. It is almost needless to say 
that ever}' kind of solemn attention was uniformly paid to the 
whole service. It was not confined to ** the parson and clerk," 
whilst the whole congregation were hearers. All joined audibly, 
and we hope heartily, in the responses, &c. All had books : ail 
could read : all did read. There was animation and fervour in 
every person. Delight as well as awe was depicted on every 
face. •* At once they sung, at once they prayed." If a stran- 
ger appeared among them, he could not but catch the same 
feeling and unite in the same service. This is not a fanciful 
picture, but a real account of the people where the writer of this 
sketch received his early training, and he records it for the pur- 
pose of showing what every village congregation ought to be, and 
what all should strive to attain to. But let us proceed. 

The singing as well as thepraying in Criton Church was good. 
There were no "paid singers" in the place, though there was 
an excellent set of persons who led, but did not supersede the 
singing of the congregation. But, as we shall notice them in a 
future sketch, we will go on to describe the congregation. 

As soon as the service was concluded, the sermon would be • 
preached. Prayer, and prayer alone, leads us aright to the sermon. 
I do not mean formal, but spiritual prayer. When the pastor 
took his text, a rustling of the leaves in every one's Bible was 
heard, for each wished to we as well as to hear the subject of 
D 3 
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tte discourse about to be delivered. Hie address was solemn, 
afiectionate, grave, animated, faitbfal. The people felt an t»- 
fer€9t in all that was said. It was a portion of sacred truth for 
Iheir edification. It was the spiritual food for their souls. It 
was the voice God for each, for alK 

But there are several other things worthy of particular notioe 
in this congregation. It is grealtly to be lamented that some 
services of the Church are performed as if the people had no 
kind of interest in them. But it was not so in any case at 
Criton. The cofMmmion service was open to all. It was not a 
fiw only that communicated, whilst the majority of the people 
hastened home, or loitered in the ckvrchyard. Out of 700 
people who composed the coDgregatkm, 600 were stated com^ 
municants. The children under age» diiefly, were the non -com- 
municants. Even these non-communieants intently waited in 
tiie church during the administration of l^e holy communion. 

The churching of women always took place before the gene- 
9ol thanksgiving, that every mother might join the congregation, 
and the congregation join the mother, on so interesting an occa* 
sion, In thanksgiving for so great a mercy as " safe deliver- 
amce from the great danger of chHd-birth." 

The first rubric in '* the ministration of public baptism" was 
constantly attended to by the congregation. Baptism was ad- 
ministered publicly at the proper time in the church. The 
|»eopIe have an interest in " receiving a child into the congrega- 
tion of Christ's flock." How can such a receiving be only done 
if there be no flock present ? O when will the people learn and 
practice the injunctions of the Chttrch, which are so good and 
so edifying ? 

Catechising, too, was observed by the pastor and the people in 
ite public congregation. The same may be said of every other 
office fo the Church — "All things were done to edifying." 

If we follow such a congregation home to their own houses^ 
we find them humbled, quickened, comforted. No Sabbath- 
hreakers were to be found — no tipplers were to be seen. The 
lunily altar was attended. The day closed, esteemed " the best 
«f all the seven." It was an anticipation of that " rest that 
Siemaineth for the people of God." 

March 1st, 1843. W. M. 



UNITY OF THE CHURCH.— No. XXV. Conclusion. 

(1 Cor. u 10). 

Tt may be thought necessary, in bringing the papers on the 
** Unity of the Church " to a close, when eo much of the evi- 
dcnce in its favour yet remains unnoticed, to give some sufilcient 
nason for what to many may seem a very unusual course ; and 
ytt the writer has no other reason to give,tlum what is involved 
in the persuasion, for some time impreefted on his own mind, 
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that he has already transgressed too far upon the pages of the 
VtUage Churchnum, and that it is therefore high time for him to 
withdraw. Besides, were he to notice ever so briefly the evidence 
3^t remaining* and which to him seems quite as direct and 
applicable as any thus far brought forward, he knows not where 
he might stop. Every exhortation to brotherly kindness^ to peace, 
and charity^ seems to him to furnish additional proof in favour 
of the principle it has been his object to recommend. Every 
representation exhibited in God's word of his Churchy whether 
militant on earth, or triumphing in heaven> does the same 
thing. He feels, therefore, that to pursue the subject would 
be, in a publication like the present, to exceed all reasonable 
bounds. He would not, however, take leave without again di- 
recting attention to the purpose he had in view in entering upon 
that subject, and pointing to one or two reflections suggested 
by it. 

That purpose has been to show, more especially to Church- 
men, that however some, in obedience to the dictates of a false 
liberality, might be induced to look upon Dissent, in whatever 
form, with indulgence — ^nay, to concede some of the many extra- 
ordinary claims its advocates are wont to set up, it nevertheless has 
no warrant, no sanction, from God's word ; but, on the contrary, 
is condemned in that word. And let it be observed that it is not 
the preaching of the Gospel of Christ — it is not the endeavour 
to extend the influence of divine truth — it is not any effort or 
exertion to hold up the light before them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death — that is, condemned ; yet it is 
needless separation from a Church acknowledged to be a scrip- 
tural Church, and which has been again and again proved to be 
the Church of Christ originally established in this land. It is 
•customary with many engaged on the sidf of Dissent, by way of 
^diverting attention from the question really at issue, to hold up 
those who attempt to show the unscriptural character of separa- 
tion from Christ's Church, as employed in an unholy warfare 
-against the truth, as placing obstacles in the way of the spread 
of the Gospel. Now this has not been the object of the writer 
in anything he has said on the " Unity of the Church." He 
would, on the contrary, encourage every effort in Christ's cause, 
and considers it to be the bounden duty of every professing Chris- 
tian, according to his ability, and in the place Providence hath 
assigned him, to do his Master's work by his Master's rule. He 
is fully persuaded that every man who has had the lamp of 
life entrusted to him, ought to hold it up to others. But he is 
equally certain, that all who are in any way consenting parties 
to the commencement or continuance of divisions from Christ's 
Church, are not forwarding Christ's cause, are not doing their 
Master's work according to their Master's rule ; but are grievous 
transgressors of His declared will, and pursuing a course not 
only expressly and repeatedly forbidden, but contrary to the 
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entire tenour, spirit, and purpose of the Gospel. Again, then, 
would he say, that his aim has been to show that Dissent is 
uuscriptural — that it places every one involved in it in a position 
opposed to God's will — and that no one ought, in the exercise of 
any liberty, civil or religious, that he may imagine himself to 
possess, to stand apart from, or refuse to belong to, the Church 
of Christ established in England. 

But one or two reflections suggested by the subject seem to 
demand some brief share of attention. 

1. If unity be so clearly enjoined in Scripture, and Dissent as 
clearly condemned, it may seem strange that there should be such 
divisions as everywhere prevail, and that the parties to them 
should be not only the proud and the unhumbled, but many 
whose spiritual-mindedness and manifest love of the Saviour 
prove them, beyond cavil or dispute, to be Christ's true and faith- 
ful disciples. " Surely (some may be induced to say) there can- 
not be, after all, that distinct unequivocal testimony to unity, 
which has been contended for, otherwise so many excellent per- 
sons would not be found on the side of Dissent. On the con- 
trary, there must be passages in God's word, at least permitting, 
if not enjoining, separation from his Church ; or else the presence 
of any truly pious people amongst sectarians would be wholly 
unaccountable." And yet, strange as it ma^^^seem, the crime of 
murder is not more plainly forbidden than the divisions which 
now rend asunder professing Christians ; while there is not one text 
in the whole fiible that can be pleaded in justification of them. 
Much has been said on the subject of civil and religious libert)^ 
as directly bearing upon the point ; but no one can have liberty 
to do what God forbids. No one ought to think himself at liberty 
to do wrong ; nor can any fine-spun theories, manifestly invented 
and framed to accommodate the exigencies of the case, supply the 
lac!;, or compensate for the absence of all sanction from the in- 
spired word. 

2. It is undeniable that the efforts of professing Christians to 
spread the truth are, to an extent of which few seem to be aware, 
paralyzed by the schisms that so much abound. When Christ's 
professed ministers address themselves to the Infidel or the Papist 
at home, they are met by the reproach that they are not yet agreed 
amongst themselves : when they carry the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to heathen lands, the varied aspects they present, the unholy 
rivalry they exhibit, the narrow sectarian views they too plainly 
show to be combined with their ostensible purpose, perplex and 
disgust those to whom they preach. And though the Lord, in the 
exercise of his sovereign grace, hasaccompaniedthe word preached 
with his blessing, to the conversion of multitudes, yet have the 
divisions amongst Christ's professing people greatly impeded the 
progress of the Gospel. Though a goodly heritage has been ga- 
thered from the dark places of the earth, yet it is to be feared many, 
on discovering the sad differences of those who profess one faith 
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SLud one Lord^ have rejected the way of life* and clung to their 
soul-destroying superstitions and idolatries. But to whose - 
account are these evils to be laid ? So long as the Church of 
England can be proved to be the Church of Christ originally set- 
tled in these islands — so long as she can be shown to be a true 
scriptural Church — and it remains a fact, that Dissent in these 
kingdoms involves separation not from an anti -Christian heresy 
like that of Rome, but from a genuine branch of the universal 
Church of Christ — so long as the word of God clearly condemns 
separation from such a Church, must the evils referred to be im- 
puted to Dissent. Dissent stretches forth the helping hand by the 
aid of which Popery and Infidelity now prevent or poison the 
flow of Christian legislation. Dissent boasts the efficacy of its 
voluntary principle as the mightiest engine for thoroughly 
cleansing the land ; and yet wherever it prevails the most, there 
does the population least exhibit the fruits of righteousness. 
In some of the larger manufacturing towns or districts, where 
Dissent has almost all its own way, what has been and is the 
result? A turbulent and disaffected spirit among the working 
classes, ready, at the invitation of any unprincipled demagogue, 
to break out into open rebellion, and a contempt and utter 
neglect of almost every divine ordinance. It was doubtless a 
master.stroke of policy in the great enemy of mankind, when, by 
the light of the Reformation, ignorance and darkness seemed 
about to be banished from the country, to sow the baleful seed 
of Dissent. And those who at this day are employed, under 
whatever pretext, in cherishing or extending its spread, are 
working with him for his purposes, and in opposition to the 
Redeemer's government. They think no such thing. But for 
this very reason are they the more likely to continue doing his 
work, and, however unconsciously or unwillingly, to extend or 
perpetuate his sway. B. 

SCENES AND SKETCHES FROM MEMORY.—No. 13. 

BY JOSEPH FBARN. 



THE CHIEF MOURNERS. 

** *Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 
Nor ciutomary suits of solemn black. 
Nor windy inspiration of forced breath. 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye. 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief. 
That can denote me truly ; these indeed seem. 
For they are actions which a man might play ; 
But I have that within which passeth show ! 
These but the trappings and the suits of vfoe**-~Hamkt. 

There are certain phrases which, hy the frequency of their 
utterance in ordinary society, become so familiar to the ear, that 
we never pause to reflect upon the possibility of their accuracy 
being a thing of some consklerable measure of doubt : these 
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'terms have been adopted by the common consent of the multitade, 
•and it suffices us ; therefore we never deem it necessary to allow 
the words to do more than drop from our lips or vibrate on oar 
-ears. 

Now I have been led to think that this indifference to the 
^aecuracy of certain terms or phrases is by no means a slight 
matter ; and I nothing doubt but that a careful analysis of some 
of our conventional expressions would be the occasion of much 
good in the utterance of ourideas^and in the appropriation of fit 
terms to certain objects or thoughts of the mind. How common 
is the term mourning coach ; but a moment's reflection will ex- 
pose the absurdity of its application to a thing perfectly neutral. 
But there is one appellation which usage has rendered common, 
even as household worde-^I mean that of chirf mourner. 

Now we all know what is intended by the term ; it is to apply 
to one who leads the sad and solemn procession of the bereaved 
to the grave of the departed : he is the foremost in the melan- 
choly van, and therefore is he designated the chief mourner. But 
have we ever reflected upon the qualifications necessary to the 
exhibition of the character embodied in the term ? or do we think, 
as we hear the words, that the whole is wrapped up in the person 
of one who walks first at a funeral and stands foremost before the 
^pen tomb ? I fear this is the way in which many of us lose 
sight of important points which can be, and ought to be, fetched 
from every-day objects and common-place expressions ; and I 
would that we thought more as we heard and conversed even 
upon the most trivial subjects, for then I am convinced we 
should speak more circumspectly and more accurately, and we 
should hear more profitably and more pleasurably. 

What do the two simple brief words chirf mourner imply ? 
One whose grief for the loss of the dead is supposed to be more 
poignant than that of the other survivors, and whose connexion 
with the deceased might have been more near and dear than any 
other. A very reasonable rejoinder this ; but how often is it 
practically negatived, and we find the very reverse of the charac- 
ter which reason tells us should be illustrated by one assuming 
such a title ? But let me sketch two pictures, drawn by memory's 
pencil upon the canvass of experience — both pictures of chief 
mourners ; and I shall be grateful if I succeed in exhibiting the 
difference between the real character and the mere possessor of 
the appellation — between that which is and that which seems^ 

It was a fine July afternoon when I alighted from a phaeton 
at the entrance of the rustic churchyard of B - , in Sussex ; 
I had driven to the spot, prompted by curiosity, to look at some 
fine old monumental brasses which had rendered the church of 
the village a place of constant resort for strangers visiting in 
those parts. My attention was instantly arrested by a small 
funeral procession which entered the place of graves just before 
I stepped from the carriage ; I learned from the bystanders that 
a dear female, in a comparatively humble station, whose 
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remains were about to be interred ; and that the individual who 
acted as cAief mourner on the occasion was the husband of the 
departed. Did I say acted as efdrf mourner T I recall the word^ 
for subsequent experience proved that his were "no actions 
which a man might play/' but that he was a mourner indeed, 

I tarried on the ground Ibtening to the solemn words where* 
with the white-robed priest of God committed '^ ashes to ashes, 
evth to earth, dust to dust/' and then entered the church to 
make my anticipated survey of the brasses. 

The widower was the father of two lovely children ; and as he 
accompanied them home to the humble red -brick house at the 
entrance of the town, he sighed, and said, ^' Lover and friend 
hast thou put far from me and mine acquaintance into darkness /' 
but he was a resigned Christian believer, and was enabled to add, 
** The Lord gave, and the Lord hatli taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord." That was the inscription which was carved 
upon the humble grave^stone ; and ever and anon, when he 
visited that quiet home of his depared one, he would ponder the 
holy words till they enabled him afresh to submit daily and 
hourly to his heavenly Father's will. 

There was no marked manifestation of fearful sorrow in the 
manner of the man as he walked to the place of his wife's sepul- 
ture — ^no frantic grief venting itself In wild exclamations and 
over- wrought excitements ; but there was the quiet eye, radiant 
with true affection's tear for one who was gone far, far away for 
ever ; and there was the subdued expression* which told better 
than a thousand sobs or shrieks that he was one whose " heart 
knew its own bitterness" — who grieved truly for the lost one, 
but who felt that she was gone to a better land* that is,' a 
heavenly — that she was still living, though not on earth — that she 
was happy, though not with him ; and, therefore, as he moved 
along " a widower indeed/' through all the changing scenes of 
his subsequent career — as he entered his solitary chamber for 
prayer and meditation — as he joined his dear offspring, and 
tended their minds and watched over their happiness, all the 
more lovingly and all the more perseveringly for their dear 
mother's sake — why, did he not furnish forth the best and purest 
illustration ot a chief mourner f 

But ttrrn we to the other portrait : — ^The deep tolling of the 
parish bell announced the departure of the lady of Sir Edgar 

S from the scenes of time and sense ; and on that day week 

a sumptuous funeral conducted her remains to the cemetery. A 
tall and superb mausoleum marked the spot [of her interment ; 
and as I followed in the rear of the solemn train, and gazed upon 
the costly tomb, oh ! I could not help recurring to the solemn 
stanza of Gray — 

*' Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath } 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death r 
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Sir Edgar aettd aa ehi^ moumtr : I do not recall the term 
acled — bis subBequent conduct will bear me out in affixing such 
a term ; there was all the semblance of grief, alt the noise of a 
boisterous spirit. It was with difficulty he could be led to the 
place where she lay, and when there he would fain have plunged 
into the open eepulchre. But how was his heart all the while \ 
Was Dothiagriefaselfishone? Had he not lost an accomplished, 
an admired, a gaj' companion — the ornament of his costly home — 
the idol of his numerous acquaintance '. But no thought of 
resignatioD to Him "who puCteth down one and setteth up 
another" entered his mind ; and in a state of feeling composed 
of the two ingredients of injudicious grief and angry disap- 
pointment, he threw himself into the coach, and entered his 
elegant mansion, a morbid, a wretched, and a bereaved world- 
ling. The next day he was seen riding in his equipage through 
the most public places of resort, and ere a fta tceeka all the 
memory of the lovely and amiable creature who was deposited 
amid so much show of sorrow was forgotten — for a trip to the 
continent was proposed, aud in a foreign cathedral Sir Edgar 
S was married to another. 

Reader, I have given you uo overwrought pictures — they are 
from life — judge between the two ; and 1 nothing fear you will 
easily discover who was most worthy of the description ap- 
pended to the portraits — a ckief mounter. 




[From Wheatlaj'aBeiDuluon the ComuiDD Frajci]. 
OF THE UlNISTRATION OP PUBLIC BJIFTISH OF INFANTS, TO BE 



Sect. III.— Q^'A« Adminialraiion of Baplim. 

1. THS FRAYED FOB TBB SANOTIFICATION OF TUB CUILO. 

The contract being now made, it is fit the minister should more 
'-miliarly intercedewith God for grace to perform it; andtheie- 
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fore, in the next place, he ofTers up four short petitions for the 
child's sanctification. " O merciful God" &c. After this, the 
minister prays that the outward washing of water may be 
coDDected with an inward or mystical washing away of sin, and 
that the child baptized therein may receive the fulness of God's 
grace, and ever remain in the number of his faithful and elect 
children. 

2. NAME GIVEN AT BAPTISM. 

AH things being thus prepared for the baptism of the child, 
the minister is now to take it into his hands, and " to ask the 
godfathers and godmothers to name it." It is to be observed 
here that the sponsors or godparents are to name the child, not the 
parents ; for this sacrament being the token of our new birth, 
it is fit it should be given by those who undertake for our 
Christianity, and engage that we shall be bred up and live like 
Christians. We bring one name into the world with us, which 
we derive from our parents, and which serves to remind us of our 
original guilt, and that we are born in sin ; but this new name 
is given us at our baptism to remind us of our new birth, when, 
being washed in the laver of regeneration, we become in a man- 
ner new creatures, and solemnly dedicate ourselves to God. 

3. THE OUTWARD SIGN IN BAPTISM. 

From the rubric of our Church it is clear that dipping the 
child is the rule, and sprinkling or pouring water upon it the 
exception ; and, indeed, immersion or dipping is most primitive 
and significant. The Church does not hold the manner of dis- 
charging this part of baptism to be a matter of vital importance, 
so long as one or the other is observed. In either case the act 
was thrice performed, '* in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holv Ghost." 

4. THE RECEPTION OP THE CHILD INTO THE CHURCH. 

The child, being now baptized, is become a member of the 
Christian Church, into which the minister doth solemnly receive 
it ; and, for the clearer manifestation that it now belongs to 
Christ, solemnly signs it in the forehead with the sign of the 
cross. It was an ancient rite for masters and generals to mark 
the foreheads or hands of their servants and soldiers with their 
names or marks, that it might be known to whom they did 
belong ; and to this custom the angel in the Revelations is 
thought to allude, ch. vii. 3. "Hurt not the earth, , , , till we 
have sealed the servants of ovr God in their foreheads ;" thus 
again, ch. xiv., the retinue of the Lamb are said to " have his 
Father*s name written in their foreheads ;" and thus, lastly, in the 
same chapter, verse 9, as Christ's flock carried his mark on their 
foreheads, so did his great adversary the beast sign his servants 
there also : " If any man shall receive the mark of the beast in his 



Sir Edgar acltd as chitf moamer : I do not recall the tenn 
acted — his subsequent conduct will bear me out in affixing such 
a term ; there was all the semblance of grief, all the Doise of a. 
boisterous spirit. It was with difScnlty ne could be led to the 
place where she lay, and when there he would fain have plunged 
into the open sepulchre. But how waa his heart all the while ? 
Was uot his grief a selfish one ! Had be not lost an accomplished, 
an admired, a gay companioa — the ornament of his costly home— 
the idol of his numerous acquaintance? But no thought of 
resignation to Him " who putteth down one and setteth np 
another" entered his mind ; and in a state of feeling composed 
of the two ingredients of injudicious grief and angry disap- 
pointment, he threw himself into the coach, and entered his 
elegant mansion, a morbid, a wretched, and a bereaved world- 
ling. The next day he was seen riding in his equipage through 
the most public places of resort, and ere a fea weekt all the 
memory of the lovely and amiahle creature who was deposited 
amid so much show of sorrow was forgotten — for a trip to the 
continent was proposed, and in a foreign cathedral Sir Eldgar 
S was married to another. 

Reader, I have given you no overwrought pictures — they are 
from life — judge between the two ; and I nothing fear you wilt 
easily discover who waa most worthy of the description ap- 
pended to the portraits — a chtff mounter. 




W)t ifturgs. 

[From Whestlej^ Renurla on Ihe Common Prayer). 
OF TRE UINISTRATION OF PUBLIC BAPTISM OF INFANTS, TO BE 

Sect, m.— Of the Adminialration of Bapttm. 

I. TUB PRAVBB FOR TBB SANCTIFtCAtlON OF THE CHILD. 

The contract being now made, it is fit the minister should more 
familiarly intercede with God for grace to perfonn it; and there- 
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fore, in the next place, he ofTers up four short petitions for the 
child's sanctification. " O merciful Gody* &c. After this, the 
minister prays that the outward washing of water may be 
connected with an inward or mystical washing away of sin, and 
that the child baptized therein may receive the fulness of God's 
grace, and ever remain in the number of his faithful and elect 
children. 

2. NAME GIVEN AT BAPTISM. 

All things being thus prepared for the baptism of the child, 
the minister is now to take it into hia hands, and " to ask the 
godfathers and godmothers to name it." It is to be observed 
here that the sponsors or godparents are to name the child, not the 
parents ; for this sacrament being the token of our new birth, 
it is fit it should be given by those who undertake for our 
Christianity, and engage that we shall be bred up and live like 
Christians. We bring one name into the world with us, which 
we derive from our parents, and which serves to remind us of our 
original guilt, and that we are born in sin ; but this new name 
is given us at our baptism to remind us of our new birth, when, 
being washed in the laver of regeneration^ we become in a man- 
ner new creatures, and solemnly dedicate ourselves to God. 

3. THE OUTWARD SIGN IN BAPTISM. 

From the rubric of our Church it is clear that dipping the 
child is the rule, and sprinkling or pouring water upon it the 
exception ; and, indeed, immersion or dipping is most primitive 
and significant. The Church does not hold the manner of dis- 
charging this part of baptism to be a matter of vital importance, 
so long as one or the other is observed. In either case the act 
was thrice performed, " in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holv Ghost." 

4. THE RECEPTION OF THE CHILD INTO THE CHURCH. 

The child, being how baptized, is become a member of the 
Christian Church, into which the minister doth solemnly receive 
it ; and, for the clearer manifestation that it now belongs to 
Christ, solemnly signs it in the forehead with the sign of the 
cross. It was an ancient rite for masters and generals to mark 
the foreheads or hands of their servants and soldiers with their 
names or marks, that it might be known to whom they did 
belong ; and to this custom the angel in the Revelations is 
thought to allude, ch. vii. 3. " Hurt not the earth, . . . till we 
have sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads;*' thus 
again, ch. xiv., the retinue of the Lamb are said to " have his 
Father's name written in their foreheads ;" and thus, lastly, in the 
same chapter, verse 9» as Christ's fiock carried his mark on their 
foreheads, so did his great adversary the beast sign his servants 
there also : " If any man shall receive the mark of the beast in his 
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/orehead, or in his hand," &c. Now> that the Christian Chorcli 
might hold some analogy with these sacred applications^ she con- 
ceived it a most significant ceremony in baptism (which is oar 
first admission [into the Christian profession) that all her chil- 
dren should be signed with the cross on their foreheads^ sig- 
nifying thereby their consignment up to Christ ; whence it is 
often called by the ancient Fathers> the Lord's signet and Christ's 
^eal. The sign is to be made upon the forehead, because the 
forehead is the seat of blushing and shame ; and the sign is 
made there in token that the child hereafter shall not be ashamed 
io coitfess the faith of Christ crucified, &c. 

Sect. IV.— Q/^ the concluding Exhortations and Prayers, 

1. THB EXHORTATION : " SEEING NOW, DEARLY BBLOVBD^" &C. 

The rite being now finished, the minister teaches us, in a 
anions exhortation, not only the duty of prayer and praise, but 
also what must be the subjects of our praises and prayers. 

2. THE lord's prater : " OUR FATHER," &C« 

In other offices this prayer is generally placed nearer the 
beginning ; it is here reserved till after the child is baptized and 
solemnly received into the Church, when we can more properly 
call God our Father^ with respect to the infant, who is now by 
baptism made a member of Christ, and more peculiarly adopted 
a child of God. And this is exactly conformable to the primitive 
Church : for the catechumens were never allowed to use this 
prayer till they had first been baptized. For which reason this 
prayer is frequently, by the ancient writers, called the prayer of 
ihe regenerate, or believers, as being, properly speaking, their 
privilege and birthright. 

3. THE COLLECT : *' WE YIELD THEE HEARTY THANKS," &C. 

In this prayer we first give God thanks for affording this child 
the benefits of baptism ; and then pray for his grace to assist it 
in the whole course of his life. 

4. THE APPLICATION TO THE GODFATHERS : " FORASMUCH AS 

THIS CHILD," &C. 

In the first ages, when adults were baptized, the applications 
were directed to the persons themselves (as they now are in our 
^(ffice of baptism for those of riper years) ; but since children are 
now most commonly the subjects of baptism, who are not capable 
of admonition, here is a serious and earnest exhortation made to 
the sureties. 

5. THE CHARGE TO THE GODFATHERS : " YE ARE TO TAKE," &C. 

The sponsors are charged to see to it that the child be brought 
to the bishop for confirmation, so soon as][he is duly instructed 
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for ihat purpose, the meaniDg of which the Church explains in 
her charge. 

For the comfort of parents in the loss of their children, the 
Church adds, that " It is certain by God's word, that children 
which are baptized, dying before they commit actual sin, are 
undoubtedly saved." Also, in order to take away all scruple 
respecting the use of the sign of the cross in baptism, she re^rs 
for a true explication of it to the thirtieth canon, first published 
A.I>. 1604. 



€f)t Sflile^ 
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Man may lie, and doei lie ; but God is true. I know I am aafewhen Itmit 
in God's word, but I may be wrong if I put my trust in man."— fdicard DuUont 
Etq. 



BPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 

Ephesus was the chief city of Lower Asia, and distinguished 
for the magnificent temple dedicated to the goddess Diana. 
Christianity was first planted here by St. Paul, about a.d. 54, 
who wrote this Epistle about a.d, 61, during the early part of his 
imprisonment at Rome. This epistle breathes nothing but affec- 
tion, since the Church was in a particularly happy state : (chap. i. 
15.) The division of the subject matter of the epistle is very 
simple ; the first three chapters containing the doctrines, the last 
three the practice of the Gospel. Milner says, "This epistle, 
next to the Romans, may be looked on as a most admirable system 
of divinity. Everything of doctrine and duty is in it ; and 
what the Gospel really is may hence be collected with the 
greatest certainty." It will be profitable for the reader to pe- 
ruse carefully Acts xviii. 18-28, and xix. and xx., before he 
studies this epistle; as also Rev. ii. 1-7. 

EPISTLE TO THE FHILIPPIANS. 

Philippi was a city of Macedonia. The Scripture reader 
should study the account of the introduction of the Gospe there, 
*s given in Acts xvi. 9-40, xx. 1-6, before he enters upon the 
readmg of this epistle. This epistle was written about a.d. 62 
or A.D. 63, towards the close of St. Paul's imprisonment at 
Home. The Church at Philippi was in a peculiarly happy state, 
so that there is not one word of censure or rebuke in the whole 
of his letter. He wrote it, first, to confirm the Philippians in the 
faith of the Gospel (ch. i. 20) ; secondly, to encourage them to 
wdk in a manner becoming their holy profession (ch. i. 1-30, 
li.); thirdly, the apostle then cautions them against those 
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e Midland Monitor, Published weekly b}^ T. Ragg, Spiceall- 

8treet> Birmingham. 

the mechanic and artizan who wishes to be acquainted 
± the doings of the day, and to have the afifairs of the times 
)aght before him in a Christian spirit and upon Christian 
ociples, we can cordially recommend the Midland Monitor, 
i rejoice that it is beginning to take that stand in public 
oar and estimation which the soundness of its views and the 
^nted character of its composition so richly deserve. 



Mi&ttUumn* 



.'he Character of thb Popes in former Times. — ^Very 
Qy> not only of the clergy, but even of their Popes* have been 
able magicians and sorcerers : so that very many of the mira- 
3 in the Church of Rome have been the operations and illusions 
the devil. Even in their own writers there are recorded, as 
3WU magicians and sorcerers, above twenty Popes. This hap- 
ped often, especially about those times when Antichrist in the 
pacy was in a manner come to its full growth ; that is to say, 
Sylvester II. and Gregory VII., and all the Popes between 
em, who were a sort of infamous sorcerers. We need not 
abt, but as themselves were magicians and sorcerers, so their 
ps and wonders (2 Thess. ii. 9) were wrought by the power of 
e devil. — Bishop Doumham on Antichrist, p. 159- 

Religion FIRST misrepresented, then rejected. — How 
)mmon it is for men first to throw dirt in the face of religion, 
id then persuade themselves it is its natural complexion ; they 
present it to themselves in a shape least pleasing to them ; and 
len bring that as a plea why they give it no better entertainment. 
"Bishop Stillingifleet^ 

How to estimate true Religion. — Value and measure true 
eligion, not by the uncertain measures of the world, but by the 
afsdlible dictates of God himself in his sacred oracles. — Idem, 



Pews in Churches. — As the pews in old churches have 
sometimes been sold, the following may probably prevent a 
repetition of this illegal practice : — '* As it has been a constant 
practice to sell and buy pews in ancient parish churches, we 
think it may be worth while to state that the practice is totally 
contrary to law ; and that the seller can give no title. ' There 
13 no such thing in law (says Anderson) as selling pews.' 
'There is one clause in this faculty (says Sir Wm. Scott, in ' 
cas2 of Stevens », Woodhouse) which is plainly illegal— f 
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Judaizing teachers vrho preached Christ through envy and strife 
(ch. iii., iv. 1) ; and concludes with various txhortations (ch. iv. 
2-34;. 

EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 

Colosse was an ancient city in Phrygia. It is uncertain by 
whom this Church was founded, though it appears from^Acts xvi. 
6, xviii. 23, that St. Paul had been in Phrygia. This epistle was 
written about a.d. 62. This Church was likewise in a flourish- 
ing condition, though exposed to false teachers. It deserves 
notice that the epistles to theEphesians and theColossians should 
be read together, as illustrating each other. Chapters i. and il. 
are doctrinal : chapters iii. and iv, practical. lu ch. iv. 16, there 
is mention made of the epistle from Laodicea. This is most pro- 
bably the epistle to the Ephesians — Laodicea being within the 
circuit of the Ephesian Church. 



Notices! of Mok&* 

Palmer^ 8 Patent Glyphography, or Engraved Drawing , 8fc., with 
full directions, for the use of Artists, 8fc, With Illustrations, 
Edward Palmer, 103^ Newgate- street, London. 

Though it is not in harmony with our general design to notice 
works of art and taste, we cannot forbear adding our humble 
testimony to the peculiarly beautiful invention here made public. 
It cannot be a question but that Mr. Palmer's invention is a 
new era in the art of illustration, and will produce results the 
most astonishing. The view of Carlisle Cathedral in the present 
number of the Village Churchman is produced by the novel pro- 
cess of which this pamphlet treats. We are happy to be among 
the first to introduce this new art of Glyphography to the notice 
of our readers, and wish the inventor may reap all the advantage 
which he so richly deserves. 

Aids to Devotion, a Manual of Prayer, 8fc, By the Rev. C. 
Badham, B. A., &c. London : Hamilton and Adams. 

When we say that this small pocket volume contains extracts 
from Bishop Hall, Taylor, Dr. Donne, Cecil, Wilberforce, &c., 
we iare sure we need add nothing further by way of recom- 
mendation. 



The Penny Protestant Operative. Published monthly, under the 
direction of the Protestant Association, and to be had at F. 
Baisler's, 124, Oxford -street, Loudon. 

We wish this publication '* God speed." 
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The Midland Monitor. Published weekly b^ T. Ragg, Spiceall- 

street, Birmingham. 

To the mechanic and artizan who wishes to be acquainted 
with the doings of the day, and to have the afifairs of the times 
brought before him in a Christian spirit and upon Christian 
principles, we can cordially recommend the Midland Monitor. 
We rejoice that it is beginning to take that stand in public 
favour and estimation which the soundness of its views and the 
talented character of its composition so richly deserve. 
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The Character op the Popes in former Times. — Very 
many, not only of the clergy, but even of their Popes, have been 
notable magicians and sorcerers : so that very many of the mira- 
cles in the Church of Rome have been the operations and illusions 
of the devil. Even in their own writers there are recorded, as 
known magicians and sorcerers, above twenty Popes. This hap- 
pened often, especially about those times when Antichrist in the 
Papacy was in a manner come to its full growth ; that is to say, 
in Sylvester II. and Gregory VII., and all the Popes between 
them, who were a sort of infamous sorcerers. We need not 
doubt, but as themselves were magicians and sorcerers, so their 
signs and wonders (2 Thess. ii. 9) were wrought by the power of 
the devil. — Bishop DotvnJuim on Antichrist, p. 159* 

Religion FIRST misrepresented, then rejected. — How 
common it is for men first to throw dirt in the face of religion, 
and then persuade themselves it is its natural complexion ; they 
represent it to themselves in a shape least pleasing to them ; and 
then bring that as a plea why they give it no better entertainment. 
— Bishop Stillingfleet.^ 

How to estimate true Religion. — ^Value and measure true 
religion, not by the uncertain measures of the world, but by the 
infallible dictates of God himself in his sacred oracles. — Idem. 



Pews in Churches. — As the pews in old churches have 
sometimes been sold, the following may probably prevent a 
repetition of this illegal practice : — *^ As it has been a constant 
practice to sell and buy pews in ancient parish churches, we 
think it may be worth while to state that the practice is totally 
contrary to law ; and that the seller can give no title. ' There 
is no such thing in law (says Anderson) as selling pews.' 
* There is one clause in this faculty (says Sir Wm. Scott, in the 
cass of Stevens t;, Woodhouse) which is plainly illegal — a per- 
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mission to parties to sell seats. This is a practice which may 
have prevailed frequently, but it has been constantly discoun- 
tenanced by this court. Pews may be sold in chapels which 
are private property* but in old parish churches such acts are 
contrary to the law of the land.' — Dr. Phillimore says* 'It 
appears that the pews in this church have been bought and sold, 
and bequeathed by will ; and that the guarantee has considered 
he might deal with them as with an estate held in fee-simpie. 
These notions are perfectly erroneous. The sale of pews in a 
parish church is invalid and illegal. As it is unUwful for 
private individuals to sell, so it is unlawful for them to let 
pews. The disposal of pews rests with the churchwardens, 
who are the officers of the bishop.' ' The distribution of the 
seats, (says Sir John Nicholl) rests with the ordinary <the 
bishop) ; the churchwardens are his officers, and they are tf> 
place the parishioners according to their rank and station/ — ' It 
is evidently an illegal custom (says Sir William Scott) that 
pews appurtenant to certain houses should be let by the owners 
to persons who are not inhabitants. If a pew is rightly appur- 
tenant, the occupancy of it must pass with the house.' — ' From 
all this (Anderson says) it is clear that the owner of a pew 
cannot let it out for rent, for seats do not belong to persons 
not inhabitants ; and if a parishioner entitled to a pew does not 
use it, it returns to the disposal of the churchwardens. It is 
also an error to suppose that pews are appurtenant to land ; 
they are only appurtenant to houses. If the house falls, the 
appurtenance ceases. If the occupier does not go to diurch, 
the churchwardens may place another parishioner in the pew.' " 

pROYBRBs. — ^The following are among the Proverbs selected 
by the excellent George Herbert, and entitled by him, '' Jacula 
Prudentum ; or. Outlandish Proverbs and Sentences*" This 
selection was first published in 1640. 

Old men go to death ; death comes to young men. 

Man prospereth, God disposeth. 

A handful of good life is better than a bushel of learning.. 

Every day brings its bread with it. 

Humble hearts have humble desires. 

The house shows the owner. 
' He that gets out of debt grows rich. 

A cool mouth, and warm feet, live long. 

Whitsunday. — ^This feast is by us styled Whitsunday, partly 
because of those vast diffusions of light and knowledge which, 
upon this day, were shed upon the apostles, in order to the en- 
lightening of the world ; but principally because this (as also 
Easter) being the stated time for baptism in the ancient church ; 
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those who were baptized put on white garments, in token of that 
pure and innocent course of life they had now engaged in. The 
white garment they wore till the next Sunday after« and then laid 
it aside ; whence the octave, or Sunday after Easter, came to be 
styled Dominica in aUns, the Sunday in white, it being then that 
the newly baptised put off their white garments. — Cave^a Prt- 
miiive Christians, 

Gborge Herbert. — ^The pious and exemplary George Her- 
bert died of consumption in February, 1633, in his 40th year» 
In his last illness he requested a clergyman, who paid him a 
visit, to pray with him. On his being asked ** What prayers 7" 
Mr. Herbert's answer was, " O, sir, the prayers of my Mother, 
the Church of England ; no other prayers are equal to them ; 
but at this time I beg of you to pray only the Litany, for I am 
weak and faint/' — Iz, Walton's Ltfe of Herbert, 



Creasiurp^ 



PEARLS WORTH STRINOIICO, 

(From HoweU 's Remains, J 

The Christian may gain much instruction from the rainbow, 
typical as it is of the Gospel covenant. It is a bow without a 
string, a bow without an arrow, and in its bosom peace. God 
has levelled his vindictive bow at his own Son. 



" Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace." Are thereno bitters in true religion ? Doubtless there 
are ; but they spring not from religion, but from self. 

We are naturally so weak, that straws cause us to stumble ; 
but strengthened by the God of Hosts, no foes can make us 
afraid— 410 enemies can overcome us ; we thrash the mountains^ 
into dost, and hills become chaff to us. 



^netrp. 



LUKE X. 38-42. 

She meekly sat at Jesu's feet 
To hear his precious word ; 

But Martha, taX\ of household careS| 
Her camber'd state averrcfd. 
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"tenns bave been adopted by tbe common consent of tbe multitude, 
-and it suffices us ; therefore we never deem it necessary to allow 
the words to do more than drop from our lips or vibrate on our 
^eaJTS. 

Now I have been led to think that this indifference to the 
^lecuracy of certain terms or phrases is by no means a slight 
matter ; and I nothing doubt but that a careful analysis of some 
of our conventional expressions would be the occasion of much 
good in the utterance of ourideas,and in the appropriation of fit 
terms to certain objects or thoughts of the mind. How common 
is the term mourning coach ; but a moment's reflection will ex- 
pose the absurdity of its application to a thing perfectly neutral. 
But there is one appellation which usage has rendered common, 
«ven as household worde — •! mean that of chief mourner. 

Now we all know what is intended by the term ; it is to apply 
to one who leads the sad and solemn procession of the bereaved 
to the grave of the departed : he is the foremost in the melan- 
choly van, and therefore is he designated the chief mourner. But 
have we ever reflected upon the qualifications necessary to the 
exhibition of the character embodied in the term ? or do we think, 
as we hear the words, that the whole is wrapped up in the person 
of one who walks first at a funeral and stands foremost before the 
open tomb ? I fear this is the way in which many of us lose 
sight of important points which can be, and ought to be, fetched 
from every-day objects and common-place expressions ; and I 
would that we thought more as we heard and conversed even 
upon the most trivial subjects, for then I am convinced we 
should speak more circumspectly and more accurately, and we 
should hear more profitably and more pleasnrably. 

What do the two simple brief words chief mourner imply ? 
One whose grief for the loss of the dead is supposed to be more 
poignant than that of the other survivors, and whose connexion 
with the deceased might have been more near and dear than any 
other. A very reasonable rejoinder this ; but how often is it 
practically negatived, and we find the very reverse of the charac- 
ter which reason tells us should be illustrated by one assuming 
such a title ? But let me sketch two pictures, drawn by memory's 
pencil upon the canvass of experience — both pictures of chief 
mourners ; and I shall be grateful if I succeed in exhibiting the 
difference between the real character and the mere possessor of 
the appellation — between that which 19 and that which seenu. 

It was a fine July afternoon when I alighted from a phaeton 

at the entrance of the rustic churchyard of B y in Sussex ; 

I had driven to the spot, prompted by curiosity, to look at some 
fine old monumental brasses which had rendered the church of 
the village a place of constant resort for strangers visiting in 
those parts. My attention was instantly arrested by a small 
funeral procession which entered the place of graves just before 
' stepped from the carriage ; I learned from the bystanders that 

was a dear female, in a comparatively humble station, whose 
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remains were about to be interred ; and that the individaal who 
acted as chief mourner on the occasion was the husband of the 
departed. Did I say acM as chirf mourner f I recall the word* 
for subsequent experience proved that his were ''no actions 
which a man might play/' but that he was a mourner indeed* 

I tarried on the ground listening to the solemn words where- 
with the white-robed priest of Gk>d committed '^ ashes to ashes» 
earth to earth, dust to dust>" and then entered the church to 
make my anticipated survey of the brasses. 

The widower was the father of two lovely children ; and as he 
accompanied them home to the humble red. brick house at the 
entrance of the town« he sighed* and said* ^' Lover and friend 
hast thou put far from me and mine acquaintance into darkness ;" 
but he was a resigned Christian believer, and was enabled to add, 
** The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord/' That was the inscription which was carved 
upon the humble grave-stone ; and ever and anon, when he 
visited that quiet home of his depared one* he would ponder the 
holy words till they enabled him afresh to submit daily and 
hourly to his heavenly Father's will. 

There was no marked manifestation of fearful sorrow in the 
manner of the man as he walked to the place of his wife's sepul- 
ture — no frantic grief venting itself In wild exclamations and 
over- wrought excitements ; but there was the quiet eye* radiant 
with true affection's tear for one who was gone far* far away for 
ever ; and there was the subdued expression, which told better 
than a thousand sobs or shrieks that he was one whose " heart 
knew its own bitterness" — who grieved truly for the lost one* 
but who felt that she was gone to a better land, that is/ a 
heavenly — that she was still living, though not on earth — that she 
was happy, though not with him ; and, therefore, as he moved 
along " a widower indeed/' through all the changing scenes of 
his subsequent career — as he entered his solitary chamber for 
prayer and meditation — as he joined his dear offspring, and 
tended their minds and watched over their happiness, all the 
more lovingly and all the more perseveringly for their dear 
mother's sake — why, did he not furnish forth the best and purest 
illustration ot a chief mourner f 

But tthrn we to the other portrait : — The deep tolling of the 
parish bell announced the departure of the lady of Sir Edgar 

S from the scenes of time and sense ; and on that day week 

a sumptuous funeral conducted her remains to the cemetery. A 
tall and superb mausoleum marked the spot ;of her interment ; 
and as I followed in the rear of the solemn train, and gazed upon 
the costly tomb, oh ! I could not help recurring to the solemn 
stanza of Gray — 

** Can storied urn* or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death r" 
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Sir Edgar aeltd as ehitf noiinter: I do not recall the term 
acted — his subsequent conduct will bear me out id aiSiing such 
a term ; tbere was all the semblance of grief, all the noise of a 
boisterous spirit. It was with difficaltjr be could be led to the 
place where she lay, and when there he would fain have plunged 
into the open sepulchre. But how was his heart all the while i 
Was nothisgrieraselBsh one ? Hadhenot loatanaccompliBhed, 
an admired, a gaj' campanion — the ornament of his costljr home — 
the idol of his uumeroue acquaintance? But no thought of 
resignation to Him " who putteth down one and aetteth up 
another" entered his mind ; and in a. state of feeling composed 
of the two ingredients af iujudicious grief and angry disap- 
pointment, he threw himself into the coacb, and entered his 
elegant mansion, a morbid, 3 wretched, and a bereaved world- 
ling. The next day he was seen riding in his equipage through 
the most public places of resort, and ere a fta veeke all the 
memory of the lovely and amiable creature who was deposited 
amid so much show of sorrow was forgotten — for a trip to the 
continent was proposed, and in a foreign cathedral Sir Edgar 
S was married to another. 

Reader, I have given you no overwrought pictures — they are 
from life — judge between the two ; and I nothing fear you wilf 
easily discover who was most worthy of the description ap~ 
pended to the portraits — a chiff taoamer. 




€\)e Xtturgp. 

[Prom Wbeatley'B Keaurlu oo the Comm 



Sect. III. — Qflhe AdminUfTaKon nf Baptim. 

1. THB PR&rBB FOB TRB SAKCTIFICATION OF THE CHILD. 

The contract being now made, it is fit the minister should more 
familiarly intercede with God for grace to perform it ; and there- 
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fore, in the next place, he offers up four short petitions for the 
child's sanctification. " merciful Gody* &c. After this, the 
minister prays that the outward washing of water may be 
connected with an inward or mystical washing away of sin, and 
that the child baptized therein may receive the fulness of God's 
grace, and ever remain in the number of his faithful and elect 
children. 

2. NAME OIVEN AT BAPTISM. 

All things being thus prepared for the baptism of the child, 
the minister is now to take it into his hands, and " to ask the 
godfathers and godmothers to name it." It is to be observed 
here that the sponsors or godparents are to name the child, not the 
parents ; for this sacrament being the token of our new birth, 
it is fit it should be given by those who undertake for our 
Christianity, and engage that we shall be bred up and live like 
Christians. We bring one name into the world with us, which 
we derive from our parents, and which serves to remind us of our 
original guilt, and that we are born in sin ; but this new name 
is given ns at our baptism to remind us of our new birth, when, 
being washed in the laver of regeneration, we become in a man- 
ner new creatures, and solemnly dedicate ourselves to God. 

3. THE OUTWARD SIGN IN BAPTISM. 

From the rubric of our Church it is clear that dipping the 
child is the rule, and sprinkling or pouring water upon it the 
exception ; and, indeed, immersion or dipping is most primitive 
and significant. The Church does not hold the manner of dis- 
charging this part of baptism to be a matter of vital importance, 
so long as one or the other is observed. In either case the act 
was thrice performed, " in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son^ and of the Holv Ghost." 

4. THE RECEPTION OF THE CHILD INTO THE CHURCH. 

The child, being now baptized, is become a member of the 
Christian Church, into which the minister doth solemnly receive 
it ; and, for the clearer manifestation that it now belongs to 
Christ, solemnly signs it in the forehead with the sign of the 
cross. It was an ancient rite for masters and generals to mark 
the foreheads or hands of their servants and soldiers with their 
names or marks, that it might be known to whom they did 
belong ; and to this custom the angel in the Revelations is 
thought to allude, ch. vii. 3. " Hurt not the earth. . . . till we 
liave sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads ;*' thus 
again, ch. xiv., the retinue of the Lamb are said to " have his 
Father's name written in their foreheads ;" and thus, lastly, in the 
same chapter, verse 9, as Christ's fiock carried his mark on their 
foreheads, so did his great adversary the beast sign his servants 
there also : " If any man shall receive the mark of the beast in his 
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might hold some analogy with these sacred applications, she con- 
ceived it a most significant ceremony in baptism (which is oar 
first admission [into the Christian profession) that all her chil- 
dren should be signed with the cross on their foreheads, sig- 
nifying thereby their consignment up to Christ ; whence it is 
often called by the ancient Fathers> the Lord's signet and Christ'* 
^eal. The sign is to be made upon the forehead, because the 
forehead is the seat of blushing and shame ; and the sign is 
made there in token that the child hereafter shall not be (uhamed 
4o eatress the faith of Christ crucified, &c. 

Sect. IV.— Of the concluding Exhortations and Prayers. 

1. THE EXHORTATION : " SEEING NOW, DEARLY BELOVSD,'' &C. 

The rite being now finished, the minister teaches us, in a 
-serious exhortation, not only the duty of prayer and praise, but 
also what must be the subjects of our praises and prayers. 

2. THE lord's prayer : '' OUR FATHER," &€• 

In other offices this prayer is generally placed nearer the 
beginning ; it is here reserved till after the child is baptized and 
solemnly received into the Church, when we can more properly 
call God our Father, with respect to the infant, who is now by 
baptism made a member of Christ, and more peculiarly adopted 
a child of God. And this is exactly conformable to the primitive 
Church : for the catechumens were never allowed to use this 
prayer till they had first been baptized. For which reason this 
prayer is frequently, by the ancient writers, called the prayer of 
the regenerate, or believers, as being, properly speaking, their 
privilege and birthright. 

3. THE collect: ''we yield thee HEARTY thanks,'' &C. 

In this prayer we first give God thanks for affording this child 
the benefits of baptism ; and then pray for his grace to assist it 
in the whole course of his life. 

4. the application to the oodfathbrs : " forasmuch as 

this child," &c. 

In the first ages, when adults were baptized, the appUcatiom 
were directed to the persons themselves (as they now are in our 
4iffice of baptism for those of riper years) ; but since children arc 
now most commonly the subjects of baptism, who are not capable 
of admonition, here is a serious and earnest exhortation made to 
the sureties. 

5. the ch arqe to the godfathers : " ye are to take," &c. 

The sponsors are charged to see to it that the child be brought 
to the bishop for confirmation, so soon as^he is duly instructed 
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for that purpose, the meaniDg of which the Church explains in 
her charge. 

For the comfort of parents in the loss of their children, the 
Church adds, that " It is certain by God's word, that children 
which are baptized, dying before they commit actual sin, are 
iindoubtedly saved." Also, in order to take away all scruple 
respecting the nse of the sign of the cross in baptism, she r^rs 
for a true explication of it to the thirtieth canon, first published 
A.D. 1604. 



Wbt ^(bU. 



"Hanmajlie.anddoeille; but God ii trne. I know I am safe when I tnut 
in Ood 8 word, but I may be wrong if I put my tnwt in man.'*— fdteani Duttan, 
Esq. 



BPISTLE TO THE BPHESIilNS. 

Ephestjs was the chief city of Lower Asia, and distinguished 
for the magnificent temple dedicated to the goddess Diana. 
Christianity was first planted here by St. Paul, about a.d. 54, 
who wrote this Epistle about a.d. 61, during the early part of his 
imprisonment at Rome. This epistle breathes nothing but aflfec- 
tioD, since the Church was in a particularly happy state : (chap. i. 
15.) The division of the subject matter of the epistle is very 
simple ; the first three chapters containing the doctrines, the last 
three the practice of the Gospel. Milner says, " This epistle, 
next to the Romans, may be looked on as a most admirable system 
of divinity. Everything of doctrine and duty is in it ; and 
what the Gospel really is may hence be collected with the 
greatest certainty." It will be profitable for the reader to pe- 
ruse carefully Acts xviii. 18-28, and xix. and xx., before he 
studies this epistle; as also Rev. ii. 1-7. 

epistle to the philippians. 

Philippi was a city of Macedonia. The Scripture reader 
should study the account of the introduction of the Gospe there, 
as given in Acts xvi. 9-40, xx. 1-6, before he enters upon the 
readmg of this epistle. This epistle was written about a.d. 62 
or A.D. 63, towards the close of St. Paul's imprisonment at 
Rome. The Church at Philippi was in a peculiarly happy state, 
so that there is not one word of censure or rebuke in the whole 
of his letter. He wrote it, first, to confirm the Philippians in the 
faith of the Gospel (ch. i. 20) ; secondly, to encourage them to 
walk in a manner becoming their holy profession (ch. i. 1-30, 
ii.); thirdly, the apostle then cautions them against those 
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Judaizing teachers who preached Christ through envy and strife 
(ch. iii., iv. 1) ; and concludes with various txhortations (ch. iv. 
2-34;. 

EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 

Colosse was an ancient city in Phrygia. It is uncertain by 
whom this Church was founded, though it appears from^Acts xvi. 
6, xviii. 23, that St. Paul had been in Phrygia. This epistle was 
written about a.d. 62. This Church was likewise in a flourish- 
ing condition, though exposed to false teachers. It deserves 
notice that the epistles to theEphesians and theColossians should 
be read together^ as illustrating each other. Chapters i. and ii. 
are doctrinal : chapters iii. and iv. practical. lu ch. iv. 16, there 
is mention made of the epistle from Laodicea. This is most pro- 
bably the epistle to the Ephesians — Laodicea being within the 
circuit of the Ephesian Church. 



Palmet^s Patent Glyphography, or Engraved Drawingy 8fc., with 
full directions, for the use of Artists, 8fc. With Illustrations. 
Edward Palmer, 103, Newgate- street, London. 

Though it is not in harmony with our general design to notice 
works of art and taste, we cannot forbear adding our humble 
testimony to the peculiarly beautiful invention here made public. 
It cannot be a question but that Mr. Palmer's invention is a 
new era in the art of illustration, and will produce results the 
most astonishing. The view of Carlisle Cathedral in the present 
number of the Village Churchman is produced by the novel pro- 
cess of which this pamphlet treats. We are happy to be among 
the first to introduce iJiis new art of Glyphography to the notice 
of our readers, and wish the inventor may reap all the advantage 
which he so richly deserves. 

Aids to Devotion^ a Manual of Prayer ^ 8fc. By the Rev. C. 
Badham, B. A., &c. London : Hamilton and Adams. 

When we say that this small pocket volume contains extracts 
from Bishop Hall, Taylor, Dr. Donne, Cecil, Wilberforce, &c., 
we iare sure we need add nothing further by w^ay of recom- 
mendation. 



The Penny Protestant Operative. Published monthly, under the 
direction of the Protestant Association, and to be had at F. 
Baisler's, 124, Oxford-street, London. 

We wish this publication '* God speed." 
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ViiC Midland Monitor, Pablished weekly b^ T. Ragg, Spiceall- 

street, Birmingham. 

To the mechanic and artizan who wishes to be acquainted 
with the doings of the day, and to have the affairs of the times 
brought before him in a Christian spirit and upon Christian 
principles, we can cordially recommend the Midland Monitor, 
We rejoice that it is beginning to take that stand in public 
favour and estimation which the soundness of its views and the 
talented character of its composition so richly deserve. 



iHisErellanea^ 



The Character op the Popes in pormer Times. — Very 
many, not only of the clergy, but even of their Popes, have been 
notable magicians and sorcerers : so that very many of the mira- 
cles in the Church of Rome have been the operations and illusions 
of the devil. Even in their own writers there are recorded, as 
known magicians and sorcerers, above twenty Popes. This hap- 
pened often, especially about those times when Antichrist in the 
Papacy was in a manner come to its full growth ; that is to say, 
in Sylvester II. and Gregory VII., and ail the Popes between 
them, who were a sort of infamous sorcerers. We need not 
doubt, but as themselves were magicians and sorcerers, so their 
signs and wonders (2 Thess. ii. 9) were wrought by the power of 
the devil. — Bishop Downham on Antichrist, p. 159. 

Religion first misrepresented, then rejected. — How 
common it is for men first to throw dirt in the face of religion, 
and then persuade themselves it is its natural complexion ; they 
represent it to themselves in a shape least pleasing to them ; and 
then bring that as a plea why they give it no better entertainment. 
— Bishop Stillingifleet^ 

How to estimate true Religion. — ^Value and measure true 
religion, not by the uncertain measures of the world, but by the 
infallible dictates of God himself in his sacred oracles. — Idem, 



Pews in Churches. — As the pews in old churches have 
sometimes been sold, the following may probably prevent a 
repetition of this illegal practice : — '^ As it has been a constant 
practice to sell and buy pews in ancient parish churches, we 
think it may be worth while to state that the practice is totally 
contrary to law ; and that the seller can give no title. ' There 
is no such thing in law (says Anderson) as selling pews.' 
* There is one clause in this faculty (says Sir Wm. Scott, in the 
cass of Stevens t;, Woodhoose) which is plainly illegal — a per- 
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ca] affairs, took up his abode at a place called Selsey, or Selsee* 
on the coast of Sussex, about the year 680. Edilwalch, King 
of the South Saxons, received him, and granted him the place 
called Selsey, % promontory in the British Channel, where he 
built a church, which he governed as abbot. He only remained 
here five years, and after that found means to return to York. 

In A.o. 107 1« Stigand, chaplain to King William the Con* 
queror, and the twenty-third Bishop of Selsey, removed his see 
to Chichester, where it has continued to this day. It is thought 
Stigand laid the foundation of the present cathedral, but he 
died before it proceeded any further, in a.d. 1087. l*he building 
was carried up during the episcopate of Radalfus I., but was 
burnt down in a.d. 1114. It was soon restored, but again 
injured by fire a.d. 1186. The work of rebuilding the 
damaged ,part was soon commenced, and probably, in its main 
features, it was completed in its present state about a.d. 1340. 
The arms of this see, a prester, or Presbyter John, are seemingly 
borne in allusion to the power of the Church ; the book in hand* 
but the sword, or power, in the mouth, is emblematical of the 
eloquence necessary to enforce the doctrine in the book by which 
the Church is maintained. 

The present bishop is the Right Reverend A. T. Gilbert, D.D. 
Consecrated a.d. 1842. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Length. Breadth. 

Extreme from £. to W.. . 308 feet 

Transepts 130 34 feet 

Nave 156 26 

„ Aisles 117 

Choir 106 26 

„ Aisles 12 

Height of Spire 271 

Vaulting of Nave 616 

„ Choir 59 2 

„ Under Tower 67 



COTTAGE CONVERSATIONS. 

I. — A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE PARSON AND JANE ABOUT 

IMPBOVING HER HUSBAND. 

Well, Jane, how do you do to-day ? Did you do what I told 
you? 

Jane. Yes, yer reverence ; I told my Jem that he was to 
hearken when I spoke to him. 

P. That wasn't exactly what I told yon, Jane ; don't you re» 
member better what I said ? 

J. Why I knows, but I can't express it like yer reverence. 
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Jf. It isn't that I want^ Jane. Did you try to be usefnl to 
your hn&band ? 

J, I'm always useful to him, yer reverence. Don't I mend his 
shirts, and so on, and talk to him as you told me ? 

P. But how did I tell you to talk to him ? 

J, Please, yer reverence, I forgot : perhaps you'll tell me again. 

P. I told you, Jane, in the first instance, not to aggravate 
him. 

J. What's that, yer reverence ? 

P. Why not to vex him unnecessarily, to be sure. 

J*. May be I have, yer reverence ; but this doesn't always do. 

P. Did you endeavour to tell him what's right, to the best of 
your knowledge ? 

J. I told him all I knew, yer reverence ; but he wants to know 
more. 

P. I say, Jane, did you take advantage of the proper time to 
speak to him ? 

/• t did ; but he told me to hold my tongue, yer reverence. 

P. He might do so at one time ; but did you try again ? 

J. One doesn't like to be baffled, yer honour— yer reverence, 
I mean. 

P. That's the very thing that I want you to like, or put up 
with ; because that's the way to do him good. 

J. He says, please your reverence, that women have no busi- 
ness meddling, and thfit I had better mind the children and the 
things at home. 

jp. Neffer mind his saying this, Jane— try again. 

J. Please, yer reverence, I'm tir'd of tiying. He's a sad 
Mow— I can*t mend him. 

P. I never thought you could, Jane ; but you may be instru* 
mental in mending him. 

J. Perhaps yer reverence will mend him. 

P. I'm willing to do what I can, Jane ; but, you know, you're 
more with him than I am. 

J. Yes ; but I cannot speak to him after the fashion that yer 
reverence does. 

P. Well, Jane, speak in your own way. You mustn't sup- 
pose this is of no use. 

J. I'm sure he'll tell me to hold my tongue again, if I do, 
yer reverence. 

P. No matter. *' A word spoken in due season, how good is 
it." (Prov. XV. 23). 

jr. Sartainly it is, yer reverence. 

P. I want you to see the importance of this. 

J. Your reverence, I told him he was a sinner, and I thought 
die house wouldn't hold him, he was so angry. 

P. Just so, Jane : you were indiscreet. 

J. J thought that's what yer reverence told me to do. 

P. Yes, Jane ; but that's not the way to set about what I 
told you. 
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J. Perhaps not, yer reyerence ; but I thought that was the 
way to begin : and I forgot to say that he said I was as great 
a sinner as he was. 

P. Well, Jane, what did you say then ? 

•7*. Why I told him, yer reverence, he was a bad man. 

P. Here again, Jane, you were indiscreet. 

J. I thought yer reverence told me to call him a bad man. 

P. No, Jane : if you think awhile you will remember that I 
told you no such thing. I wished you to set his character before 
him in its true light, as far as you can ; and you can often do 
this in many ways. 

•7*. God knows, yer reverence, whether this can be done ; but 
it isn't I that can do it. 

P. Well, Jane, pray to God to help you ; and I shall soon 
be calling again, and will see how you've got on. 

•7*. Please, your reverence, come to-morrow. 

II,— -A CONVERSATION BETWEEN BETSY AND WILLIAM ABOUT 

BAD COMPANY. 

B. I say, William, who do you think has been here ? 

W, Why, I can't say. 

B, Guess. 

Tf^, Come, come, tell us : don't be going on so. 

B. Our parson : and what do you think he's been talking 
about? 

W, Summut of religion, I suppose. 

B, You're right. And he told me to speak to you about it. 

W. What's the matter now ? 

B» What he says is very true : it's about keeping bad com- 
pany. 

W, Let's hear what you've got to say. 

B, He says, in the first place, as we've read in our Bibles, or 
heard it from others, '^ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners." 

W. He's not far out there, I take it. 

B. He seemed to think that we might larn from this. 

W, What are we to larn ? 

B, Why to keep away from people as does us harm. 

TV, What harm does any one do to me, I wonder. 

B, He says they do ; and I'll warrant he's right. 

W, You always take his part against me : I think he's out 
for once. 

B. How so ? 

W. As I've told you before, I beant the worse for those as I 
know. 

B, Come now, William, don't go on so fast. Look at Dick 
—what a fellow he is. 

W, Yes, he is a rum chap ; but that don't hurt me. 

B, Don't you like to be with him, and talk to him ? 
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W, To be sure ; I takes a pleasure in such chaps as he. 

B. How's this ? 

W. You know he's not so bad as you make him out. 

B, There may be worse than he is ; but that doesn't alter the 
case. 

W, He's a good-hearted fellow, at all events. 

B, Don't be so sure of that. You thinks too well of him. 

W. Perhaps I do, to your thinking. I wish there were more 
such as Dick. 

B, I say, William, does he do ye any good? — that's the ques- 
tion ; so the parson told me. I was to ask you, besides, as to 
your saying he does no harm. 

W. That depends upon what you call good. He makes one 
merry, and he's very pleasant. Now and then he goes beyond a 
bit, but he soon comes round again. 

B. Does he know anything of religion, William ? I believe 
not ; and some day or other he'll be sorry for this, and per- 
haps you too, but I hope not. I don't want to be what you 
would call hard upon your friend, but they say " a friend in 
need's a friend indeed." 

W. Well, and do you think I wants some other friend be« 
sides, or instead of, him ? 

B, Yes ; I do not scruple to tell you I do. The parson says 
so too. 

W, Aye, aye ; will he get me one ? 

B. I dare say he could tell you of some that would suit ye 
better. 

TV, When he does I shall think of it. But mind, I don't talk 
of cutting Dick till he does, or till I hear more about the matter. 

B. Very well, William, I promised the parson he should 
speak to you himself ; or I will, when I hear more of what can 
be done. I'm sure he means well, and he puts one in the way 
of doing what's right. We'll say no more about it just now. 

E. W. B. 

REFLECTIONS WHILE SITTING AT CHURCH, 

IMMEDIATELY BEFORE, AND AT THE BEGINNING OF, 

DIVINE SERVICE. 

Here I am once more : but where ? This seems to be a place 
diflferent from a common habitation : these bare and lofty walls, 
these strong pillars, and wide arches, and laige windows : here 
and there I see on the walls inscriptions, or portions of some 
book, written in large letters, to be read by those who enter this 
house ; at other places I see monuments and tablets erected to 
the memory of those who have long since been dead. At one 
end of this building I see a part separated from t}ie rest, and 
with a table in the centre ; above, and on each side of this table, 
are written, in letters of gold, the rules to be observed by all 
E 3 
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who attend this place, with the articles they are required to 
believe. The greater part of this house is divided into numerous 
seats for those who assemble here, while one is raised above the 
rest for the person who is to lead them, and join with them in 
the object for which they are assembled, and also to warn, re- 
prove, exhort, and instruct them. In another place are erected 
a number of seats above the rest, in the front of which stands 
a musical instrument, which now and then sends forth its melo- 
dious sounds. Surely this place, so different from a worldly 
habitation, must be God's house !— the place where his honour 
dwelleth. The spacious place I am now in faintly represents 
his dwelling in heaven, where there is room for all who desire 
to enter, lue inscriptions are portions of his own word, which 
we should always have before our eyes. The monuments here 
erected remind us of our own certain departure from this life, so 
that we may in time prepare for it. The part enclosed with the 
table in it, is where those, who are desirous of tasting the joys 
of heaven hereafter, kneel and partake of bread and wine, m 
obedience to the command, and in commemoration of our blessed 
Saviour and Redeemer giving his body and shedding his blood 
for the sins of the whole world. On the tables above are the 
commandments of God himself, which serves to show our own 
weakness and sinfulness, and his holiness and justice— the belief 
of each individual who hopes to obtain forgiveness of their sins 
and life everlasting through the merit of Him who gave himself 
for them ; and that they might obtain that life he has taught 
them a prayer of his own, to be offered to Him who alone is able 
to give to them that ask him. The numerous seats are for the 
worshippers of God '' to assemble and meet together, to render 
thanks for the great benefits they have received at nis hands, to 
set forth his most worthy praise, to hear his most holy word, 
and to ask those things which are requisite and necessary as well 
for the body as the soul." The seat elevated above the rest is 
for God's minister to pray for and with the rest, to read to them 
his holy word, and to invite them to come to Christ as their 
.only sure refuge, their only help in time of need, the only name 
under heaven given among men whereby they can be saved from 
everlasting misery, and be made to enjoy everlasting happiness. 
The elevated seats, with the musical instrument in the front, are 
for the assembling of those who set forth his most worthy praise 
with psalms and nymns and spiritual songs, and in which all 
the rest are to join as one heart and voice, for all are partakers 
of his blessings. And now they all seem to be assembled — the 
steward of God's mysteries has offered to him a secret prayer — 
the organ has begun to sound his praise, and now let me join 
fervently in the devotion of this sacred place. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE REV. H. VENN. 

AcHiBF inducement to the particular notice of the characters of 
several individuals, in a Christian wB,y, is that satisfactory effect 
virhich p;enuine piety ever beareth, under whatever circumstances 
it is evinced. It tends much to show forth the glory of God 
and to promote the welfare of man : and hence it is that, evea 
as it has been said of flowers, " of their sweet deaths are 
sweetest odours made/' so it is with ^'the excellent of the earth*" 
The sweet incense of their devotion has, in their lifetime here on 
earth, ascended, through the merits of Jesus, in grateful fumes 
to the Almighty Father ; and many have afterwards left a nams 
to ''be had in everlasting remembrance," on account of the 
desire which they have had unto God, and on account of tlie ex« 
emplary peculiarities of their conduct— -endearing them, really 
and tn:dyy alike to God and man, which, though opposition may 
have kept long concealed, and though contingencies may seem 
to have altered, has often derived excellence from its very diffi- 
<;alties, and beauties from, to some, apparent deformities. 

It is not intended here to enter into several observations that 
might be made, but rather, independently of other considerations* 
to draw attention to some useful particulars to which, the subject 
invites us. 

' From the time of the celebrated Reformation it appears that the 
ancestors of the Rev.H. Venn were clergymen of die Established 
Church. He was the youngest of three sons, having one sister. 
Activity, energy, decision, and zeal seem to have marked his 
very childhood. In process of time ambition and jealousy 
brought upon him ; but his manner was nevertheless noticed as 
prepossessing. At the early age of fourteen he lost his father, 
who, being pious, affectionate, and learned, must have been there- 
fore a greater loss to his youth, and hence to his after age* 
It is remarkable, with regard to his school days, that at one 
school he is said never to have suffered correction, or incurred the 
displeasure of the master. 

In June 1742, at the age of seventeen, he went to St. John's 
College, Cambridge, but subsequently he removed to Jesus 
College, on account of a scholarship, where he remained seven 
years. Sweetness of temper, added to other good qualities, and 
the interesting nature of his society, tended to make him very 
acceptable to many. Benevolence, modesty, and respect gained 
much good opinion for him : hence there were very few men in 
the university so generally beloved. In 1745 he became B.A* 
He obtained a university scholarship in 1747- In the same year 
he was made deacon, without a title, out of respect to his father. 
In 1747 he became M.A.* He was made fellow of Queen's Col* 
lege, being recommended by his tutor. His marriage took place 
in 1757. 

Among other remarkable anecdotes of him« his relinqubhing 
the game of cricket, upon his ordination, was one* His 
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religions investigations were notable, and Law's "Serioas 
Call" seems to have had much effect upon him. Self-ex- 
amination, meditation, and devotion occupied him much; 
his fasts and communions with God have been noticed. Six 
months after he was made fellow, he served the curacy 
of Barton, near Cambridge. He was subsequently, for four 
years, alternately officiating in London and Surrey. His family 
prayer is said to have been attended by thirty or forty of the 
poor ; and the number of communicants at Horsley was in- 
creased from twelve to sixty while he was curate. He was by 
some accounted enthusiastic and methodistical ; but sometimes, 
even with these and with others, encomiums would seem to 
supersede blame, as a recorded anecdote might tend to prove. 
An interesting circumstance is related* of his having foregone the 
acceptance of a living, and of his having anonymously applied for 
it on behalf of another requiring it. Among his accustomed ways 
it is observable that he used to chant the Te Deum while he 
was riding. As to his studies, he gave up Law, having found in 
the work statements as to the comparative inefficacy of the blood 
of Christ. "What ! (he exclaimed) does Mr. Law thus degrade 
the blood of Christ, which the apostles represent as a sacrifice 
for sins, and to which they ascribe the highest efficacy in pro- 
curing our salvation ? Then farewell such a guide. Henceforth 
I will call no man master." We have subsequently his study 
of the sacred writers ; but he seems to have imbibed the ideas 
of the mystical writers, and hence to have inculcated a holiness 
that was scarcely practicable by weak man, and thus hardly 
designed for him. He kept a diary himself, from a desire to 
attain such holiness ; but, inasmuch as he did not obtain the 
victory over sin as completely as he could have wished, it was 
apparently a hard service that religion required. From the 
Scripture, however, it was discovered that the particular pro- 
vision afforded for fallen and sinful man had been overlooked ; and 
it was afterwards evident that, not the perfection of obedience, 
but the merit of the Saviour was to be relied upon for justifi- 
cation ; hence religion afforded hope, joy, and peace to him. In 
1754 he was curate of Clapham, where he was five years. With 
three lectureships in London in the meantime, including weekly 
services. In 1756 he had a severe illness for eight months. 
He dwelt at this time much upon the attributes of God, and 
upon the greatness of salvation by Christ. 

In May, 1757, he married Miss Bishop, daughter of the Rev. 
T. Bishop, D.D., minister of Tower Church, Ipswich, a person 
of sincere and exalted piety, sound judgment, sweet disposition,, 
and animated expression. In 1759 the Rev. H.Venn became 
Vicar of Huddersfield (not 100/. a year, and a decrease from his> 
previous income). At Clapham his success had not been ac- 
cordant with his hopes ; he now hoped for better success. 
He was accused of inculcating faith without works ; but his own 
case, and that of his hearers, has been noticed as indicating the 
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contrary of the accusation. An interesting anecdote is told re- 
specting a Socinian gentleman having gone to hear him, and 
having come to the conclusion — "Surely God is in this place; 
there is no matter for laughter here." He had come for the 
purpose of ridicule — he had come " to scoflF," but might well 
" remain to pray." He called upon Mr. Venn afterwards, and 
requested his forgiveness and his prayers. He subsequently 
left the Socinians, and remained a friend of Mr. Venn. 

It is recorded that Mr. Hey, of Leeds, having returned from 
fifteen miles oflf with a friend, after having come to hear the 
person of whom we have been writing, neither he nor his friend 
spoke a word, so deeply impressed were they with what they 
had heard. 

It was supposed that the cheapness in the change of situation, 
previously spoken of, would make up for the diminution of in- 
come, but this not being so was a source of anxiety. A re- 
markable circumstance is stated to have transpired, in that, 
while on his knees, as was the custom of Mr. Venn in all diffi- 
culties, &c., an anonymous letter arrived with 502., on account 
of benefit derived from the perusal of " The Complete Duty of 
Man." Among the alterations in his religious views, it is 
noticed that he became desirous of regarding more of God in 
Christ Jesus, and less of man : to which matter it is added, 
" But his Calvinism stopped here." He appears to have left sys- 
tem optional with his hearers, and to have proceeded upon the 
ground, that love to God and faith in Christ were charac- 
teristic of the good Christian. His dread of young men becom- 
ing hastily Calvinistic has been observed ; it is rather peculiar 
how cautiously and temperately he speaks upon the subject. 
(See pp. 32, 33, 34, of Life, &c., of the Rev. H.Venn, &c., fifth 
edition, Hatchard ; from whence this memorial notice is much 
derived, and where much useful matter, here necessarily left out, 
is to be seen). As to Calvinism, in one letter it is, " You know 
I am moderate," In 1763 the " Complete Duty of ^an" was- 
published : it was nearly completed before he left London, but 
finished at Huddersfield — there were twenty editions of it. In 
1767 Mr. Venn lost his wife, whose prudence, zeal, and judgment,, 
whose kindness and affection were duly noticed and valued. 
There were five children remaining, about whom he took much 
care. During a storm of thunder and lightning, the adoration 
of the majesty of God, as exhibited in it, was recommended to 
them ; and the useful observation was elicited, that no injury 
from it could occur without his permission ! Prayer concluded 
this seasonable and valuable lesson. The children were taken to 
a cottage to see a poor young man soon likely to die, with the 
serviceable intent of showing them the blessing of poverty with, 
religion. In the year 1771 the rectory of Yelling, Hunts, 
was given to Mr. Venn by Lord Chief Baron Smythe ; but it 
seems that, at this time of life^ consumption was setting in, so 
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that preaching pnce a fortnight now seemed to be an effort. 
Thus it is that men's " strength is brought down in their jour* 
ney ;" but' it leads to the happy reflection, that " in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength 1" 

(To he ooniimudj. 



MEDITATION FOR PASSION WEEK.* 

Endeavour to bring fully before your mind, first, the sufferer, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, God over all, in your nature, dying as 
your surety ; second, the caiwe of suffering, sin — your sin, and 
the sin of the world ; third, the agents — the law, Satan, man, 
and God ; fourth, the reality of Christ's sufferings — not a mere 
appearance of sorrow, but a real, acute, and exquisite sense of 
bodily agony and of mental anguish ; fifth, the place^ Golgotha, 
the hill of skulls — Calvary, the mount without the walls of 
Jerusalem, where criminals were put to death ; sixth, the ctr- 
cumstances — a public execution, three crosses, and three cruci- 
fied thereon, two for theft, one in the midst for sedition and 
blasphemy, even Jesus, our blessed Saviour, condemned alike in 
the spiritual and criminal courts of his native country — ^his 
back, excoriated by the scourge, pressing on the wood, his hand 
and his feet pierced with nails, his sufferings mocked, his cha- 
racter vilified, his strength exhausted, his soul deserted, and his 
spirit assailed by the temptations of Satan. 

When these have been well considered, endeavour next to 
«nter into the feelings of that Holy One who endured them all* 
Consider the unparalleled position in which the blessed Jesus 
found himself placed when hanging on the cross. Contemplate 
this position, and his feelings in reference, first, to his own 
Godhead and manhood. When the Second Person in the holy 
Trinity took our natare upon him he did not lay aside his Grod- 
head ; he laid aside only the exhibition of its glorious presence 
and power. In all his words and miracles he spake and 
acted by the power of the Father and the Holy Ghost. He 
glorified God by an invariable reference to him — *' The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works " (John xiv. 10). 

Now, also on the cross, when his body and soul sunk to 
their lowest possible condition, he would not have recourse to his 
ovm Godhead power to rescue and deliver them, but waited 
patiently upon his Father in the exercise of faith and prayer. 
He sought not the glory of deliverance for himself. He kept 
the almighty power of his Godhead in silent union with the 

♦ From •* Christ on the Cross," by the Rev. J. Stevenson, London : 
Islington, &c 
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utter weakness of his manhood, and suffered not the accuser to 
aay that he used undue advantage in' the combat. 

Second, in reference to God the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
These two Persons in the sacred Trinity rejoiced in God the 
Son's taking our nature. During his life on earth they had 
aninterrnpted and intimate communion with him in his human 
soul ; but when the sin of the world was laid upon that body 
and soul which Jesus offered up on the cross, they judicially 
withdrew their comforting presence, and refrained from com- 
muning with him in that human soul. Observe, that it was 
only judieialfy* Christ was still dear to the heart of the Father 
•—nay, if possible, most dear now, because most obedient. And 
mark this, that he took our nature into union with his Godhead, 
but only took our «tii upon that humanity which he had appro- 
priated to himself. Sin could not be taken into his holy nature, 
no more than darkness can be taken into light ; but it was laid 
tipoii him by imputation ; and because he had taken it upon him, 
he suffered all that it deserved. The desertion was a judicial 
act on the part of God towards sin. Christ suffered that deser- 
tion of the Father and of the Holy Spirit because he had made 
himself to be sin for us (2 Cor. v. 21). The wrath of God, 
therefore, is by no noeans to be regarded as directed against the 
bearer, but only against the burden. Yet because he bound it 
fast upon him, he did actually suffer that desertion which it 
merited. 

Third, in reference to the angels. These ministering spirits 
were not allowed to draw near to the dying and deserted Jesus. 
Even that angel who had strengthened him in Gethsemane was 
compelled to close his half-spread wing and leave him all alone. 
Christ at this moment was a solitary in the universe of being. 

Fourth, in reference to the law. The Son of God had made 
himself to be born under the law (Gal. iv. 4), and now he was 
dying under its curse (iii. 13). Tlie shame and infamy of being 
hanged on a tree was the last and most severe of ail the curses 
which the law of God and man denounced (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 

Fifth, in reference to man. Though bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, there was no man that would help him. His 
own disciples had fled, and a host of enemies and bitter revilers 
now surrounded him, and with cruel hatred nailed him to the 
tree. 

Lastly, in reference to devils. " This was the hour and power 
of darkness" (Luke xxii. 53). If a legion of evil spirits could 
possess the body of one demoniac (Mark v. 9 ; Matt. xii. 45), 
who shall number the hosts which Satan brought against the 
Captain of our salvation ? (Heb. ii. 10). It was necessary that 
he should be tried in all points. The adversary must not have 
it in his power to say that the Son of man had not been fairly 
or fully tried : no room for his insinuation must be left, th*"" 
Christ would hwe fallen like the fathers if he had only b 
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that preaching once a fortnight now seemed to be an effort. 
Thus it is that men's *' strength is brought down in their jour- 
ney ;" but' it leads to the happy reflection, that "in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength 1" 

(To he contimudj. 



MEDITATION FOR PASSION WEEK.* 

Endeavour to bring fully before your mind, first, the sufferer, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, Ood over all, in your nature, dying as 
your surety ; second, the cause of suffering, sin — your sin, and 
the sin of the world ; third, the agents — the law, Satan, man, 
and God ; fourth, the reality of Christ's 8uffering»— not a mere 
appearance of sorrow, but a real, acute, and exquisite sense of 
bodily agony and of mental anguish ; fifth, the place^ Golgotha, 
the hill of skulls — Calvary, the mount without the walls of 
Jerusalem, where criminals were put to death ; sixth, the ctr- 
cumstances — a public execution, three crosses, and three cruci- 
fied thereon, two for theft, one in the midst for sedition and 
blasphemy, even Jesus, our blessed Saviour, condemned alike in 
the spiritual and criminal courts of his native country — ^his 
back, excoriated by the scourge, pressing on the wood, his hand 
and his feet pierced with nails, his sufferings mocked, his cha- 
racter vilified, his strength exhausted, his soul deserted, and his 
Bpirit assailed by the temptations of Satan. 

When these have been well considered, endeavour next to 
«nter into the feelings of that Holy One who endured them all. 
Consider the unparalleled position in which the blessed Jesus 
found himself placed when hanging on the cross. Contemplate 
this position, and his feelings in reference, first, to his own 
Godhead and manhood. When the Second Person in the holy 
Trinity took our nature upon him he did not lay aside his God- 
head ; he laid aside only the exhibition of its glorious presence 
and power. In all his words and miracles he spake and 
acted by the power of the Father and the Holy Ghost. He 
glorified God by an invariable reference to him — *' The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works " (John xiv. 10). 

Now, also on the cross, when his body and soul sunk to 
their lowest possible condition, he would not have recourse to his 
own Godhead power to rescue and deliver them, but waited 
patiently upon Lis Father in the exercise of faith and prayer. 
He sought not the glory of deliverance for himself. He kept 
the almighty power of his Godhead in silent union with the 

* From ** Christ on the Cross,*' by the Rev. J. Stevenson, London : 
^n, Islington, &c. 
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utter weakness of his manhood, and suffered not the accuser to 
aay that he used undue advantage in' the combat. 

Second, in reference to God the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
These two Persons in the sacred Trinity rejoiced in God the 
Son's taking our nature. Daring his hfe on earth they had 
uninterrupted and intimate communion with him in his human 
soul ; but when the sin of the world was laid upon that body 
and soul which Jesus offered up on the cross, they judicially 
withdrew their comforting presence, and refrained from com- 
muning with him in that human soul. Observe, that it was 
only /iMiicta%. Christ was still dear to the heart of the Father 
— *nay, if possible, most dear now, because most obedient. And 
mark this, that he took our nature into union with his Godhead, 
but only took our m upon that humanity which he had appro- 
priated to himself. Sin could not be taken into his holy nature, 
no more than darkness can be taken into light ; but it was laid 
upon him by imputation ; and because he had taken it upon him, 
he suffered all that it deserved. The desertion was a judicial 
act on the part of God towards sin. Christ suffered that deser- 
tion of the Father and of the Holy Spirit because he had made 
himself to be sin for us (2 Cor. v. 21). The wrath of God, 
therefore, is by no means to be regarded as directed against the 
bearer, but only against the burden. Yet because he bound it 
fast upon him, he did actually suffer that desertion which it 
merited. 

Third, in reference to the angels. These ministering spirits 
were not allowed to draw near to the dying and deserted Jesus. 
Even that angel who had strengthened him in Gethsemane was 
compelled to close his half-spread wing and leave him all alone. 
Christ at this moment was a solitary in the universe of I>eing. 

Fourth, in reference to the law. The Son of God had made 
himself to be bom under the law (Gal. iv. 4), and now he was 
dying under its curse (iii. 13). The shame and infamy of being 
hanged on a tree was the last and most severe of all the curses 
which the law of God and man denounced (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 

Fifth, in reference to man. Though bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, there was no man that would help him. His 
own disciples had fled, and a host of enemies and bitter revilers 
now surrounded him, and with cruel hatred nailed him to the 
tree. 

Lastly, in reference to devils. " This was the hour and power 
of darkness" (Luke xxii. 63). If a legion of evil spirits could 
possess the body of one demoniac (Mark v. 9 ; Matt. xii. 45), 
who shall number the hosts which Satan brought against the 
Captain of our salvation ? (Heb. ii. 10). It was necessary that 
he should be tried in aU points. The adversary must not have 
it in his power to say that the Son of man had not been fairly 
or fully tried : no room for his insinuation must be left, that 
Christ would have fallen like the fathers if he had only been 
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that preaching once a fortnight now seemed to be an effort. 
Thus it is that men's " strength is brought down in their jour*. 
ney ;" but it leads to the happy reflection^ that " in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength 1" 

(To he oon^wud). 



MEDITATION FOR PASSION WEEK.* 

Endeavour to bring fully before your mind, first, the sufferer, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, God over all, in yoiir nature, dying as 
your surety ; second, the cause of suffering, sin — your sin, and 
the sin of the world ; third, the agents — the law, Satan, man, 
and God ; fourth, the reality of Christ's sufferings— not a mere 
appearance of sorrow, but a real, aCute, and exquisite sense of 
bodily agony and of mental anguish ; fifth, the place^ Golgotha, 
the hill of skulls — Calvary, the mount without the walls of 
Jerusalem, where criminals were put to death ; sixth, the ctr- 
cufnstances — a public execution, three crosses, and three cruci- 
fied thereon, two for theft, one in the midst for sedition and 
blasphemy, even Jesus, our blessed Saviour, condemned alike in 
the spiritual and criminal courts of his native country — ^hia 
back, excoriated by the scourge, pressing on the wood, his hand 
and his feet pierced with nails, his sufferings mocked, his cha- 
racter vilified, his strength exhausted, his soul deserted, and his 
apirit assailed by the temptations of Satan. 

When these have been well considered, endeavour next to 
«nter into the feelings of that Holy One who endured them all. 
Consider the unparalleled position in which the blessed Jesus 
found himself placed when hanging on the cross. Contemplate 
this position, and his feelings in reference, first, to his own 
Godhead and manhood. When the Second Person in the holy 
Trinity took our nature upon him he did not lay aside his God- 
head ; he laid aside only the exhibition of its glorious presence 
and power. In all his words and miracles he spake and 
acted by the power of the Father and the Holy Ghost. He 
glorified God by an invariable reference to him — *' The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works " (John xiv. 10). 

Now, also on the cross, when his body and soul sunk to 
their lowest possible condition, he would not have recourse to his 
own Godhead power to rescue and deliver them, but waited 
patiently upon his Father in the exercise of faith and prayer. 
He sought not the glory of deliverance for himself. He kept 
the almighty power of his Godhead in silent union with the 

♦ Prom ** Christ on the Cross," by the Rev. J. Stevenson, London : 
'^n, bUngton, &c 
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utter weakness of his manhood, and suffered not the accuser to 
aay that he used undue advantage in' the combat. 

Second, in reference to God the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
These two Persons in the sacred Trinity rejoiced in God the 
Son's taking our nature. During his life on earth they had 
anintermpted and intimate communion with him in his human 
soul ; but when the sin of the world was laid upon that body 
and soul which Jesus offered up on the cross, they judicially 
withdrew their comforting presence, and refrained from com- 
muning with him in that human soul. Observe, that it was 
GDiyjwMciaUy* Christ was still dear to the heart of the Father 
— *nay, if possible, most dear now, because most obedient. And 
mark this, that he took our nature into union with his Godhead, 
but only took our sin upon that humanity which he had appro- 
priated to himself. Sin could not be taken into his holy nature, 
no more than darkness can be taken into light ; but it was laid 
t^MHi him by imputation ; and because he had taken it upon him, 
he suffered all that it deserved. The desertion was a judicial 
act on the part of God towards sin. Christ suffered that deser- 
tion of the Father and of the Holy Spirit because he had made 
himself to be sin for us (2 Cor. v. 21). The wrath of God, 
therefore, is by no means to be regarded as directed against the 
bearer, but only against the burden. Yet because he bound it 
fast upon him, he did actually suffer that desertion which it 
merited. 

Third, in reference to the angels. These ministering spirits 
were not allowed to draw near to the dying and deserted Jesus. 
Even that angel who had strengthened him in Gethsemane was 
compelled to close his half-spread wing and leave him all alone. 
Christ at this moment was a solitary in the universe of being. 

Fourth, in reference to the law. The Son of God had made 
himself to be born under the law (Gal. iv. 4), and now he was 
dying under its curse (iii. 13). The shame and infamy of being 
hanged on a tree was the last and most severe of all the curses 
which the law of God and man denounced (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 

Fifth, in reference to man. Though bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, there was no man that would help him. His 
own disciples had fled, and a host of enemies and bitter revilers 
now surrounded him, and with cruel hatred nailed him to the 
tree. 

Lastly, in reference to devils. " This was the hour and power 
of darkness" (Luke xxii. 53). If a legion of evil spirits could 
possess the body of one demoniac (Mark v. 9 ; Matt. xii. 45), 
who shall number the hosts which Satan brought against the 
Captain of our salvation ? (Heb. ii. 10). It was necessary that 
he should be tried in all points. The adversary must not have 
it in his power to say that the Son of man had not been fairly 
or fully tried : no room for his insinuation must be left, that 
Christ would have fallen like the fathers if he had only been 
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that preaching once a fortnight now seemed to be an effort. 
Thus it is that men's " strength is brought down in their jour- 
ney;" but it leads to the happy reflection, that "in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength 1" 

(To he corUifaudJ, 



MEDITATION FOR PASSION WEEK.* 

Endeavour to bring fully before your mind, first, the sufferer, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, God over all, in yoiir nature, dying as 
your surety ; second, the cause of suffering, sin — your sin, and 
the sin of the world ; third, the agents — the law, Satan, man« 
and God ; fourth, the reality of Christ's 8ufferiDg»— not a mere 
appearance of sorrow, but a real, acute, and exquisite sense of 
bodily agony and of mental anguish ; fifth, the place^ Golgotha, 
the hill of skulls — Calvary, the mount without the walls of 
Jerusalem, where criminals were put to death ; sixth, the ctr- 
eumstances — a public execution, three crosses, and three cruci- 
fied thereon, two for theft, one in the midst for sedition and 
blasphemy, even Jesus, our blessed Saviour, condemned alike in 
the spiritual and criminal courts of his native country — ^hia 
back, excoriated by the scourge, pressing on the wood, his hand 
and his feet pierced with nails, his sufferings mocked, his cha- 
racter vilified, his strength exhausted, his soul deserted, and his 
apirit assailed by the temptations of Satan. 

When these have been well considered, endeavour next to 
«nter into the feelings of that Holy One who endured them all. 
Consider the unparalleled position in which the blessed Jesus 
found himself placed when hanging on the cross. Contemplate 
this position, and his feelings in reference, first, to his own 
Godhead and manhood. When the Second Person in the holy 
Trinity took our natare upon him he did not lay aside his God- 
head ; he laid aside only the exhibition of its glorious presence 
and power. In all his words and miracles he spake and 
acted by the power of the Father and the Holy Ghost. He 
glorified God by an invariable reference to him — *' The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works " (John xiv. 10). 

Now, also on the cross, when his body and soul sunk to 
their lowest possible condition, he would not have recourse to his 
own Godhead power to rescue and deliver them, but waited 
patiently upon his Father in the exercise of faith and prayer. 
He sought not the glory of deliverance for himself. He kept 
the almighty power of his Godhead in silent union with the 

♦ From ** Christ on the Cross," by the Rev. J, Stevenson, London : 
-lAPkson, Islington, &c 
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fitter weakness of his manhood^ and suffered not the accuser to 
aay that he used undue advantage in' the combat. 

Second, in reference to God the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
These two Persons in the sacred Trinity rejoiced in God the 
Son's taking our nature. During his hfe on earth they had 
uninterrupted and intimate communion with him in hu human 
soul ; but when the sin of the world was laid upon that body 
and soul which Jesus offered up on the cross, they judicially 
withdrew their comforting presence, and refrained from com- 
muning with him in that human soul. Observe, that it was 
Gnij jwdiciaUy, Christ was still dear to the heart of the Father 
-»-nay, if possible, most dear now, because most obedient. And 
mark this, that he took our nature into union with his Godhead, 
but only took our «m upon that humanity which he had appro- 
priated to himself. Sin could not be taken into his holy nature, 
no more than darkness can be taken into light ; but it was laid 
upon him by imputation ; and because he had taken it upon him, 
he suffered all that it deserved. The desertion was a judicial 
act on the part of God towards sin. Christ suffered that deser- 
tion of the Father and of the Holy Spirit because he had made 
himself to be sin for us (2 Cor. v. 21). The wrath of God, 
therefore, is by no means to be regarded as directed against the 
bearer, but only against the burden. Yet because he bound it 
fast upon him, he did actually suffer that desertion which it 
merited. 

Third, in reference to the angels. These ministering spirits 
were not allowed to draw near to the dying and deserted Jesus. 
Even that angel who had strengthened him in Gethsemane was 
compelled to close his half-spread wing and leave him all alone. 
Christ at this moment was a solitary in the universe of I>eing. 

Fourth, in reference to the law. The Son of God had made 
himself to be born under the law (Gal. iv. 4), and now he was 
dying under its curse (iii. 13). Tlie shame and infamy of being 
hanged on a tree was the last and most severe of all the curses 
which the law of God and man denounced (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 

Fifth, in reference to man. Though bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, there was no man that would help him. His 
own disciples had fled, and a host of enemies and bitter revilers 
now surrounded him, and with cruel hatred nailed him to the 
tree. 

Liastly, in reference to devils. " This was the hour and power 
of darkness" (Luke xxii. 63). If a legion of evil spirits could 
possess the body of one demoniac (Mark v. 9; Matt. xii. 45), 
who shall number the hosts which Satan brought against the 
Captain of our salvation ? (Heb. ii. 10). It was necessary that 
he should be tried in all points. The adversary must not have 
it in his power to say that the Son of man had not been fairly 
or fully tried : no room for his insinuation must be left, that 
Christ would have fallen like the fathers if he had only been 
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that preaching pnce a fortnight now seemed to be an effort. 
Thns it is that men's •' strength is brought down in their jour- 
ney;" but it leads to the happy reflection, that "in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength 1'' 



i>» 



(To he condmudj. 



MEDITATION FOR PASSION WEEK.* 

Endeavour to bring fully before your mind, first, the sufferer, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, God over all, in yoiir nature, dying as 
your surety ; second, the caiwe of suffering, sin — your sin, and 
the sin of the wx)rld ; third, the agents — the law, Satan, man, 
and God ; fourth, the reality of Christ's sufferings— not a mere 
appearance of sorrow, but a real, acute, and exquisite sense of 
bodily agony and of mental anguish ; fifth, the place^ Golgotha, 
the hill of skulls — Calvary, the mount without the walls of 
Jerusalem, where criminals were put to death ; sixth, the ctr- 
eumstances — a public execution, three crosses, and three cruci- 
fied thereon, two for theft, one in the midst for sedition and 
blasphemy, even Jesus, our blessed Saviour, condemned alike in 
the spiritual and criminal courts of his native country — ^his 
back, excoriated by the scourge, pressing on the wood, his hand 
and his feet pierced with nails, his sufferings mocked, his cha- 
racter vilified, his strength exhausted, his soul deserted, and his 
Bpirit assailed by the temptations of Satan. 

When these have been well considered, endeavour next to 
enter into the feelings of that Holy One who endured them all. 
Consider the unparalleled position in which the blessed Jesus 
found himself placed when hanging on the cross. Contemplate 
this position, and his feelings in reference, first, to his own 
Godhead and manhood. When the Second Person in the holy 
Trinity took our nature upon him he did not lay aside his God- 
head ; he laid aside only the exhibition of its glorious presence 
and power. In all his words and miracles he spake and 
acted by the power of the Father and the Holy Ghost. He 
glorified God by an invariable reference to him — ^' The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works " (John xiv. 10). 

Now, also on the cross, when his body and soul sunk to 
their lowest possible condition, he would not have recourse to his 
own Godhead power to rescue and deliver them, but waited 
patiently upon nis Father in the exercise of faith and prayer. 
He sought not the glory of deliverance for himself. He kept 
the almighty power of his Godhead in silent union with the 

* From ** Christ on the Cross," by the Rev. J. Stevenson. London : 
Jackson, Islington, &c 
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utter weakness of his manhood, and suffered not the accuser to 
say that he used undue advantage in' the combat. 

Second, in reference to God the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
These two Persons in the sacred Trinity rejoiced in God the 
Son's taking our nature. During his hfe on earth they had 
unintermpted and intimate communion with him in his human 
soul ; but when the sin of the world was laid upon that body 
and soul which Jesus offered up on the cross, they judicially 
withdrew their comforting presence, and refrained from com- 
muning with him in that human soul. Observe, that it was 
only /Mlicui2/y« Christ was still dear to the heart of the Father 
•^nay, if possible, most dear now, because most obedient. And 
mark this, that he took our nature iiUo union with his Godhead, 
but only took our «tii upon that humanity which he had appro- 
priated to himself. Sin could not be taken into his holy nature, 
no more than darkness can be taken into light ; but it was laid 
i^oii him by imputation ; and because he had taken it upon him, 
he suffered all Uiat it deserved. The desertion was a judicial 
act on the part of God towards sin. Christ suffered that deser- 
tion of the Father and of the Holy Spirit because he had made 
himself to be sin for us (2 Cor. v. 21). The wrath of God, 
therefore, is by no means to be regarded as directed against the 
bearer, but only against the burden. Yet because he bound it 
fast upon him, he did actually suffer that desertion which it 
merited. 

Third, in reference to the angels. These ministering spirits 
were not allowed to draw near to the dying and deserted Jesus. 
Even that angel who had strengthened him in Gethsemane was 
compelled to close his half-spread wing and leave him all alone. 
Christ at this moment was a solitary in the universe of being. 

Fourth, in reference to the law. The Son of God had made 
himself to be born under the law (Gal. iv. 4), and now he was 
dying under its curse (iii. 13). Tlie shame and infamy of being 
hanged on a tree was the last and most severe of all the curses 
which the law of God and man denounced (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 

Fifth, in reference to man. Though bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, there was no man that would help him. His 
own disciples had fled, and a host of enemies and bitter revilers 
now surrounded him, and with cruel hatred nailed him to the 
tree. 

Lastly, in reference to devils. " This was the hour and power 
of darkness" (Luke xxii. 53). If a legion of evil spirits could 
possess the body of one demoniac (Mark v. 9 ; Matt. xii. 45), 
who shall number the hosts which Satan brought against the 
Captain of our salvation ? (Heb. ii. 10). It was necessary that 
he should be tried in all points. The adversary must not have 
it in his power to say that the Son of man had not been fairly 
or fuUy tried : no room for his insinuation must be left, that 
Christ would hwe fallen like the fathers if he had only been 
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"THE WRATH OF THE LAMB." 
(Rev. vi. 16). 

*' There Is nothing more terrible than goodness slighted and patienee abused.* 

Dr, J.Barrow. 

Wrath of the Lamb ! And can it be 
The gentle Lamb in wrath we see ? 
Can every gleam of aspect mild 
With anger dire be reconciled ? 

Wrath of the Lamb ! Can heaven's grace 
So much pourtrayed where'er we trace ? 
Can goodness, patience, kindness, love. 
One tendency to sorrow prove ? 

Wrath of the Lamb ! Ah yes ! 'tis true. 
The confident his course may rue ! 
The very Lamb provoked is found 
With retribution to abound ! 

Wrath of the Lamb I Go, sinner, go — 
Slight not thy " flowing mercies" so ! 
Arise ! Depart ! From sin away ! ! 
Remember now the judgment-day ! ! ! 



Caknlran 



APRIL. 



I 



2 
9 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
23 
25 
30 



Sundays and 
Holy-days. 



5 Sunday in Lent 
Sun. next bef. Eas, 

Maunday Thursday 
Good Friday* 

Easter Dayf 
Easter Monday 
Easter Tuesday 

1 Sun. aft. Easter 
St. Mark, Evan. 

2 Sund. aft. East. 



Morning. 
IstLesson I 2dLesson 



Exod. 3 

9 

Hosea 13 
Dan. 9 
Gen. a 22 
Zecb. 9 
Exod. 12 

16 

20 

Num. 16 
Ecclu. 4 
Nu23,24 



John 

Matt. 

Job& 



Evening. 
IstLesson I 2dLesson 




Exod. 5 

10 

Hosea 14 
Jer. 31 
Isaiah 53 
Exod. 13 

14 

- 17 

32 

Num. 22 
Ecclu. 5 
Num. 25 



Heb. 

Heb.c 

James 



1 Pet. 

Heb. 

Acts/ 



4 

5 

1 

2 
2 

4 
2 



3 

1 Col. 15 

2 Pet. 2 
1 John 1 



Q 



2,3 



* Proper Psalms — Morning, 22, 40, 54. Evening, 69, 88. 
t Ditto— Morning, 2, 57, 111. Evening, 113, 114, 118. 
a To ver. 20. b Begin ver. 45. c Begin ver. 50. d To ver. 13. 
6 To ver. 11. / Begin ver. 22. 

W. £. Painter, 342; Strand, London, Printer, 
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XOBWICH CATHBSKAX. 



Cat|jti)ral {nsti'tutfons. 



vrouia follow, e _ . _ 

thsrn on ereiT ddo, uid destroj'ed them uttorl]'."— Tinulall, " olirdiini 



THE BEGmNING OF THE CHUECH OF ENGL.\I{D. 
It is asjerted by the Church of Rome that England was first 
coDreited to ChriBtianity by the preaching of Anguatioe, who 
was sent aa a missionary to this islanii by Pope Gregory I., 
&.D. 596, and that consequently the Church of England was 
always in connexion with, and a part of, the Church of Rome, 
and aabject to the Pope, until the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. The following are, in the language of Lord Bacon, 
*' glaring instances" of the falsehood of this assertion. 

Britain was first invaded by the Romans under Julius Cssar, 
before Christ 55 ; ueit under Claudius, a.d. 44. Julius Agri- 
cota, under Vespasian, a.d. 7S-S0, completed the conquest of 
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the island. The Emperor Adrian yisited Britain, and caosed a 
mil^i tvf1»%e Tamid waam the island, tea the jimiMSb, 0t 
dit'WaetotbeSoliva.TFxltli^jiLji* 121. I^t tibia vUttO* iie9- 
fore, Britain was a well-known and interesting portion of the 
Roman empire; bat Justin Mac^rr; inihe j^E^ar 14Q,M^ibax 
were Christians in every country known to the Rgmiib% within 
litdemore Ihan -a century iriter ffae detfth of Christ -(Just lOTart. 
com Tryphime Judieo Dialogue . Irenseus, who wBslx)m Id 97* 
and died in 167, states wluit slso leads to the same inference 
(Advers. Hoeres., IHi. i^ c % 3). Tbiti^Gia, wim dUed in 220, 
speaks distfaictly of Sfilidi djatncts ii i i LS i aihte toSianan arms, 
hut 8ubdmit& Omtt QPartaiLaaii^Jnihwi, s nuajB), Mfortiori 
would Iheie hBie basnChriartatw^wwi Aat iiar mamt time, in 
that poitinn of ^Ihe ialaiid wliidi hrilai|gid Id 'Sbk Wmmam, 

But, AttOec, the iSn^pwir CimstB^ 
and was smuiiwde d hy hissoD ConatentiBe 'fteCbaac ^>Au> was 
then wtfii Sum, aad "tiABOiy 'hui^ liiiBsiiiff a pnlfiHBfl Chsistian, 
comnieiiflBdl»|praspeBBi»4Bunar in Adtein,; jbmI aAarliaving 
subdued jna amipefthoni tar Ae linmBnal pnq^ maA liecome 
sole en^enc, frttWwftwd OirisfiaDilgr as Ae asiigimi Hf the 
Romaa«iq»et; moA, dhrtflie laftttpwwit of deputes itboiit Chris- 
tian doetnneu wMiiimiiniifl tMBBCBaaafla. ^Dne «f Aaae^was held 
at ArleSy jkj]i.2fL4»vOD^aiBBOBiitdf tflffi Bfmatisla, ^ihe canons of 
which are signed by^lbMe JBidiiiii tbiBlia|!i%.as f^lerws : — 

'' Eborius, Episcopus, de civitate Eboracensi, provincia Bri- 
tannise." 

'' Restitutus, Episcopus, de civitate Londinensi, provincia 
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"Adelfius, Episcopus, de xiadtate colonia Londinensium /' 
(Colchester). 
The other was the first Council of Nice, a«d. 325, on acwmut 
of Ariue, atwhidi it is also highly probable British bmfaqps 
were present ; but, from the imperfect remains of the signatures, 
none can with certainty be pointed put. 

At the Council of Sardica, in Thrace, held ▲.!>• 347, ta judga 
between Athanasius and the Ariaiis, and at the Council of Ari- 
minum, a.d. 359, the presence of British bishops seems to be 
clearly established ; at tfae^latter, the British bishops, generally, 
refused to receive the allowance made to them from the empcnnv 
only three of them accepting it — a proof both of the number aad 
wealth of the bishops who attended it from Britain. 

Gildas, who was bom in 51 Q, and was therefore probd^If 
dead before the coming of Augustine in 596, and who is thefint 
English historian, wrote a book, *^ De Calamitate, Eacidio et 
Conquestu Britannis," on the Saxon invasion, in which he ant 
only speaks of the Christians of Britain in diis day, hut Juiys 
there were Christians there, before Boadicea, in 61. 

Finally, if the above facts are not already more than anffioieBt 
^ testify that a flourishing (^nrch of Christ existed in this 
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covntry for terertH cttitaxin Wore the miMionaxies of Gregorjr 
arrived^ what can he said to the eadeavoors Which AognBtine 
InniBelf made to persuade the British Christians to unite then^- 
selves to him> which endeavours were entirely unavailing ? 

The truth is, that the Saxon invaders were Pagans^ and Augus- 
tine and his companions were the first to preach Christ to them; 
and^ in iSie first instance, they were eminently succesafuU 
though iSiortly afterwards the attempt nearly failed: others 
however revived it, and, partly from their endeavours, and partly 
from the labours of the British Christians, the Church was once 
more extended throughout the land. 

This country was Uien part of the Roman empire for about 
four hundred years, and during nearly the whole of that time 
had in it a Christian Episcopal Church, the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of which were primitive ; and, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained, accord with those of the present Church still established 
in Ihis favoured land, and do not accord with, and were never in 
subjection to, the Church of Rome. 

There are, indeed, many interesting circumstances which tend 
fitroogly to prove that this Church was planted by the Apostle 
Paul ; that he — the great apostle of the Gentiles — first preached 
to our forefiathers the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Anglicanub. 

Sigibert, king of tibe East Angles, founded a bishopric, and 
placed the ^uaoopal see at Bohara, in Caml>ridgeBhire, a.d. 630. 
it was soon after removed to Dunwich, in Suffolk, by St. Felix, 
the fint bishop of the Eairt: Angles. The see was divided isiib 
two biidioinrics by Bisus, the Iburtih bishop, when North Elm- 
ham, in Norfolk, was nnide a fieat of the bishops of Norfolk ; 
and Dunwich a seat -of the bishops of Suffolk. About a.d. 94S, 
a union of these dioceses took place, under the bishops of Elm- 
ham, whence the episcopal chair was removed to Thetford, in 
107 &y in oonae^ueaee of a determination of a council, held by 
Aichbisfaop Laolraac, that sSl hishops' sees ^ould be placed 
in the most eminent towns in their diocese. 

The sec was translated to Norwich by Bii^op Herbert de 
Losing, formerly abbot of Ramsey, a.d. 1094, who purchased 
the bishopric of Kmg WilUara Rulin, for the sum of l,909f. 
The arms of the see, three golden mitres in an azure field, 
afiude to the union of the biitopricB of Dunham, Elmhara, and 
Olietford, m that of Norwich. The oldest portions, both of the 
cathedral and palaoe, plainly testify of their Norman origin, 
and may therefore, witlraut ihesitation, 'be regarded as the woilc 
of Bishop Herberts who died July 22nd, a.d. 1119. 

The situation of diis cathedral is so low as to prevent Its 
making an 'imposing appearaueef ram any distant point. It has, 
v2 
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however, a right to be classed as a buildiDg of the first magni- 
tude and architectural merit. 

The present bishop is the Right Rev. Edward Stanley, D.D. 
Consecrated a.d. 1837* 

DIMENSIONS. 

Length. ' Breadth. 

Extreme of nave 212ft 72ft. 6in. 

Nave aisles 12 3 

Transepts 177 30 6 

Extreme of choir 170 45 

Height of vaulting 73 

Height of tower and spire . . 313 



SCRIPTURE SIMILITUDES.— No. I. 

" As arrows are in the hand of a mi^ty num, so are chUdrm of the yonUi.*' 

Ptalm cxxvU. 4. 



The beautiful and poetical images, with which the inspired 
writers so abundantly illustrate and embellish their sacred 
themes, possess, in a degree unequalled by any human com- 
position, elegance of sentiment and richness of expression ; 
while, imaginative without being fanciful, they never lose the 
simple and sober charm of truth, and offer an almost inexhaus- 
tible source of profitable meditation to those who delight in 
drawing instruction from the pages of holy writ. The one I 
have selected as the subject of a few passing thoughts appears 
' peculiarly distinguished by energy of expression and the impor- 
tance of that truth which the similitude is intended to convey — 
'* As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man, so are children of 
the youth." What language can more forcibly express that 
powerful moral influence which every parent can and ought to 
exercise over the children committed to their charge as " a 
heritage that cometh of the Lord ?" 

Man is, of all beings, the most helpless and dependent in the 
first stage of existence. The instinct which God has bestowed 
on the beasts that perish early leads them aright ; but he who 
is gifted with nobler powers must then depend upon a guiding 
hand, like the motionless arrow. But as the arrow, though 
feeble in itself, is a formidable weapon when shot from the bow 
of the mighty, so will the young child's future career of good or 
evil accord with the impulse it receives from the hand which 
guides it in infancy. But, alas ! the moral culture of childhood, 
that on which depends its peace on earth and its happiness here- 
after, is too often neglected, even by parents, who watch with 
unremitting care the progress of natural and mental acquire- 
ments, and delight in an early development of the intellectual 
powers. That there is much which is interesting and graceful 
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in intellectual childhood will readily be allowed : it excites that 
feeling of pleasure and admiration with which we behold the 
first fair and lovely flower of spring unfold its delicate blossoms, 
and charm with the promise of future beauty ; but the early 
buds of spring are seldom permitted to expand, by the inclement 
air and chilling frost ; and as it is with the natural, so it is too 
often with the mental bud, which is either transferred by the 
hand of death to a more congenial soil, or in its advance to 
maturity fails to fulfil its early promise. The wise and tender 
parent, who anxiously watches over the best interests of his off- 
spring, will remember that He whose word is truth has annexed 
a sure promise to encourage those who early train up their chil- 
dren in the path of virtue. He has declared that, from that path, 
in after years, they will not depart ; and though we behold with 
grief, in this professedly Christian land, too many thankless and 
ungrateful children, who have brought down the grey hairs of 
their parents with sorrow to the grave, yet I believe it would 
not be too much to assert that, could Uie failure of filial duty 
be traced to its first cause, it would be generally found to arise 
firom the neglect of moral culture in early youth ; — too many 
have become the prey of him, who " goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour," that but for this neglect might have adorned 
their Christian profession. 

But those parents who bring up their children in the fear of 
the Lord, and while they sow the seed of truth seek daily the 
blessing of Him who alone giveth the increase, will assuredly 
find in them a heritage more precious than worldly wealth ; they 
will be the support and solace of their declining years ; and when 
called from this scene of earthly trial, to receive the recompense 
of the just, they will have the joyful hope of meeting them again 
in a better and brighter world, where they shall form one family 
of love. The period in which we live is one when even the brieif 
season of childhood is not permitted to be, as formerly, one of 
comparative quiescence ; but too often, like the delicate flower of 
the hot-house, it is forced into early and unnatural maturity ; 
and it is rare to find that graceful charm of simplicity which 
belongs to this sweet period, and which, like the wild flower of 
the vale, breathes the freshness and fragrance of nature. How 
needful, then, is it for every Christian parent to take diligent 
heed that the moral culture should progress equally with the 
i»entttl, and that both heart and mind should early be devoted 
to God. The wide stream of knowledge is rapidly flowing over 
the length and breadth of our land, outwardly fertilizing many 
a spot which was once a barren waste of ignorance and super- 
stition ; and whilst care should be taken, by all who watch over 
the welfare of the young, to guard them from taking too deep a 
draught of these waters, which, though pleasant and sparkling to 
the view, are not without alloy — they should be early directed to 
that Fountain of Life, the streams whereof make glad the city 
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of God« and which, " more healing than Bethseda's spri&|;«'* 
purifies the heart and removes from the soal every stain of sm ; 
and when the parent presents his child at the holy font, to he 
admitted into the visible Church of Christ by baptism, may he 
irubf pray, in the language of devotion which our Liturgy sap- 

gieSy that his infant " may be baptized with water and the 
oly Ghost, and received into Christ's hoty Church as & Gvelj 
member of the same." Gurtbuds Frances* 



THE VILLAGE GREEN. 

NO. II. — BOMB TJLhK BBTWBSN JACK AND BILL ABOUT THB 
PABSON AND HIS DOING GOOD. , 

S» I say. Jack, I wonder why it is that people make sock a foia 
about the parson : he'sonly a maoy like oorsetves, after all. T« 
be sure, we owe him sobm respect ; but that's asnther tlua^ 
He's what they call a geatiemaa, and so we must bow to ~ ' 
as I always do, because I think it's rig^t.. 

/. Really, Bill, I don't know how it ia that ther's a fi 
1 don't believe this is necessary. I am glad though that ymt 
apeak respectfully, though you seemed at fint to speak aa if jkm 
were going to undefvalue our pastor. 

B. I've heard say that it's because hc'a a good man^ aad 
kind ta the poor and such like^ that he's praised ; but aomc aay 
that it's because he's a miuister of our Church that thia is the 
ease. I don't pretend to say that he's not good ; for those aa 
Inow hin best aay he ia. He urast be kind to the poor, siate 
• visits them to see how they're going on,, beridea giving then 
ft trifle sometimes. Certainly he ap p ca ra to show well, in kia 
place and in the church. 

J, They tell me. Bill, that there is mudi to be said about hia 
ofice ; and that all the rest comes very appropriate to it. 

B» Some say that if s not so ; but P told me that it can 

he proved ; and that St. Paul spoke of magnifying hia offiea 
(Rom. xi. 13) ; and that there uraa a great deal else to be said 
about it He said that, as to a parsoD being liked, he believed 
auich depended upon the way he took to 1m so ; some woqM 
eauly give aalis&ction ; others, with all their woriciag, get Uttfe 
thanks. 

Jl ^* Things go on weU always when people can look thro^^ 

maa to God," says Mr. M to me : and I believe him. It 

was his opinion, timt if a minister of the Church of England had 
his eye and heart to God, and only pleased men so far aa to do 
them good, that he would be blessed of heaven. 

B. It's very good, as yon now say ; though I am not much «p 
to such things : it seems to me that there is nusch to be leaiat 
from your, or his, observation upon the subject. 

J. Then I suppose you have changed youraund a little since 
we besan to talk i 
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J3. Yes ; perhaps I have a little. 

J*. " Well began (they say^ Bill) is half done ;" and so I hopt 
joull either eocpiire more about the place of the clergyman, as 
some call him, or else be satisfied that he has God's appoint* 
ment, and I hope his blessing. 

NO. III. — ^BUX WHO IS VHX PARSON ? — ^A. SBOBT CONYSBAATUMI 

BSTWASN JBM AND HAftBT. 

«71 I 8ay« Harry, what do you think about it ? I say« for my 
part^ who is the parson ? 

H. Wh3r he's the gentieman as looks alter iib». to he sure—- as* 
talks to us about our souls. 

•7*. fiut what does die wordpanon mean ? 

A. Why I tell you I didn't know before ; but t'odier da^ I 
xrade bold to ask, andhe said> it meant pmwm, and hadsomethmg 
to do ¥rith the Church.. 

Jl But I don't see no xasemblance between him and the 
.chuach. 

£[. Not' not eacaotly ; but, you. see,, the bishop lets him CQm% 
and he's a. good man. 

J", Yes ;. the bishop lets him. oome :. but who is the.bi^op^ 
asd how do I know he's a good man ? 

jET. The bishop, they say, is an overseer — a person, that looks 
after the parsons and the places y and you know Mr. '^^•^ iaa 
good man,, by what he does. 

J", He don't do much for me. I've heard that he goes into 
the houses^ and speaks to the people, but he don't help one 
mBch. To be sure^ I can't talk to him in a> good style to pleasa 
him, but I know from them as does. 

ff. I've heard, the contrary, Jem. 

jT. And I say, who is the curate,, as they call him ? 

jET. Why he's got to take care of us : he hasn't got the same 

place exactly a»the rector, or incumbent, as they say he's som^ 

times ealied. He don't take the worth of the situation — ^I meant, 

he's paid in another way, and that's by ike gentleman as has 

be living. 

jr. Why, I say Harry, you're a clever fellow—- you seem to 
know all them things* 

jET* You see, I've asked something about 'em, and I've got to 
know a thing or two. 

jr. I'm glad you've told me ; for it's not pleasant to be altor 
gether ignorant about such matters. 

M, You ought certainly to know something as to our pastor, 
and what concerns him. 

jr. Our pastor, you say. 

ff. Yes. 

Jl But what does this mean ? 

JT. Mean ? Why that he's our shepherd, to be sure. 
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J. Shepherd^ indeed ! — then I suppose we be the sheep— 
ha! ha! 

H, Yoa shouldn't laugh, Jem — you'll wish some day you 
hadn't done so. 

J, May be so ; so I'll try not to do so.^ 

H, You had better, for these are no laughing matters. No- 
body can prosper and ridicule religious things or persons. 

J. You do read me quite a lecture, Harry. 

H, Certainly, when you deserve it, and I am enabled to do. so. 



MEMORIAL OF THE REV. H. VENN. 

( Concluded from page 86 ). 

Afteb the space of fifty years the author of the volume of 
"Life," &c., before alluded to, visited Huddersfield, and the 
recollections of the parishioners were very remarkable. 

A youth, who had returned from church one day, and who 
had been long silent, burst into tears, exclaiming, " I can't stand 
this ;" so convinced was he of sin by what he had heard. 

The testimony of another remnant of former times wasr— 
^' Oh ! this place has been to me like a little heaven below !" 
At page 43 it is recorded, " He was most powerful in unfolding 
the terrors of the law — ^when doing so he had a stem look that 
Would make you tremble : then he would turn off to the offers 
of grace and begin to smile, and go on entreating till his eyes 
filled with tears." 

Upon an occasion, in his educational pursuits, he said, " Press 
forward, and you cannot miss of heaven." Here he showed 
forth his good and encouraging intention ; though the latter 
clause might admit of consideration, for some reasons. 

Two more instances of useful effects it may not be amiss to 
adduce. An old woman, who gave information as to the fore- 
going statement, and who, at the age of eighty-five, remembered 
Mr. Venn's first sermon at Huddersfield, is reported to have said, 
during the visit fifty years afterwards, before adverted to, "I 
would always down upon my knees directly, and I never wanted 
comfort." An old man, who, from his own account, had been 
unwilling to go to church, could subsequently say, "Time is 
too short to praise Him; eternity alone will be long enough!" 

Mr, Venn, anxious for the proper observance of the Sabbath, 
or Lord's-day, interested the influential parishioners to peram- 
bulate the parish for this purpose. 

Soon after his removal to Yelling it was that Mr. Venn married 
again. This was an union with the widow of Mr. Smith, of 
Kensington, and daughter of the Rev. J. Ascough, Vicar of 
Highworth, Wilts. This lady lived with her husband, Mr. Venn, 
twenty-one years, and died, and was then boried at Yelling. 

particularly observable that, in whatever light we view 
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him, Mr. Venn was of an interesting disposition ; since it is said 
that, in whatever company he was placed, every one silently 
hung upon his lips. The testimony of a clergyman from Cam- 
bridge is stated thus : " That day stands distinguished among 
all the other days of my life, like a day spent in Paradise." 

At length the clergyman* whose character we have been con- 
sidering, retired, through age, infirmities, &c., from a " work 
which (he said) required all the highest and noblest faculties 
of man." The Levites formerly, having been dismissed at the 
age of fifty, moreover, was to him a precedent for retirement. 
The last twenty years seem to have been marked with no pecu- 
liar or varied events of note. The Rev. C. Simeon testifies thus, 
that " not half, or a hundredth part, of what might justly be 
said, had been stated of Mr. Venn ; that he (the Rev. C. Simeon) 
disliked' panegyric, but that his character was above all praise; 
that he used to pray with him at noonday ; that at dinner 
his ardour in returning thanks, sometimes in an appropriate 
hymn, sometimes in a thanksgiving prayer, inflamed the 
souls of all present, so as to give a foretaste of heaven ; that he- 
never reoaembered him to have spoken unkindly of any one but 
once ; and that he was particularly struck by the humiliation ex- 
pressed in his prayer next day." 

After leaving Yorkshire, Mr. Venn officiated in the week, and' 
on Sundays, in London. In 1791 he first declined a London 
pulpit. In the autumn of the same year he had a curate at 
Yelling. Afterwards he seldom officiated even in his own smali 
church. Only on one or two particular occasions did he preach. 
He was now sixty-eight, having one son and several daugh- 
ters, one of whom died when a child. His eldest daughter 
married C. Elliot, Esq., in 1785. In 1789 his son mar- 
ried Miss King, of Hull. His youngest daughter, Catherine, 
married the Rev. J. Hervey. The second daughter, Jane Cathe- 
rine, died unmarried. Even after he was disabled, it is observed 
that Mr. Venn " knew not what it was to have a tedious or 
vacant hour, having constant employment in reading, writing, 
and the exercises of prayer and meditation." "There are some 
moments (he said) when I am afraid of what is to come in the 
last agonies, but I trust in the Lord to hold me up." He was 
much elated with joy, notwithstanding his decay, at the spread 
of the Redeemer's kingdom ! Six months before his death he 
was at Clapham. where his son became rector. A medical friend 
observed that " the near prospect of dissolution so elated his 
mind with joy that it was a stimulus to life." Once he re- 
marked, "" Surely these are good symptoms." His friend re- 
plied, " Sir, in this state of joyous excitement you cannot die." 
On the 24th of June, 1797* his death took place. 

From the previous details it will be evident how remarkable a 
character Mr. Venn was. The correspondence which ac- 
companies' the memoir can hardly be read without perceiving 
^w much Chrisiian excellence was exhibited. Whether in him, 
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m in any other, we may find some things to which we may not be 
disposed to subscribe ; we mast, however, admit the camfour with 
which he treated of difficult points, and the open fnuikness wit& 
which he treats others in several respecta : and we have reason* 
m many a way, to bless God, who preserved,, even to along life, 
so useful a man. In early life he had an extraordinary escape, 
from a roof falling in. So it is that God acts in his good pro- 
vidence, and makes one soul an instrument of saving mercy and 
grace to many ! Thus he shows us his kindness, and points 
•at to us how beautiful is the way of life, in and through Christ 
lae» and hereafter how glorious ! £. W» B*. 



TH£ CLERGYMAN OF THE PARISH. 

KBSSBD TO THS PARISHIONERS OF ANT AXD EVSRY PARISH, 

Qftet, In what light are we to regard our pastors ? 

Aiu. As " ambassadors for Christ '' (2 Cor. v. 20). Aa 
*^stewards of the mysteries of God" (1 Cor. iv. 1). As "over^ 
■etzs of the Church of God" (Acts xx. 28). As our appointed 
•^teachers" (Eph. iv. 11). 

Qfte$» How are we to conduct ourselves towards them ? 

Am, " To esteem them very highly in love, for theirworicTs 
' (I Thess. V. 13). *' To obey them, and submit to them, 
aitrnvys remembering that they watdi for our souls, as they that 
mast give accouDt " (Heb. xiii. 17). Above all, to prajf. for 
l^m, knowing that the Gospel treasure is in " earthen vessels, 
ftat the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of them" 
^ Cor. iv. 7). 

'^tOITGH NOT MINE ANOINTED, AND DO MY PROPHETS NO HARM.'* 

"Touch not the Lord's anointed,'' 

They are a chosen band. 
By his own word appointed 
As lights in a dark land : 
Though all bum not with equal flame. 
The oil tiiat feeds each lamp's the same. 

The brittle globe that oovers 

That deathless flame within, 
Too oft obscur'd, discovers 
The blot and stain of sin : 
But as a breath-glow from the glass, 
That transient shiade away shall pass* 

The unction of the Spirit 

Is o'er them and around ; 
They boast not human merit — 
Complete in Christ they're found : 
And though or bright or dim they shine^ 
The light they hold fbrtk is divine. 
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Tkke herd, thto, how ye hearken 
Tb their metsage from od high. 
Nor let Toul aluider darkeo. 
Nor malice cioud thine eye : 

Seek not perfection ; err they mutt, 
And err tney do — for they are da«L 

fiat when you mark a failing;. 

In silent secrtt prayer. 
To God the blot nvealing, 
Ask him to wadi it ftu : 
But nerar be one word of blame 
Link'd with yonr pastor's boBonr'd name. 




W&Uisit Mttibti* 



na, ▼.— THB TILLAU •■XTDlTi* 

The seiton is a person belonging to a chnrch, whostt office if 
to keep, open and shut the doors and windows, to toll the bellt 
to make grBves for the dead, to iweep and dean the choich and 
chiuchyardf to prerent noise during anrice, and to be^ nnda tha 

* SaxUM, darirad &om the word taeriatt, or the Saxon mgwtlmit, 
fiom hii catc of the veetels and vestment* of the church, is ait oOeer 
of the church, whoie duty is to attend upon and serre the numster 
andchuTchwardens stchurd. By the general l*w be i« lypointeii 
by the puson (not the officiating minister for the time bei^), but 
by eMfon he may be choien by the votes of the pariibiooers. (See 
S Ad. and Ele, SH). If a sexton be appointed genersUy, or sped- 
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direction of the minister and churchwardens, a kind of servant 
to get " all things done decently and in order" in and about the 
church, in all her offices of worship. 

We have no mention of such a person in the Prayer Book, but 
he is recognized in the ecclesiastical law. He ought, therefore, 
to be a person of a good character, trust- worthy, active, diligent, 
discreet, and of some ability. He ought to possess considerable 
intelligence, and be well acquainted with the parishioners. 
Punctuality and dispatch, civility and kindness, firmness and 
integrity, should mark all his deportment. 

Such a person was John Price, the sexton of Criton. When 
I was acquainted with him. as the curate of Criton, he was 
rather more that forty years old, and I observed him closely for 
si^ years. The first Sunday I went to ofilciate I could not but 
notice the order and the cleanliness of everything in and about 
the church. John was dressed in a kind of livery belonging to 
the parish, and a long white wand in his hand, ready waiting 
for me at the church door. He conducted me to the vestry, and 
begged me to ask for anything I wanted, as I was but young, 
and as yet a stranger in the place. He did this with such sweet- 
ness and intelligence that pleased and encouraged me. When 
the moment arrived that I should go to the reading-desk, John 
Price was waiting to conduct me to it. During the whole ser- 
vice I took notice of his demeanour. His stick was in one hand, 
and his Prayer Book in the other. His eyes were generally on 
his book, but he observed every part of the church ; and I soon 
found that there was not a boy in the parish but stood in awe 
of him. John was always in the place that he ought to be, and 
always did what he ought to do. If a stranger entered the 
church, John immediately would be with him, to lead him to a 
seat ; and if the stranger had no Prayer Book, there was one 
always ready to be handed by John to him. He anticipated 
every want of the officiating minister, and he never failed to be 

fically for life, he has a freehold in his office, and cannot be deprived 
by ecclesiastical censures. (2 Itoirs Reports, 234). If his admit- 
tance, after his appointment, be refused, a mandamus will lie. (2 B. 
and C. 3 1 3). Even a ivoman may be elected to be sexton of a parish. 
(Strange's Reports, 1114\ Women also may vote for the office. 
It is presumed (the point navin^ never yet been decided) that a writ 
cf quo warranto would lie in the case of a sexton. In " Rex v. Stoke 
DaroereP* (5 Ad. and Ele. 584), a sexton having been appointed by 
the rector, a mandamus was moved for on an affidavit, showing a 
primd facie case of a right in the inhabitants to elect ; but it was held 
that a mandamus ought not to go, the office being full, by appointment 
by the rector, he being the proper person to do so. But in the New 
Church-building Statutes a provision is made for sextons. ( See also 
69th Geo. III., c. 134, ss. 6 and 10; and Tyrwhitt's "Directions to 
Parish Officers," pos^Vn). 
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ready, ^without being officioas, to supply him in the best possi- 
ble manner. 

When the service was past, John carefully locked the doors 
of the church and churchyard gates. No creature was allowed 
to do any damage in any way. John was always in time to 
open the gates and doors, and he never failed to leave all things 
safely. 

In the morning at six, and in the evening at eight o'clock ex- 
actly, he rung the curfew bell, and he used to be very pleasant 
on those occasions, saying that he was " the first man every day 
at his duty in the parish," and that " all came home in the even- 
ing after his call." 

He was perfectly acquainted with the graves of all that had 
been buried in the parish for the twenty preceding years. He 
was very exact, in grave-digging, to " make the most (as he ob- 
served) of every inch of ground ;" and he was as tender of the 
bodies of the dead as he was of the bodies 6( the living, for he 
used to say, " They cannot help themselves." He would allow 
no nuisances to be committed in the churchyard, and woe would 
it be to any unfortunate urchin that would even dare to trample- 
upon a grave ; he would observe that, as " the bodies of good 
people were the temples of the Holy Ghost" when living, they 
should not be defiled even when dead, for they were in due time 
to be "glorious bodies." Such care showed no ordinary mind ; 
and it would be well if all sextons had the same good feeling. 

One day when I was going along the churchyard to the 
church, to solemnize some marriages, he was up to his waist in 
a grave, which^he was preparing, when he said to me, "Sir^ 
you asserted last Sunday that there was no repentance in the 
grave ; but, sir, I repent in the grave daily. O, sir, what has sin 
done, to make it necessary to make places of this sort for our 
bodies, that are so wonderfully made ! ^ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return ! ' But, O, sir, we know not what 
we shall be ; but when Jesus shall appear we shall be like him ! 
Then, sir, how sweetly shall we sing, * O grave, where is thy 
victory ?' ' Thanks be unto God, which giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.' " 

In this, or in some similar way, would John turn his own 
calling to some good account : he was well acquainted with his 
Bible, and he trained his family in the fear of God. It happened 
that John was ballotted for the militia ; he said that he had no 
objection to serve. in person, ''but (said he) what will become 
of the people of my charge ? I have the charge of the living and 
of the dead, and as long as I live myself I must look after them."* 
Being in a club, as a prudent man, and being well-known and 
beloved, he was soon able to pay a substitute ; so he kept his 
charge. 

It is more than twenty years since I left the curacy of Criton, 
but I visited it lately. I had not been ten minutes in the village 
before the old clerk and old sexton, strong, healthy, and happy. 
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Aougb netrif three wore years md ten, found me out, wd 
gnnpcd my hands most heartily. There are, doabtlesa, other 
pariahea blrascd (and many too) with anch a paator, Eurh ■ can- 
gregatioD, snch a cterk, and auch a aeitan. Bot, alaa ! there 
are othen who are not thus bleaaed. May this plain record irf 
those at Critun atimulate all to be as good, or ewn better than 
tiioae good people have been in their day and generation. 
May 1, 1643. W. M. 



[Frhh WheaUaT'i amnulu cb tlw Comxaoa FiaTn]. 



R THEUBKLVaa. 



Wb had no office in our Lltnrgv for the baptism of penotn of 
riper yeort tilt the last review (a.d. 166i). For though, in the 
infancy of Chriatianity, adalt persons w«re generally the BabjecS 
af baptism ; yet after the several nations that have been con- 
verted were bacome Christiaus, baptism was always administered 
to children. So that when the Liturgy of the Cbtirch of Eug-' 
land, was at first compiled, an office for adult penotu was not so 
necessary ; bat, by the growth of Anabaptism and Quakerism, 
. during the grand rebellion, the want of such an office was plainly 
perceived. For which, reasons the commissioners appointed to 
Ttview the Common Prayer drew up this form. 

1, 0/km« Parliadan t'n Ihii Fonnthieh dfffrr/rom th* otim. 
Whm tatj tueh pernm* otareof riprr ytars are to be baptized, 
timelf naliee U to be pven to the bithop, or whowi he thall appoinl 
for that purpose, a leeet before al the leatt, by the parents, or tome 
other dUereet pereom ; that m due core majr be taktn for their 
minalioB, urhether they be taffleiently imirticted in theprineipla 
"■' ChtittiiK Ttligiim; and that tkey suy b» exhorted to pre- 
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pm ihemielv^ wUhpray€r$ and fasting for th» recehrinf tki$ Ao%» 
taerameni, which was always strictly enjoined to those that were 
baptised ia the primitive Chor ch« 

2. The Fbrm qf Baptism appointed for the oceauon, 

^ thejf okall he found fit, the minister is to baptize them in the 
same manner and order as is appointed before die baptism of 
infant^ except dwt. the Gospel is conoeraing our Lord's dis- 
course with Nicodemus touching Uie necessity of baptism^ 
which is followed by an exhortation suitable and proper. The 
persons to be. baptized being able to answer for themselves, the 
minister is ordered to put the questions to them. There are 
godfathers and godmothers^ indeed, appointed to be present, but 
they are only appointed as untnesies of the engagement, and 
undertake no more than to remind them.hereafter of the vow and 
profession which they made in their presence, and to call upon 
Aem to be diligent in instmcting themselves in God's word, 
«c., the chief part of the charge being delivered at last by the 
priest to the persons that are baptized. 

3. The first rubric at the close of the service states, " // iMcoum 
wwen^ that every person thus baptized should be cot^nned 6y the 
buhop, so soon after his baptism as convenientfy may be, that so he 
"My be admitted to the holy Commnmon." 
^ 4. The second rubric states, ^^J(f any persons not baptized in their 
woncy shall be brought to be baptized before they come to years 
^f^i^cretion to answer for themselves, it may suffice to use ths 
wee for public baptism of infants, or (in case of extreme danger} 
fne office if private baptism, only changing the word infant for. 



or person, as oceaston regmres» 



** The word of God is a sword of such temper, that, anned with it, the Chris- 

tiaa may boldly meet every enemy. The word of God : that word of whieh 

ne tongue ea« tell the prioe—fioag^ find ont the worth: that word which-isio 
Vain that the fool will not err in it, and yet has heights too vast for the wise to 
■na, and deptha too deep for themindof man to pierce."—£dioar(t DtOUm, Esq, 

The EpisOe to Titus. 

^isvs was a Greek,, and: one of Sir Paul's early converts, who 
attended him and Barnabas to the first council at Jerusalem, 
A.D. 49, and afterwards on his ensuing circuit (Tit. i. 4 ; Ga). 
^* 1-3 ; Acts XV. 2). Subsequently he was confidentially em*- 
ployed. by the apostle on various occasions; and, as appeara' 
froin this Epistle, was specially appointed by him to regulate the 
^bristian Churches in that island. According to ancient ecclC'^ 
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siastical tradition, he lived to tlie age of ninety-four years, and 
died and was buried in that island. 

We have, in a very few words, a summary of the whole Gros- 
pel, chap. ii. 11-14 ; and again, ch. iii. 4-8. For an account of 
Titus, see 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, 13-15 ; viii. 16-23. This Epistle may 
be divided into three parts: — 1. The inscription (chap. i. 1-4). 
2. Instructions to Titus (chap. 1. 5 ; iii. 8-11). 3. An invita- 
tion to Titus to come to the apostle at Nicopolis (chap. iii. 12-15). 

The Epiaile to Philemon, 

Philemon was a Christian of some eminence at Colosse. One- 
simus, his slave, had run away, and afterwards was converted 
by the preaching of Paul, who sent him back to his master, with 
this truly kind, persuasive, and excellent letter. It is evident 
that the apostle was under confinement when he wrote it, and 
as he expresses (ver. 22) his expectation of being shortly re- 
leased, it is probable that it was written during his first impri- 
sonment at Rome, towards the end of a.d. 62, or early in a.d. 
63. Whether Philemon pardoned or punished Onesimus, we 
have no information. We find Onesimus named with affection 
in Col. iv. 9- 

Reader, do not fail to observe in this short Epistle, short as 
it is, the wonderful ways and works of God. In the family of 
Philemon, under all the means of grace, the heart of Onesimus 
remains hardened ; but, after his departure and unfaithfulness 
to his master, the peace of God meets him elsewhere, and the 
Lord changeth the heart of stone into a heart of fiesh. And 
who of God's redeemed ones bat can say the same ? Blessed 
Jesus, thou art the Brother born for adversity. Do thou. Lord, 
receive ail thine as those for whom thou hast answered ! Praised 
be a covenant God in Christ for all his mercies. Amen. 



^tittfi of asoofed. 



A f^oice of TVaming to the Church, or tlie Integrity of her Arti- 
cles Vindicated: wherein' the Views of the Reformed English 
Church and her Early Fathers, on the Subject of Baptismal 
Regeneration, are faithfully exhibited. By the Rev. John 
Spurgiu, Vicar of Hockham, Norfolk. 12mo., 24 pp. Nor- 
wich : Charles Muskett, Old Haymarket. London : L. and 
G. Seeley, Fleet- street. 

This well-timed and judicious tract deserves to be circulated 
through the length and breadth of our land. The subject is 
handled in a manner calculated to convince any man, who is 
willing to bestow an unbiassed attention to the authorities re- 
ferred to. 
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7%e Protestant Magazine, London : F. Baisler. 

Ws do most cordially recommend this little periodical, and Wish 
it were supported, in some measure, as it deserves. We regret 
to find the worthy publisher saying, in the last number, that hia 
fond expectations have not been realized : on the contrary, that 
he has been a loser to a very considerable extent. This ought 
not 80 to be. The price is so low, and the character of the work 
so good, we are convinced it only requires to be better known, 
to receive abundant encouragement. 

Principles of Church Arrangement. By a Member of a Diocesan 
Architectural Societ}*. London : Painter, 342, Strand. 

Worthy an attentive perusal, though on all points we do not 
agree with the author. 

Church-ratbs. — ^At a late visitation of the Rev. and Wor- 
shipful Henry Raikes, Chancellor of the diocese of Chester, held 
at the Collegiate Church of Manchester, in his charge to the 
churchwardens he made the following remarks on the subject of 
Church-rates, &c. : — " With regard to Church-rates, attention 
has long been fixed on one particular suit, called, by distinction, 
< the Braintree case,' which seemed likely to define with accu- 
racy the power possessed by churchwardens to impose a rate 
from their own single authority, and without the sanction of a 
vestry. In that particular case the churchwardens acted under 
an impression, which had become pretty general, that, as they 
were held responsible to the ordinary for the state of the church 
fabric, the law, which requires from no man that which he has 
sot the power to do, must have supposed they had the power of 
imposing the rate, which was essential to the discharge of their 
own duties. The case was decided against them, and the rate 
so imposed was quashed ; but the elaborate judgment delivered 
on the occasion is not on that account the less valuable. In 
that judgment, which must be considered for the present as the 
great authority on the subject, the legality of a church-rate was 
most positively asserted ; and though the judge refused the rate 
which the wardens had in that case imposed without the sanc- 
tion of any part of the vestry, he intimated that the court might 
have come to a different conclusion if even the minority in a 
vestry had been satisfied that the repairs proposed were neces- 
sary, and that the estimates were reasonable. It is to be hoped 
that, in proportion as this decision becomes generally known, 
and its reasons are impartially considered, the unjust and vexa- 
tious opposition which has been raised against the collection of 
the rates will cease, and that men will see the propriety of con- 
tributing to the support^of that which must be considered as a 
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common good. On your parts, I tniat that everything will be 
done to promote this happy end, and that, by the exercise of a 
sound judgment in yoar estimate of repairs, and by an econo- 
mical administration of the funds raised, yon will commend 
yoarsdves to every man's conscience, and obviate all nnneces- 
«ary offence. My own opinion has been before announced, tSiat 
the church-rate should be confined to maintaining die fabric of 
the diurch, and to supplying the means of performing divine 
worship witb that measure of decent dignity which the Church 
thinks necessary and which our knowledge of human nature 
makes us feel to be expedient. But, beyond this., if a vestiy 
chooses to defray other expenses connected with divine worship 
out of the rate, I do not understand that the rate is mvalidated 
liy such introductSons. There are several decisions published^— 
there are still more opinions in private circulation, which show 
that the best authorities consider tiie payment of singers and of 
organists as admissible, and that a majority may carry such an 
article, even when opposed in vestry. But I feel that tffis is a 
power which, if exercised against opposition, should be exer- 
cised with modasation, and with oonBideiattonof drcnmstaiioes. 
In a large and rich pari^ it may seem seqmsite to have an 
GEgan, and ccoisequently to pay an organist : not so in a caii»- 
try parish, inhabited chiefly by tenants and leaaehoidcEBk A 
ccastain remuneration may seem due to those pessons who aaalst 
the devotion of die congregation as a choir» but it ia obviooa 
that they are not to be paid like hired siitgfrs* In tnaHi, wvre 
it not for authoritieB to which I am bound to bow, I shoidd atf 
that the sing^g in our churches ong^t to be congregational, 
and therefore voluntary, and that the congregation, should woid 
the necessity of this head of expenditure, by taking cm then- 
adves this delightful part of the Church service. la diese n- 
^pects, then, caution will be required on yonr parts, in order to 
impress this alteration on public feeling. Your right to impose 
a rate for necessary repairs is admitted ; but it will not be pm- 
dent to seek success by making any violent assertion of your 
rights, or any large demands. The reasonable nature of the 
supplies you ask will be the best answer to your opponenta; 
and you may be sure of the most quiet concurrence when you 
only seek tbiat which no one can deny to be necessary.. It is 
proper also to remind you that, by taking some care to inform 
yourselves as to the way in which such duties as yours may be 
performed^ you may be enabled to effect much in the way of 
r^^air at an expense comparatively small. A little tract; which 
has recently been published at Cambridge by the Camden So- 
ciety, under the title of ' A Few Words to- Churchwardens on 
Chucdiesand Church Ornaments,' offers several usefol hints aato 
the means of preventing damp and checking the decay which ssa- 
ders repair necessary, and, if necessary, expensive* Much may 
be done likewise, without any expense at all, by protecting your 
churchyard from trespass and desecration. Much may be done 
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towsffda promotiiig nuL itrengl^CBiaii dovotioml feelings^ by* k«* 
moviDg iJl that kM a fteDdency to diveirt thm mind from the mg^ 
and holy objects whkh it is called to eootenplate in the home 
of Gfod. The state of the approaefaes, the appearance of the 
dnnrdi on entering^ the arrangement of the congregation, tiKif 
bdMirioBF, tile oider obsenred by the children, the manner in 
wUck the siqgers and clerk discharge their several ofiices^-sH 
tiiesr things luive an effect on tiie frame of the individoal wor* 
silver triiick it is mnre easy to feel than to describe ; and great 
voald he the generai benefit if you should succeed in promoting 
tlmt aerioBsneas of feding whidi must be regarded as the foais- 
of all real devotion." 



Spneuuir op RcnnaH Loaic.'— When the Popesdaimedto be 
Ae tme depositaries of all secniar as well as spiritoal jnrisdic- 
tion, how satisiactory was the proof they prodnced, in support of 
their claim, may be learned from this passage ! — ** They said. Lord, 
heh«M here are two swDFds. Andhesaidy ftiaenongh." Here 
Hmsf duewdly ask, ""Why were there neither more nor fewer 
tittB two swords ?" The answer is pbkia. Itwasto denote that 
tlhere were two aorts of power,, neither moranor fcwer^ deposited 
with ^ CSinrcfa, the temporal and spmtual ; and that these 
two were suflkient for all her occasioiw. But why are tiiese 
snpposed to be entmslcd solely to tiie Pope ? If they were en- 
trasted to Peter, liiey are certmnly entrusted to the Pope ? And 
tiiat they were entrusted to Fetar is manifest from this, timt 
FMm* afterwards used one of them, an we learn from the 
ewnngelmt John, in cutting off the right ear of Makhns» a ser> 
«Mt of Ae high, priest. And if he had one of these swords^ 
what good reason can be given why he should not have both } 
Thus, by a regular deduction, as convincing to a Romanist as 
demanstration, it improved that the Pope is the only fountain of 
all authority, both temporal and spiritual. — Dr, Can^beU, 



CarBSBFUufass. — Cheerfulness, which is equality peculiar to 
man — ^a brute being capable oaly of enjoyment — opens, bin 
aprinc, all the Uossoau of the inward man*. Try for a siagia 
day, 1 beseech you, to preserve yourself in an easy and cheerful 
ftame. of mmd ; be bi:^ for one (kky,. iastead of a &«• worshipper 
of passion and hell, the sun- worshipper of clear self-possessioo ; 
and compaie the day in which you have rooted ovt the weed of 
diasatisfaction with that in which yon have allowed it to grow 
vp, and you will find your heart open to every good motive, 
your life strengtened,. and your breast armed with a panoply 
against every trick of fiite ; truly yon will wonder at your own 
nnpnwemcnt.— %/• x^* Michttf, 



DnstGaf IN TBx Woaas of Natubb. — Lord Brougham, in 
la ^* Disconrse on Natund Theology/' makes the following illus- 
tnlTve statemeirt :--^ When a bied's egg is examined^ it is found 
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to consist of three parts ; the chick, the yolk in which the chick 
is placed, and the white in which the yolk swims. The yolk 
is lighter than the white, and is attached to it at two points by 
the treadles. If a line were drawn through these two points, 
it would pass below the centre of gravity of the yolk. From 
this arrangement it must follow that the chick is always upper- 
most, roll the egg which way you will ; consequently the chick 
is always kept nearest to the breast or belly of the mother while 
she is sitting. Suppose, then, that any one, acquainted with 
the laws of motion, had to contrive things so as to secure this 
position for the little speck or sac in question, in order to it» 
receiving the necessary heat from the hen, could he proceed 
otherwise than by placing it in the lighter liquid, and suspend- 
ing that liquid in the heavier, so that its centre of gravity should 
be above the line or place of suspension ? Assuredly not ; for. 
in no other way could his purpose be accomplished." 

He that goeth about to persuade a multitude that they are not 
so well governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive 
and favourable hearers ; because they know the manifold defects 
whereunto every kind of regiment (government) is subject ; but 
the secret lets and difficulties, which in public proceeding, are 
innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the judg- 
ment to consider. And because such as openly reprove sup- 
posed disorders of state are taken for principal friends to the 
common benefit of all, and for men that carry singular freedom 
of mind — ^under this fair and plausible colour, whatsoever they, 
utter passeth for good and current. That which wanteth in the. 
weight of their speech is supplied by the aptness of men's 
minds to accept and believe it. Whereas, on the other side, if 
we maintain things that are established, we have not only to 
strive with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply-rooted in the 
hearts of men, who think that herein we serve the time, and 
speak in favour of the present state, because thereby we either 
hold or seek preferment ; but also to bear such exceptions as 
minds so averted beforehand usually take against that which 
they are loth should be poured into them. — HookeVy book i., c. i. 

Arguments against Pride. — Remember what thou wert 
before thy birth. Nothing. What wert thou for many years 
after? Weakness. What in all thy life? A great sinner. 
What in all thy excellencies ? A mere debtor to God, to thy 
parents, to the earth, to all the creatures. But we may, if we 
please, use the method of the Platonists, who reduce all the 
causes and arguments for humility, which we can take from 
ourselves, to these seven heads — 1. The spirit of man is light 
and troublesome. 2. His bodv is brutish and sicklv. 3. He is 
constant in his folly and error, and inconsistent in his manner 
and good purposes. 4. His labours are vain, intricate, and 
endless. 5. His fortune is changeable, but seldom pleasing, 
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never perfect. 6. His wisdom comes not till he be ready to di< 
that is, till he be past using it. 7* His death is certain, always 
ready at the door, bat never far off. Upon these or the like medi- 
tations, if we dwell, or frequently retire to them, we shall see 
nothing more reasonable than to be humble, and nothing more 
foolish than to be proud.-^/eren^ Tbylor, 

Good for Evil. — An old man, of the name of Guyot, lived 
and died in the town of Marseilles ; he amassed a large fortune 
by the most laborious industry, and the severest habits of absti- 
nence and privation. The populace pursued him, whenever he 
appeared, with hootings and execrations. In his will were found 
tike following words :-— '^ Having observed from my infancy that 
the poor of Marseilles are ill supplied with water, which can 
only be purchased at a great price, I have cheerfully laboured 
the whole of my life to procure for them this great blessing ; 
and I direct that the whole of my property shall be laid out in 
building an aqueduct for their use." 

Instance op Saving Benefit through the Prater 
Book. — ^A clergyman from Ireland writes — I was summoned to 
attend a poor woman, who, I was told, was dying, I went im- 
mediately, feeling apprehensive from her great age (eighty- one), 
and from her poverty, that I should find a person ignorant of the 
first principles, and consequently very hopeless ; but my pleasure 
was indeed great, when I found I had a Christian of no ordinary 
stamp to deaJ with. On asking her what the ground of her hope 
was, her answer (which I give in her own words) shewed me at 
once that she fully understood the Gospel — '^I look (she said) 
to the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world, to 
bring me to the bosom of a pardonable God." Her sense of sin 
was so deep, that she, at times, seemed to think it almost im- 
possible that she could be saved : but her reliance on her Saviour 
seemed to triumph over every doubt ; and nothing could exceed 
her ecstasy and joy, when I said, on parting with her, that I could 
not help wishing that I was as near my entrance into glory as 
she was hers. On inquiring by what means she had been brought 
to such a reliance on Christ, she told me that her sole means of 
grace for many years (I think forty), had been a Common Prayer 
Book, which she appeared to know off by heart. I asked her 
whether she had not read the Bible : she told me that she had 
frequently ; bat, having possessed a Prayer Book for many years 
before she knew there was such a hook as the Bible, she became 
deeply attached to it. She felt that all it said in confession of 
sin was the language of her heart ; and the prayers expressed 
her wants so fully and plainly, that it was her chief delight to 
read them in a spirit of prayer day after day. Reader, perhaps 
you go to Church. But, do you from the heart join in the 
Church's Frayers }'--Extracted from the Report of the Prayer 
Book and Homily Society, 
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Crtasttirgu 



Christ oub Hops* — To Him that loved 11% and washed sa 
from oar sins in his own Idood, we shall aaodbe i«UB0rtal|;lorf^ 
dominion^ and praise for ever. This is all my salvetion and «dl 
my hope. That Naaoe* in wftuim the GentUet trust;, in whom 
aU the families on earth are blessed, is aow my glorious, my 
aniailing confidence. In His merits akme I ei|>ect to alaiid jos* 
tified bdbre infinite purity and justice. How poor weie jay 
hopes if I depended on these wosks which my owa TaBsty^ or 
tike partiality of men, have called good, and which* if emniaed 
by divine purity, woold prove, periiaps* hat specious sins J The 
best actions of my life wonld be found defieotine if hvooght to 
the test of that unblemished holiness in whose sight the heavens 
are not dean. Where were my hopes^ bnt for a Redeemer's 
merits and atonement ? How desperate, how nndone my con* 
dition ! With the utmost advantage I can boast, I should start 
back and tremble at the thoughts tif appearing bdbre the nnUe- 
jttished Majesty. O Jesns* what harmony dwells in lAtf oaael 
Celestial joy and immortal life are in the sound. Let angels set 
tiiee to their golden harps ; let the ransomed nations & ever 
magnify thee. What a dream is mortal life 1 Wliat shadows 
are the objects of sense ! All the glories of owitaltty will be 
nothing in your view at the awful hour of death, when yon most 
be separated from the whole creation, and enter on the bofders 
of the immaterial worlds — iloioe. 



We live in a day when too many profiessora ha;ve a name to 
live, and are dead~-too many who, thongh we would hope they 
are not destitute of some spiritnal truth and grace in their 
hearts, yet are drawn, throu^ an attacfaraent to piesent tiiingB» 
to live sadly below tlMiir privileges and caiKngs. They have bat 
little of the comforts of the Go^>ei in their own souls, and 
bring in but a small revenue of gtory to God. If we were to- 
ask them the cause, they would speak out ; tiiey could teH us 
tSmat there was a time when they likewise wvre warm and lively 
in their souls — ^when they little expected sndi a change as they 
faad lived to see. They did net grow cold all «t once, but by 
imperceptible degrees. Worldly attachasents stole upon Aem ; 
they became remiss in secret duties-^content with being found 
in a round of outward appointments, entangled mone uid more 
by the temptations which tiiey neglected to shake off in tinie» 
and now that blessedness wmch they once spoke of is gone. 
They have lost the savour and rriish of spiritoal things— their 
strength is departed ; and thou|^ at limes Huy cry ou^ ** O 
that it was with me as in times past !" they find themselves 
unable to recover what they have los^ and onaUe to set heartily 
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aboat f eeking the Lord for .delivenmce. Instances of this sort 
should be warnings to us. As Tnmoured robberies endear our 
gold, so, when we hmr what •ubtilto' Satan employs, and what 
advantages he gains over others, it should make us redouble our 
diligence, and gnard, lest we likewise should be stripped and 
spoiled of our best tilings, grieve the Holy Spirit, and be Qp» 
pointed to walk in darkness. It is a mercy to be kept from 
backsliding in lHe-^<from bringing an open reproach upon our 
profession ; but there is a baokaliding la heart likewise which ia 
exceedingly unefMafovtaUe, aad often proves an inlet and occa- 
sion to the other.— JZev. Mm Nnaion'B 'Romijf-fiot LeUntm 

When God's word is by tlie fathers expounded, construed^ 
and glossed, then, in my judgment, it is even like unto one that 
straineth milk dirongh a coaUsack, which must needs spoil the 
milk and make it black ; even so, likewise, God*s word, of itself, 
is sufficiently pure, clean, bright, and clear ; but through the 
doctrines, books, and writings of the fathers, it ia very sorely 
darkened, fabifie4» and spoiled^ — Luther^ 

Human wisdom can so order, moderate, and make use of na- 
tural motions, that by them artificial efiiects shall be produced ; 
as in a clock, the natural motion of die weight or plummet causes- 
the artificial distribution of hours and minutes ; and in a mill, 
the natural motion of the wind or water causes an artificial 
effect in grinding the com. How much more, then, shall the 
wisdom of Almighty God be able so to use, incline, and order 
the wills of men, without destroying them or their liberty, as 
that thereby the kingdom of his Son shall be set up amongst 
them 1 So that, by && secret, ineffable, and most sweet opera- 
tion of the Spirit of grace — opening the eyes, convincing the 
judgment, persuading the a&ctions, inclining the heart, giving 
an understanding, quickening and awakening the coascieoce — a 
man shall be swayed unto the obedience of Christ. — Bishop^ 
Reynolds, 

Let me advise you to walk ever in the beaten road of the 
Church, and not to run out into singular paradoxes. And if 
you meet, at any time, with private conceits that seem more 
probable, suspect them and yourself : and if they can win you 
to assent, yet smother them in your breast ; and do not da^e to 
vent them out, either by your hand or tongue, to trouble the 
common peace. It is a miserable praise to be a witty disturber. 
— Bishop Hall, to his Brother, Mr, Samuel Hall, on the great 
Charge of the JJiinieterial Iknctian — Iheade iv.. Epistle 5. 




SALVATION BY GRACE. 

Salvation by grace — Oh 'tis joyful to hear 
How the riches of wisdom and mercy combine ; 

Like the music of heaven it falls on the ear. 
And fills the glad soul with a rapture divine. 

When lost in his guilt and his misery, man 
Despairingly waited the seal of his doom ; 

Salvation by grace first developed the plan 
That opened a pathway to heaven through the gloom. 

When Justice assumes her most terrible form, 
Affrighting the heart with her thunders that roll ; 

Salvation by grace, that disperses the storm. 

And sheds the bright sunshine of peace on the soul. 

When sinking at last in the grave's gloomy night. 
The spirit of man from its prison is flying. 

Salvation by grace, like an angel of light. 
Disperses that gloom from the soul of the dying. 

All hail ! to the message of love that is given. 
To fill the lost soul of the sinner with peace ; 

Though countless and matchless the mercies of heaven. 
The crown of them all is — Salvation by grace ! 

W. B. S. 



Caleniran 



MAY. 



2*5 



1 

7 

14 
21 
25 
28 
29 



Sundays and 
Holy-days. 



Sts. Phil. & James 

3 Sund. aft. Easter 

4 Sund. aft. Easter 

5 Sund. aft. Easter 
Ase. H.Thu.* 
Sund. aft. Ascen. 
K. Char. II. Nat. & 

[Rest. 1660+ 



Morning. 
IstLesson 2dLesson 



Ecclus. 7 
Deut. 4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

2 Sa.al9 



John 6 21 
Matt. 5 

12 

19 

Luk.c24 
Matt. 26 

Jude. 



Evening. 
IstLesson 1 2dLesson 



Ecclus. 9 
Deut 5 

7 

9 

2 Kings 2 
Deut. 18 

Neh. 13 



Jude. 
Rora. 6 

18 

1 Cor. 4 
Eph. d 4 
I Cor. 11 

12 



* Proper Psalms.— Morning, 8, 15, 21 Evenine, 24, 47, 108. 

f Ditto.— Morning, 124, 126, 129, 118. 

a Begin ver. 9, or Num. 16. b Begin ver. 4S. 

c Begin ver. 44. d To ver. 17. 

Rogation Days, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. 



W. E, Painter, 342, Strand, London, Printer. 
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BISHOP BURGESS ON THE PRETENDED ANTI- 
QUITY OF THE PAPAL CHURCH. 

It may be useful to appeal to the Etatementa of the learned 
Bishop Bui^ess on the above topic. In Mr. Harfoni's Life of 
that amiable and devout prelate (p. 2S6) it is truly said (as 
the substance of the Bishop's masterly observations on the 
subject), "Romanism is not only not discoverable in the Bible; 
it is equally undiscoverahle in the writings of the immediate 
successors of the Apoatlea — St. Clement, St. Polycarp, ,St. 
Ignatius. The epistles of these holy men are wiittea with 
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primitive simplicity, with a ftrm adhesion to the fundamental 
princinles of the Gospel as developed in the Nevr Testaauait^ 
and with an utter absence of imy approach i» fiie praeticeaof 
Bomaniam. * * * * .^ Agam(p.*257), 
** He f Irenaeus) it was, who, when Victor, Bishop of Borne, 
impenonsly attempted to exercise spiritnal domma^on over 
the churches of Asia, hy imponng upon them the RomaQ 
mode of celebrating the festival «f Easter, not only aided in 
defeating his object, by convening a synod of the cnurches of 
France in opposition to him, but reproved, with dignified 
mildness, his rashness and inconsideration. The fact is the 
more interesting because the advocates of Papal supremacy 

f>retend to uige, in defence ^f this tenets the authority of 
renseus. They do so by mamakerprd&a^ a passage, in which 
he simply states what has sever beoi fiapiited, that deferential 
honour and respect were always -pad io &e Bishop of Rome, 
as presidrBg over the eee fiaabBd ut the ca|^;al ^ the empire. 
This spedes of honour ceased, however, te be peeuliar to the 
see of Itraae, when 3ie zio^eml djnauusfy spitted wliat has been 
80 proudly denominated 11 m iii'iiiBei dct^" Thsa» dad the Bishop 
appeal to Catholk jyiiAwii^y, bi «Eder to d B iiimiUaic its oppo- 
sition te Mimam GallMlic pvetaBsleiiB ; for fmM Mx. Harford 
well cca^feenfa, p.«a9) "^ AevgkiMr (tiieClfaHeh«r England's) 
appeal is te liw Saaa^aseB «s A-comkteiMfe «f fioth, upon 
aUfundaBeeBtiddodasMB,4M»»dBBia^iraM«»of Ught 
afforded by psmilanw wilifiihy mpam. waxumm ai^Brtant par- 
ticulaxa, i^ac^ m &e aaUaie miMag»,vBAadt mat of being 
proved by a mkue m it te Sbs irtandir^.^ Wx. Saif ord here 
alludes te Tnatters of -ecdflsaaetod lilrtm ji , wbA tfShma of sub- 
ordinate iBq»extiaiee,«aDk «S4L nanjnay bemnusfitainted wiih^ 
and vet lose TxA^Bm^ m i^^isaat xnatter cf si^bration. 

Whoever may %e desnivsef juHsestiimng, in the most satis- 
factory manner, the antiquity t)f the Protestant Church esta- 
blished in Great Britain, as it regards its substance, has'T^nly 
to read Bishop Burgess's short Treatise on the subject, on 
" The Ancient BritiMi Church," in order to eome to the con- 
clusion, that **the British Church (as Mr. fiarford shows, 
p. 266 and 269, in his Life of the Bishop) was existing in the 
third century," and ** that the British Bishops asserted and 
maintained their independence," i, e. of the see of Rome. The 
Papal controversialist. Dr. Mibier, in his ** End of aU Contro- 
versy," labours to pervert these facts, but he is clearly unable 
to disprove them. 

The see of London was established by Augustine of Canter- 
bury, when the Anglo-Saxons first embraced Christianity, and 
a church was founded on the site of the present edifice, by 
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XngEihclbart^ who dedicated^ to St. Paul the Apostle. The 
•tractuie w sffcerwardB enlioged by Si. Eekanwidd* Bishop 
of London ; hat the CsthedraL tofetaer with a sceat part of 
file city, was destroyed hv an aocideaial fire in Ihe year 1083. 

TheBayeof thecsathedral was rebuilt by Maurice, Bidiop 
of London^ 1086 ; the transepts by his fiiccessorSy Bichsfd de 
Beaumes, 1120, and Riehaxd Fitz-Nele, 1199 ; the choir by 
their suocessorB, William de Saint Maria, 1220, and fioataee 
de Fauoonbeig ; the cloisters by Henry Wingham ; and the 
lady chapel by Ralph BaMock. 

This erection was destroyed by fire in 1666. A eommisBion 
was appointed in NoT»nb«r 1673, to snperintend the plans for 
uebnilduigthe cathedral. The first stone of the new founda- 
tion was laid by Sir Christopher Wren, on June 2l8t, 1676. 
In ten years the walls of the choir and aisles were finished, 
together with the northern and southern portico, and the 
great piers of the dome were brought to the same height. 
The style of architecture is different from that of all the omer 
Engli^ Cathedrals ; and consists of two orders — the Corin- 
tbian and the Composite. 

The present bishop is the Right Hon. and Right Rev. C. J. 
Bleiafield, D J). Consecrated a.d. 1828. 

DIMENBIOirs. FEET. 

Extreme of nave and choir 462 

Extreme of transepts 228 

Width of naye and aisles 102 

Diameter of dome 145 



SCRIPTURE SIMILITUDES.— No. I. 



** The path of tlie Jost is as the flhbung Hg^t, which shfaieth more and more, 
late the perfect day.**— Prov. It., 8. 

It is not improbable that worldly minds, who judge all which 
surrounds them by a worldly standard, may secretly regard the 
brilliant image applied by the sacred writer, to illustrate the 
path of the just, as bearing a closer resemblance to that bright 
and broad path, which leads the votaries of the world to plea- 
sure, wealth, and fame, and presents to their view all that 
ministers to earthly gratification. To them the way which is 
pursued by the righteous offers little to attract or please ; they 
behold in it only a narrow path which must be. entered by a 
short gate, far from the world's beaten track, strewed with 
the thorns of affliction, and in it lies many a cross which the 
Christian pilgrim must take up and patiently bear, till his 
G 2 
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journey ends. It asks, therefore, the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit ere the mind can ftiliy appreciate the truth of this Bimili- 
tude, but the beauty of it may be felt by all. The world of -na- 
ture offers no image more brilliant, and though we are too often 
insensible and indifferent to those objects of natural beauty with 
which the God of Loye has so abundantly adorned creation, yet 
there can be few who have not watched the dawn of light with 
feelings of pleasure and admiration as its first faint ray pierces 
through the mists of darkness, and, dispelling each, shines in 
glory and majesty over the whole horizon, while Nature smiles 
in gladness beneath its fostering beam. That heart must indeed 
be cold to every gentle and tender feeling which virtue inspires, 
when, viewing creation in all its loveliness, it fails ^' to look from 
nature up to nature's God." How different are the feelings of 
the Christian ! He sees in all the works of the visible world 
fresh proofs of the greatness and the goodness of his Maker, 
and to him it is an unfailing source of joy and consolation to 
reflect, that He, whose divine power created the glorious orb, 
and still upholds it in its course, equally sustains in his soul 
those beams of spiritual light there created by the Holy Spirit 
In all which bears the impress of an Almighty hand, there is 
nothing left to chance ; that which His power has called into 
being. His providence supports, and every work is distinguished 
by regular and uniform progression in nature and in grace — we 
have first the blade, then the ear, and after that the full com in 
the ear ; and in the words before us, the path of the just is com- 
pared to " the shining light which shineth more and more^ unto 
the perfect day." Clouds often obscure the brilliancy of nature, 
and the ravages of storm and tempest appear for a season to de- 
face its beauty ; but He who hath formed the elements, directs 
and controls each, and hath from eternity decreed " Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther ;" and though there is a dark ordeal 
of tribulation ordained for each Christian to pass through, yet 
God hath in His infinite mercy declared, " When thou passeth 
through the waters, I will be with thee, and through the rivers 
they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flames kindle 
upon thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, 
thy Saviour." This single promise might surely dissipate the 
doubts and fears of the weakest believers ; but there are pro- 
mises, countless as the sands of the sea, and firm as the rock 
which forms a barrier to its waves, to animate the Christian 
pilgrim in his progress to the New Jerusalem, and while he re- 
gards with an eye of faith the Sun of Righteousness in the light 
which is received from Him, he shall assuredly " shine more 
and more unto the perfect day." But it will be no subject of 
surprise to those who, studying the sense as well as the lan- 
guage of Scripture, understand something of the discipline de- 
creed by God for His people, that the world can discover little 
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of that light which shines around their path — they are in gene- 
ral a poor and afflicted race, who are destined by God to that 
incorruptible inheritance which fadeth not away. Numbers are 
hourly hastening to their heavenly home, of whom the world 
was not worthy — who lived unknown, and died unregretted. 
Their patience in trial, their meek resignation under the chas- 
tening hand of God, was unseen, unnoticed by the careless 
world, whose sole engrossing pursuit is to catch the passing 
bubbles of pleasure as they float down the rapid stream of time ; 
but He, who in the midst of judgment remembers mercy, heard 
every sigh, saw every tear, and destined their earthly afflictions 
to be succeeded by an eternal weight of glory. But though the 
poet, with equal truth and feeling, declares — 

^^The path of sorrow, and that path alone. 
Leads to the world where sorrow is unknown ;" 

yet the grace of God is by no means limited to the poor and 
aflSicted, and in ever^ age He has numbered among His elect 
people many, who, blessed with fortune's choicest gifts, have 
devoted them all to the glory of Him who gave them, and the 
good of their brethren. Their works of charity and love shone 
brightly before men ; and we bless God, that amid the luiury 
and dissipation so prevalent in the higher walks of life, there 
are in our land some who adorn the religion they profess by 
their zealous adherence to the doctrines of Christianity and their 
earnest efforts to ameliorate the moral condition of their native 
land. May the God of light and truth aid their pious labours 
in His sacred cause ; and may all who feel the blessings of 
Christian privileges and a Christian education pray that the 
smile of their God may rest upon His Church and the State« 
which strives to extend her doctrines of purity and truth ; and 
since a new world is opened for the reception of the seed of 
Righteousness, may ours be the country favoured by heaven to 
sow therein that precious seed, and every ship which bears her 
gallant sons be a floating Bethel on the world of waters. Then, 
and then only, can we hope that unto us as a nation the Sun 
of Righteousness shall arise with healing in his wing, and re- 
member us in love and mercy ; for the Lord hath declared, in 
reference to His Spiritual Israel, ** I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts ; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people." May this gracious pro- 
mise be fulfilled in us ; and may every believer exclaim in the 
words and in the Spirit of Him, who drank so deeply from the 
fountain of light and love — " Amen, even so come Lord Jesus." 

** Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers ; 
Come shed abroad a Saviour's love. 
And that shall quicken ours." 

Gertrude Frances. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LUTHER'S REMARKS ON THE 

LORD'S PRAYER. 



When thou prayeat let thy wwds be few, bat thy thoaghts wad 
feelings many and deep. Few words and much thought is a 
Christian frame : many words and littie thought is headienirii. 
The prayer that is external and of the body, is that outward 
babbie gone through without attention, and heard and seen ef 
men ; but prayer in spirit and in truth is the inward desire, the 
motions and sighs that proceed from the depdi of the heart. 
The former is the prayer of hypocrites, and of those that tmst 
in themselves : the latter is the prayer of God's diildren who 
walk in his fear. 

Our Father. Of all names there is not one which more in- 
elioes us toward God than the name of Father ; we should feel 
less love, iind derive less consolation, from addressing him as 
Lord, God, or Judge. By that word Father, hift bowels of com- 
passion are moved ; for there is no sound more sweet or pre- 
vailing with a father, than the voice of his child. 

Who art in heaven. Whosoever professes that he has a father 
in heaven, acknowledges himself to be a stranger upon earth; 
hence there is in his heart an ardent longing, like that of a child 
that is living among strangers, in want and grief, afar from its 
father's land. It is as if he said, alas, " My father I thoa 
art in heaven, and I thy suffering child am on earth, far from 
thee, encompassed with dangers, wants, and mourning.'* 

Hallowed be thy name. He who is passionate, abusive, en- 
vious, and slanderous, dishonours the name of God in which be 
has been baptized, profaning to impious uses a vessel that God 
has consecrated to himself. 

Thy kingdom come. Many strive by acts of self-righteousness 
to attain to the kingdom of God, but neglect the one thing need- 
ful, which is to become themselves his kingdom. Why seek the 
kingdom of God beyond the seas ? It is in thine heart it should 
arise. 

77iy will be done. It is an awful thing to offer this petition. 
The law of God and the will of man are two opposites, which 
without the grace of God cannot be made to meet. 

Give Its this day our daily bread. We do not pray only for the 
common bread which God gives to all men, but for our bread, 
the bread of those who are children of the heavenly Father. 
And what is this bread of God ? It is Jesus Christ our Lord 
who saith, *' I am the bread of life which came down from hea- 
ven, and giveth life to the world." To know Christ is to under- 
stand what St. Paul declares, that " Christ is made unto us of 
God, wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifi cation, and redemp- 
tion ;" to feel that our own wisdom is foolishness, our own 
righteousiess iniquity, our own holiness pollution, our own 
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Tedemption a miserable sentence of condemnation ; and that 
there is neither salvation nor comfort for us save only in Christ ; 
to know and feel this is to feed on tiie bread of hAaveo. 



MAKING WISE THE SIMPLE.— Psalm xix.. 7. 

THB POOR IDIOT. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Sunday School Society for 
Ireland, held in the Rotunda at Dublin, April 25, 1843, the 
following interesting anecdote was related by the Rev. Professor 
Sidney Smith, to prove, that under the Divine teaching, the 
veakeBi, as well as the youngest minds, were capable of being 
made wise unto salvation. To show the sovereign power of 
God, and the effects produced by the blessed infiuenee of his 
word, Mr. Smith said he would relate a circumstance that oc- 
curred to a brother clergyman, the correctness of which he 
would answer for. 

This minister observed. Sabbath after Sabbath, the eyes of an 
idiot boy fixed upon him (with the gaze which is so peculiar to 
persons in his unfortunate situation) while he read the service 
<^t the Church and preached the word of God. He continued so 
for a very long time, until his friend's curiosity was excited to 
inquire who the la4 was, and after some trouble he discovered 
his resideiice, and endeavoured to ascertain if he compreheaded 
what was^ said in church, but he could not satisfy himself that 
he did. He then lost sight of him until he heard that he was 
upon his death-bed, when he again called, and tried to inquire 
if the ray of Christian truth had penetrated his soul. After he 
put some questions, to which he did not even get a reply, he 
determined to make a last effort, and he asked the poor boy, 
** Did he know where he was going, or if he had any hope } " 
Immediately on hearing this question he sat up in his bed, his 
countenance beaming with intelligence in place of its former 
dulness, and exclaimed, "With his own right hand and out- 
stretched arm, He has given me the victory." That showed 
that the most ignorant and most incapable, in all human cal- 
culation, of receiving instruction, could be made through Christ 
to understand the most important truths in the book of life. 

This striking anecdote reminds us of another, related of a 
poor idiot, who died many years ago in Reading workhouse, 
and who was known to himself, as well as others, by the name 
of " Silly Billy." Just before he expired, he looked up in faith, 
and hope, and love, and repeated these words :— 

" Oh ! what does Silly Billy see. 
Three in One, and One in Three, 
And one of these 'twas died for me ! " 




WiUaut JS>irtcJt0. 



It is recorded of a certain kin;;, that in passing through some 
distant parts orhiadominiona he was accustonied to ask, "What 
Bort of a clergyman have you?" and "what kind ofaechooU 
master is there in the village?" If the answer waa, "Our 
clergyman and schoolmaster are good," he would say, " Then 
your king can do nothing more for yon ; you have all you wanL 
Improve your privileges, and you will he happy." The Village 
Sketches already publiehed have shown that the parishianers of 
Criton had " a good parson." Let ns now observe what kind 
of a schoolmaster resided in the village. 

Mr. Booker, the schoolmaster, is now about forty-five years 
old. He is a native of Crltoo. He had been educated in his 
younger years under the care of a venerable old master, who had 
occupied the school for many years. This old man having be- 
come superannuated, Mr, Booker, who was yet a stripling, was 
appointed his assistant. The children of the parish had very 
little to do in the latter years of the old man, for he was almost 
blind, and quite deaf. He also slept most of his afternoons. 
If they vvere tolerably qaiet the old master was content — they 
had their own way. The Bellean system of education was in- 
troduced to CritoD by the clergyman, and Mr. Booker having 
learned it, was the first master that taught it in that pert of the 
country. Such a wonderful change in the school greatly dis- 
pleased the old master, so that the clergyman and parishioners 
were obliged to pensloo him off for life. Having thus beoevo- 
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lently got the old man settled, let us see how the school pros* 
pered under Mr. Booker. 

It was soon quite filled, and there was no room for idleness ; 
all were constantly at work. The eye of the master was oa 
every part of the room ; he knew every boy, and he encouraged 
every one that was diligent. He checked the least irregularity ; 
he animated the timid— the careless boy was put to shame. In 
short, all the school was like a piece of machinery in perfect 
order, superintended by the skill of Mr. Booker, and all under 
the direction of the pastor. 

The first thing in Mr. Booker's character was his real piety^ 
He had religious parents, and was trained by them in the way 
he should go. They watched over him with care ; the minister 
catechized him ; the old schoolmaster was very strict with him 
—God blessed the labours of them all for his good. So we see 
in our schoolmaster a real Christian in spirit, in word, in deed, 
and in practice. What a blessing to Britain would a good 
Christian schoolmaster be in every parish ! 

His learning was the second thing that recommended him. 
It was not superficial learning ; it was sound, solid, deep, and 
extensive. He was no pedant — he was not proud. He had 
studied English well, and had acquired a thorough knowledge of 
grammar and arithmetic. He could express himself well on any 
subject. No one was more deeply rooted in accounts, and his 
penmanship was beautiful. He did not aspire after classical 
learning, but kept in his own sphere ; he had studied the best 
English authors on a variety of topics, so that he could refer 
to any subject of general knowledge with accuracy and rea- 
dinesss. 

Another qualification that rendered him very fit for his office^ 
was good temper. It is highly injurious to children to put them 
under the care of a sour, morose, unkind man, for they are very 
apt to imbibe the same disposition as their teachers ; I therefore 
wonder that parents do not consider good temper as an acquisi- 
tion in the instructors of their children that is indispensable. 
Mr. Booker was always cheerful, but he was never light ; he 
was grave, but never dull ; his voice was pleasant, and his coun- 
tenance sweet. The ehildren loved, him because he was kind, 
and they reverenced him because he was good. He was obliged 
to punish the children, but it was never done in anger : it wa» 
always tempered with love. Admonition was generally sufficient 
to make each child do its duty ; but if that failed, correction was 
tempered with such a mixture of justice and mercy that was re- 
membered by all. 

Mr. Booker was also diligent. You never could see him idle. 
By redeeming the time, he had amassed a vast fund of useful 
information : in his house, in his school, in his visits, in his 
study, in his walks, he was like the bee, collecting stores of 
knowledge. An idle schoolmaster will make idle children ia 
G 3 
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more ways than one ; theiefore we cannot bat admire o«ir 
ter's coDstant employment in improving hia own mind, or inin- 
structing his scholara. Wherever he was he was induatrioms, 
and he derived information from everything. 

His punctuality was proverbiaL The farmers and labomen' 
corrected and r^nlated their clocks and watches by seeing him 
going to or returning from school — he never was behind cur be- 
fare bis time, he was at the time. If he at any place was obliged 
to wait unnecessarily, he would take igp his hat and go about his 
business ; he knew that a school could never be right if any time 
was lost in it. This trait in his chaiacter made him a very rae- 
fril man. 

It is more than {^dbable that many village schoolmasters read 
our little publication ; and we have given this Sketch for their 
sakes and for the sake of their readers. We know many village 
schoolmasters like Mr. Booker ; we therefore wish to encoorage 
ssch to persevere in their wotk, for it is highly honorable and 
useful. The good they do to the rising generation is incat* 
culable. Our readers, too, will karn to respect such good men, 
and to assist them in tbaeir work. Let us rememba, that all 
that is excellent in our country is promoted by a good edocation* 
We have lately heard much on this subject, but legislation can 
do little to mend us if we do not mend oundves. If parents 
did their duty, as it respects their children, there would be no 
need of Acts of Parliament on the subject of education. Good 
masters would be found in every village by our ci^gy^ and aU 
would be brought to know what is good and right. 

June 1st, 1849. W. M. 



THE TEST OF TRUE ZEAL. 
Extract from Dalton*8 Lecture, " What is Truth f 



**> 



We may yet have to seal those truths of God with our deaths 
which we now try to preach with the acts of our life. I do not 
say we shall ; for who can lift the dark wing of time, and say 
what shall be } but I do say that the time may come when the 
stake will put our ^th and love to the test, and we may have 
to stand for Christ and his cause, as men of old did in thjs our 
landy till the last slow ebb of -blood seals the truth we preach 
with our lips and life. We do well to brace our minds and nerve 
our souls for the worst ; lor though it is true the stake is not 
here, and the rack and the wheel are not here, and the red flash 
of flame on the face of the sky is not here, and the £^e of th^ 
torch» and the mask, and the chain, and the cold damp vanlt* 
and the cell, are not here ; yet there ia a mark on the page of 
truth, and ^ere is a dye of red o& the hand of Rome, and there 
is a atill small voice in the tales of times that are fled,, and of 
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deeds which make the flesh to creep and the blood to chill in the 
vehis, which all point us to Rome with their track of blood, and 
with a voice clear, so that he who runs may hear, bid us watch» 
and gird our loins, and stand as men on whom the foe may yet 
come down and wreak his hot wrath on our heads. 

But if it should be so, we need not fear. Let us call to mind 
how it was with the first saint who gave his life for the truth aa 
It is in Christ. He saw in the last hour of his life the Son of 
Man stand at the right hand of God. Why did God show hioa 
this ? Why, that the saints of God in all time who might seal 
the truth with their blood, might know that Christ stood at the 
right hand of God to ask for them, and to see that they had 
i;race and strength for the hour of their need. And what did he 
do ? With his last breath, he said with a loud voice, " Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge \'* and then fell on sleep. 

Have we this mind ? If the time should come when the sword 
0ftLome might start from its sheath, and go through the length 
and breadth of the land, could we stand in that day ? Could we 
stand firm for Christ and his truth ? Could we go to the stakes 
and play the man ? Could we pray for those who put us to 
death ? There are some who know not how to bear the crosa 
of Christ ; who know not how to put up with the least ill-will, 
or a few hard words, for the sake of Christ — men who may have 
2eal, but not a good zeal — men who give back hard words for 
hard words, and stir up wrath more and more — men who do not 
fight the good fight of faith, but fight like the men of the world ; 
deal blow for blow with right good will, and snarl and snap to 
the last. Now such men do no good to the cause of truth, but 
great harm. Theirs is the zeal of a dog when a stone is cast at 
him : he bites the stone, and breaks his own teeth. Such is 
not a right or a wise zeal, but the zeal of a fool. 

My dear friends, ask your hearts this — If Christ were to call 
me to seal his truUi with my life, could I do it ? Do I love hioa 
so well that I could lay down my life for him ? Do I love his 
•cause, his truth, with so strong a love, that I would go to the 
stake for it ? 

If we can say *' Yes," then come what may, all will be well. 
The flames may play round us, but they will not scorch us ; wild 
beasts may be let loose on us, but their mouths shall be shut, 
and the wrath and the rage of man shall do us no harm. The 
sting of the asp, the keen shafts of the foe, and the kiss of the 
false friend, shall not hurt us. God will be our guard, as a wall 
of fire, and none can near us ; his truth shall be our shield, and 
none can pierce through such a coat of mail. Our souls shall 
rest In peace. 

But though 1 talk thus, I trust such a time may not come* 
1^ times are bad, and thick clouds, which look big with woe» 
are round us on all sides ; but the Lord hath his way in the 
storm, and the clouds are the dust of his feet. He knows how 
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tQ save 118, and when things seem at the worst, then they mend. 
No doubt it is so, just to show us how weak we are, how much 
we stand in need of God, and that he is a God near at hand, to 
help us in all our need. What he has done in time past he may 
do once more ; and as the Red Sea stood up as walls, and the 
hosts of the Lord went through on dry land, so may it be with 
the Church now : the tide may roll, and the rush of the flood 
come down on her to whelm and to fright her, but it shall not 
touch her ; God shall turn its course, or make it spend its force 
far oflf. 



€f)t ^aris!^ Cf)urift^ 



'* The rich and the poor meet together : the Lord is the maker of them alL'* 

Prov, zxii.S; 

What is the true value of the Church of England ? Is it that 
we can point to splendid structures and Gothic cathedrals, with 
domes, and towers, and spires ? Or is it that it gives a liberal pro- 
vision to a large number of intelligent clergy? Or is it that we 
can go, those of us who have money, into a well-cushioned pew» 
and there on each seventh day hear the word of God; with a ser- 
vice accordingto our own ritual ? No ; the excellency of the Church 
of England is this — that every man, however poor, though he were 
the most destitute creature upon earth, though he dwell in the far- 
thest parish in the farthest border in England — thrown, it may 
be, a houseless and a homeless outcast, where the winds rage 
upon the northern frontier of our land, or where the Atlantic 
rolls against the rocks of the western border, or (more house- 
less and desolate still) if he be plunged in a deep alley in this 
dense metropolis, where there is not a voice to bid him " Grod 
speed," and not a friend to cheer him in sickness or sorrow — 
that man may say, and he does say, " Aye, but on the seventh 
day there is a house open to me; on the seventh day there is a 
door, which is free as the door of heaven ; there is a bell which 
peals on my ear, and calls me to that house of prayer ; there is 
a seat which is free as the seats above, and into which I may 
enter ; there is music which rises upon my ear, and rolls its 
sacred melodies for me ; there is a minister, cultivated, taught^ 
and trained — a man who has consecrated his life, his powers> 
and his labours, to the work of the sanctuary — ^who has been 
cultivated by learning, who is imbued with piety, who has been 
trained in the school of man, and nurtured in the word of God. 
That man addresses to my ear the words of ancient, almost o£ 
inspired wisdom ; he directs to me the living eloquence of a 
human voice, and he beams upon me the living energy of a ho^ 
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man eye ; he calls me by all the protestations of haman reason, 
and all the appeals of Scripture promise, and all the consolations 
of the Gospel — he unrolls them, he spreads them out, he unfolds 
them for me. It is for me that these services are ordered ; it is 
for me that that music swells ; it is for me that that eloquence 
is cherished ; and it is forme that the Gospel of God is unfolded, 
and every seventh day declared. That is in our eyes the quality 
of the Church of England ; that is the value for which we love it. 

And there is another value still ; there is another quality be- 
hind. Let us suppose an outcast wanderer, who lives in some 
bleak corner of Cumberland, or in the distant haunt of Corn- 
wall» or in the darkest lanes or alleys of this city, without a 
friend, without a family, dwelling on his pallet of straw, with 
none to cheer him, none, when he is sick, to console him; 
none, when he is in sorrow, to soothe him ; yet he can send 
to one man. He can say to the rich and to the great, to the 
peer and to the prince, ^^ Perhaps in all your palaces and in 
your courts you have not a friend ; you may have many asso- 
ciates, but not one friend — not one into whose ear you can 
pour your sorrows. But /have a friend : when I am in sorrow 
or sickness, I can send for the minister of the parish, and though 
be may be mi&ed in the amenities of life — though he may be 
found iu the enjoyment of the family circle, surrounded by his 
children, by all that makes home dear and grateful — though it 
may be the bleakest night of a December winter, he will leave 
his fire-side, he will quit his family, and will come into my' 
hovel ; and, though I have no seat to offer him, though I have 
no couch to spread for him, he will kneel upon the clay floor, 
be will bend beside my pallet of straw, he will clasp his hands 
for me, he will lift his orisons for me ; and with that eloquence 
which pierces heaven's ear, and lifts man above the cares and 
sorrows of life — ^with that devotion through which the rapt Chris- 
tian can pour his heart into the ear of a listening and a favouring 
God, that man will utter his accents for me, will clasp his hands 
for me, and into my sad and solitary ear he will pour the hopes 
and the consolations of the Gospel." 

This is the theory, this the real character of the Church of 
England. That the outline, in some cases, is not filled up ; that 
in others the more powerful, middle and higher classes, have 
shouldered the poor man almost out of the sanctuary — ^these are 
the corruptions and failings which creep into everything human; 
and in roost cases the fault is with the legislature, which, pro- 
fessing to regard the Church as a national institution, in practice 
often treats it as a totally extrinsic and almost alien body. 
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^t ditblt* 



Trb Spout of God uvsr blbm tab Woiiow-*' How quiok and piening ii 
the word in itself ! yet many times it never enters, being managed by a feebte 
arm. What weight and worth is there in every passage of the blessed Go^ell 
Enongh» one would th1nk» to enter and pierce the dullest soul and wholly posseft 
its thoughts and alfiections ; and yet how oft dees it fall as wat^ upon a sMne! 
Tlie things of CkKl, which we handle, are divine, but oar manner of handling is 
haman. There is little we tonoh, but we leave the print of our fttgars bebladL 
If God speaks the word himself, it will be a pieroing» melting word indeed. Tha 
Christian now knows by experience, that his most immediate Joys are his sweet- 
est Joys, which have least from man, and are most directly from the SptrtCL 
C!hristians, who are mueh in secret prayer and contemplation, are men of 0Mit- 
est IHb and Joy, because they have all more immediately from €iod himaelf . Net 
that we should cast off hearing, wiading, and oonference, or n^(lect any ordinanoa 
of God, but to live above them, while we use them, is the way of a Christian. 
There is Joy in those remote receivings, but the fulness of Joy is in God*s imme- 
diate presence. We shall thai have Ugfat without a candle, and perpetual day 
without the son ; for the 'city has no need of the son, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it ; for the glory of God lightens it, and theXamb is the U^t thamof ^ 
there shall be no night there, and they need no candle, neither lis^ of thotoB* 
and thoy shall reign for ever and ever."— JSoort^. 



The Epistle to the Hebrms. 

Thr Hebrews, to whom this Epistle is addressed, were Jewish 
Christians resident in Palestine ; and, though considerable dif- 
ference of opinion exists concerning its author* yet the simi- 
larity of its style and expressions to that of St. Paul's other 
Epistles, proves that it was written by^him in Greek, and not in 
Hebrew, as some eminent critics have supposed. The absence 
of the writer's name is easily accounted for by the considera- 
tion, that he withheld it lest he should give offence to the Jews. 
This Epistle was written from Rome, not long before he left 
Italy ; viz., at the end of a.d. 62, or early in ▲.d. 63. 

The design of the Epistle was to prove that the Gospel plan 
of salvation was pre-figured and foretold in the Old Testament ; 
and that those who believed the latter ought, on that account, 
to receive the former, and give up the shadow for the substance* 
The Epistle consists of three parts ; viz. ; — 

Part I. demonstrates the Deity of Christ by the explicit de- 
clarations of Scripture concerning his superiority to angels, ta 
Moses, to Aaron, and the whole Jewish priesthood, and the 
typical nature of the Mosaic ritual (ch. i«-x. 18). 

Part II. comprehends the application of the preceding argu- 
ments and proofs (ch. x. 19-39* to ch. xiii. I-19;» in which the 
Hebrews are exhorted to steadfastness in the faith of Christ, 
and are encouraged by the examples of believers in former ages 
(ch. X. 19-39, to xiii. 1-19). 

Part III., the conclusion, containing a prayer for the He- 
brews, and apostolical salutations (ch. xiii. 20-25). 
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" Israel, in ancient d&y*. 
Not only had a view 
Of Sinai in a blue. 

But koni'd the Gotpel too : 
The t^pe* and Spun were a glaaa, 
In which the; uw the Saviour'i face. 
Jesu(, I love to trace 

Throughout the sacred page. 
The footatepB of thy grace. 
The same in ev'ry age. 
O < grant that I may faithful b« — 
A clearer light vouchsafe to mt."—Cowptr. 




tFimn WludU*!^ Bcmuki on the Conn 



SiNCB children in their baptism engage to renounce the de?il 
and all his works, to believe in God and serve him ; it is fit that 
they be taught, so soon as the; are able to learn, what a Holemo 
vow, promise, and profession they have made. Accordingly, 
after the offices appointed for baptism, follows & C&TEcaisu — 
that i* to May, on inttractiim to be kamed iff eoerjf pertou brfon 
he be brought to be confirmed by the Biihop, 

The practice of catechising is founded upon the institution of 
God himself (see Deut. vi. 7 ; "li. 11,12; Prov. wii. 6 ; John 
xsi. 15, 16 ; Eph. vi. 4} ; and is agreeable to the best example* 
in Scriptnre (see Gen. ixviii. 19; Luke i. 4; Acts itiii. 35; 
Rom. ii. 18; 2 Tim. ili. 15). As Co the Jews, Josepbos tells oa, 
that they were above all things careful that their children might 
be inatructed in the law ; to which end they had in every village 
a peraon caHed ikx imMtrmetor of Aat«> (to which St. Paul seems 
to allode Rom. ii. 20), whose basiness it was to teach eiiildren 
the law till they were ten yean of age, and from thence, till tb^ 
ireie fifteen, to instruct them in the TolmiuL Grotius tells us« 
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that at thirteen they were brought to the house of God in order 
to be publicly examined, and being approved, were then declared 
to be children of tfie precept — t. e„ they were obliged to keep the 
law, and were from thenceforth answerable for their own sins. 
And whereas our Saviour submitted himself to this examination 
when he was but twetve years old (for that Grotius supposes was 
the end of his staying behind at Jerusalem, and offering himself 
to the doctors in the temple) ; it was by reason of his extra- 
ordinary qualifications and genius, which (to speak in the Jew's 
own language) ran before the command. 

From the Jews this custom was delivered down to the Chris- 
tians, who had in every church a peculiar officer called a catechisf, 
whose office it was to instruct the catechumens in the funda- 
mentals of religion ; in some places for two whole years toge- 
ther, besides the more solemn catechizing of them during the 
forty days of Lent, preparatory to their baptism at Easter. 

As to the form of our catechism, it is drawn up after the pri- 
mitive manner by way of question and answer ; so Philip cate- 
chized the eunuch. Acts viii. 37* As to the contents of our cate- 
chism, it is not a large system of divinity, but only a short and 
full explication of the baptismal vow. The primitive catechisms 
consisted of no more than the renunciation, or the repetition of 
the b aptismal vow, the creed, and the Lord's prayer : and these, 
together with the ten commandments, at the Reformation, were 
the whole of ours. But it being afterwards thought defective 
as to the doctrine of the sacraments. King James I. appointed 
the bishops to add a short and plain explanation of them, which 
was done accordingly in that excellent form we see, being penned 
by Bishop Overal, then Dean of St. Paul's, and allowed by the 
bishops. 

The rubrics are so clear that they need only to be read to be 
understood. 



^otitt& of Booit£(» 

Hymns for the Church Services ; adapted to Public Services or 
Domestic Worship^ 8fc. Bv Thomas Ragg, author of *' The 
Deity," " The Martyr of Verulam," " Heber," &c. &c. Lon- 
don : Longman and Co. 1843. 

This little volume of hymns fully sustains the author's well- 
earned reputation. 

Pastoral Letters to the Inhabitants of Stoke Gifford. By Edward 
Parkes, Vicar. Second Edition. London : Seeley. ' 1842. 

These Letters breathe a truly Christian spirit, and are as suit- 
able to others as they were to the individuals to whom they 
were primarily addressed. 
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ChildhoocTs Duties ; or Precepts for Little Emma. By M. A. S, 
Barber, Author of " Missionary Tales for Little Listeners/' 
London : Nisbet. 1842. 

Ws can cordially recommend this little work, and wish it 
success. 



Mi^ttllmtn^ 



FESTIVALS FOR JUNE. 

Whit Sunday, 4th. — ^The feast of Pentecost was of great emi- 
Dency amongst the Jews, in memory of the Law's being deli* 
Tered on Mount Sinai at that time ; and of no less note among 
the Christians, for the Holy Ghost's descending the very same 
day upon the Apostles and other Christians in the visible 
appearance of fiery tongues, and of those miraculous powers 
which were then conferred upon them. It was observed with 
the same respect to Easter as the Jewish Pentecost was to 
their Passover, viz. (as the word Pentecost imports, which is 
a Greek word signifying fifty), just fifty days afterwards. 
Some conclude, from St. Paul's earnest desire of being at 
Jerusalem at this time (Acts xx. 16), that the observation of 
it as a Christian festival is as old as the Apostles ; but what- 
ever St. Paul's design was, we are assured that it hath been 
universally observed from the very first ages of Christianity, 
It was styled Whit Sunday, partly because of those vast 
effusions of light and knowledge which were then shed upon 
the Apostles, in order to the enlightening of the world ; but 
principally from the white garments, which they which were 
baptized at this time put on, in token of their baptismal 
purity — a custom sanctioned by the early Reformers of the 
Church of England. So great was the joy of the Primitive 
Christians in the celebration of this festival, that other days 
besides the Sunday were set apart for publicly blessing and 
praising God for the inestimable gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Hence the origin of the services appointed by our Church to be 
Bolemnized on the Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun week. 

Trinity Sunday, 1 1th. — After the Arians and such like heretics 
^ere spread over the world, and had vented their blasphemies 
l^inst this divine mystery, the wisdom of the Church thought 
it convenient, that though the blessed Trinity was daily com- 
memorated in its public offices of devotion, in the doxology after 
every Psalm, in the Creeds, at the commencement, the middle, 
and conclusion of the Litany, in most of the Collects, and in the 
blessings pronounced by the bishop or priest, yet, apart from the 
frequent recurrence of this sublime truth in the daily services of 
t^e Church, it should be the more solemn subject of one parti- 
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•c lar day's meditfttioD. The reason why this day was chosen as 
most reasonable for this solemnity was, because our Lord had no 
sooner ascended into heaven, and the Holy Ghost descended 
upon the Church, but there ensued the full knowledge of the 
glorious and incomprehensible Trinity, which before this tina 
was not so clearly known. The Church, therefore, having dedi- 
cated the foregoing solemn festivals to the honour of each several 
Person by himself, thereby celebrating the Unity in Trinity, it 
was thought highly reasonable to conclude these solemnities by 
adding to them one festival more, to the honour and glory of 
the whole Trinity together, therein celebrating the Trinity in 
Unity. 

ORIGIN OF THB TERM '* PROTESTANT." 

The name of Protestant took its rise from the following cis- 
cumstaoce. At a diet of the princes of the empire, held in Spii«fl» 
in Germany, in the year 1529» it was decreed by the majority 
there present^ " that in those places where the edict of Worms 
liad been received it would be lawful far no one to cboage Us 
religion ; that in those places where the new religion ( t. e. the 
Lutheran) was exercised, it should be maintained till the meetiDg 
of a council, if the ancient (the Popish) rdigion coald not be 
restored without danger of disturbing the public peace ; b«t that 
the mass should not be abolished, nor the Catholics hindered 
from the free exercise of their religion* nor any one of then 
allowed to embrace LutheraniBm; that the SaeratnemUuitmB 
ahould be banished the empire ; that the Anabepiists should be 
punished with death ; and that no preachers should explain the 
Gospel in any other sense than what was approved by the 
Church." Six princes of the empire entered their protest agaisst 
this decree, viz., John, elector of Saxony ; George, margrave of 
Braden burgh; Emesti and Drancis, dukes of Brunswick and 
Lunenburg ; Philip^ landgrave of Hesse ; and Wolffgang, prince 
of Anhalt ; to these were joined the following free cities of Ger- 
many, viz., Strasburgh, Norimburg, Ulm, Constance, Lindaw, 
Memmingen, Kempen, Nordlingen, Halibrun, Reutlingen* Isne, 
St. Gall, Weissenburg, and Windscheim ; and from this protett 
the Lutherans first obtained the name of ProteetanU^ which was 
afterwards given in common to all who separated themselves 
from the tyrannical and idolatrous practices of the Church of 
B.ome. 

A TRUE CHURCHMAN. 

It is indeed a blessed privilege to be reared in the bosom of 
a pure and apostolical church, to be presented by her hands in 
our infancy to Christ, and to be nurtured by her discipline in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord : but it is a privilege which 
entails a correspondent responsibility. And if you say that you 
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are Charchmen, I shall ask yon to prove to me the truth of your 
profession by your fruits. A true Churchman is a humbled 
broken-hearted' peniteut for his transgressions, the remembrance 
of whose sins is grievous to him, and the burden of them into- 
lerable : if this be not your character, do not assume a name 
to which you have no title. A true Churchman is one who^ 
with the heart, hath believed in Jesus unto righteousness, and, 
with the mouth, hath made confession to salvation : if this be 
not really your character, why do you claim an appellation which 
does not belong to you ? A true Churchman is one whose heart 
is joyful in the Lord — who hath forgiven his iniquity, and 
crowned him with tender mercies — and with his lips he would 
ever be telling the honour of his God : he is one who takes the 
Scripture as his guide and his counsellor, whose delight is iu the 
low of the Lord, and who hath known and enjoyed communion 
with his Father in heaven. If this be not the experience of your 
heart| and the tenor of your life — and on every puticular referred 
to I have before discoursed, and shown you its prominency in. 
our service— you may aay you are members of the Church, hut I 
fear you are not true faithful children. — FVom the Rev, J, J[yre*8 
Lilurgica — concluding Lecture, 

ENDOWMENTS. 

There is another most important use of an endowment. It 
renders the minister independent of those among whom he 
labours. I do not mean that he is to be exempted from control : 
ht him be amenable to those above, but not to those below him. 
For if his congregation be able at their pleasure to diminish or 
deprive him of his salary, who, that knows what human nature 
is, will not tremble at the temptation thus generated for him to 
"prophecy smooth things ;" and if not to cry, "Peace, peace^ 
when there is no peace," at least to invest truth with a garb 
that may disguise its sterner features. And if a man has grace 
to resist this temptation, and, in the spirit of the ancient Baptist^ 
to rebuke faithfully those on whom he depends for bread, ought 
they for this to have power to starve him ? I believe the animls 
of many congregations could furnish lamentable proof of the 
^*neful tendency of the voluntary system. — Ibid„ — Note»„ 



THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 

To unsettle principles which have acquired a sort of prescriptive 
influence over the conduct of the community is at all times a 
rash and perilous experiment. The marriage union is the source 
pf all the domestic charities ; and in proportion as it is held 
in reverence will those charities be diligently cultivated, and a 
pure and elevated tone be given to it\fi general intercourse of 
aociety. We may, therefore, be excused for looking forward 
vrith some degree of anxiety and apprehension to the con- 
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sequences of a measure, which, by divesting the marriage union, 
of its sacred character, will too probably impair that reverence 
for it which is the best safeguard of national morals. Seeing, 
however, that it has pleased the Legislature to enact that the 
sanction of a religious ceremony shall no longer be necessary, 
it is doubly incumbent upon the ministers of the Established 
Church frequently to remind their congregations that marriage 
is a divine institution ; to tell them in whatever the light in whicL 
it is viewed by the law of the land^by the Church of Christ it 
has always been regarded as a holy ordinance ; and that in the 
first ages of Christianity, before the State became Christian, the 
consent of the Church was always obtained previously to the 
celebration of marriage between Christians ; and the benediction 
of the minister was always pronounced upon the parties. Above 
all, it is incumbent upon us to point out to the female portion of 
our flocks how deeply they are interested in the continued observ- 
ance of the solemn forms with which marriage has hitherto beea 
contracted. It is to the silent, but powerful influence of the 
Gospel over the manners of society, and to the clear light which 
it has shed upon the relative duties of husband and wife, that the 
latter is indebted for the station which she fills in Christian coun- 
tries ; and she ought consequently to watch with jealous vigilance 
any change tending to disconnect marriage with those hallowed 
rites which impart to it what may be termed its Christian cha- 
racter. — F)rom the Bishop of Lincoln's Charge, 

A WORD FOR CHURCH RATES. 

" I'll tell ye what, master (said Jem Smith to Mr. Wright), 
I don't see the right of us paying Church-rates. We never 
goes to the Church. Let them pay Church-rates as goes. Let 
every man pay to keep up his own religion." 

Mr, Wright, — And I dont see the fun of one paying towards 
that county bridge that they are building at the end of the town. 
I've got a bridge of my own, that I built at my own expense, 
and I shall never go over any other. 

Jem. — Oh, but you may go over if you please. Them public 
bridges must be kept up for the good of the public. There must 
be a public bridge that all can go over by if they like. And 
folks may build private bridges of their own besides, if they 
please. 

Mr, Wright, — Well, you're quite right in that. But just 
apply what you say to the Church. It is the public bridge to 
carry us to heaven ; you may build a private bridge of your own, 
if you please, but there must be a public one kept for those that 
have not private ones. And it is only fair that all should pay a 
trifle towards it. 

Well (said Jem), I never saw that so before. Q. 



What a terrible infringement it is on the parochial system of 
our Church, not to have glebe houses for every district. The 
i;lerg3rman of a parish^ whether the rector, vicar, perpetual cu- 
rate, or curate, is, or ought to be, the spiritual head of his dis- 
trict. His residence, like his church, should be central. A sort 
of peculiar spot, sacred to the best recollections of succeeding 
generations. ^'In that old parsonage lived once that good 
father of our parish ;" an old man just descending to his grave 
should be able to say to his young and vigorous grandson — ^'^for 
forty years he was the centre of all our hopes, families, homes, 
and happiness ; we all regarded him as our father. No family 
or personal arrangement of importance was ever begun without 
consulting him. Within that porch he would stand and listen 
to the music of the evening chime. The children would bask 
in his smiles, and strive to merit his love. That old vicarage is 
dear to my heart by ten thousand remembrances, and next to 
the church itself I love it." In this sort of feeling there would 
be nothing reprehensible or excessive. The venerable vicar, as 
the servant of the Most High God, had shown to his flock the 
way of salvation, and they in their turn loved himself, his dwell- 
ing, and all that related to his glorious mission among them. 
Now how can this parochial system, so perfect in all its parts^ 
iind therefore so admirable as a whole, be kept up, with 2,878 
districts without glebe houses, and 1,728 with nominal re- 
sidences, but unfit for habitation ? — Church and State Gazette. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

"Within the last twenty years (says Mr. Walsh, as quoted by 
Br. Keith), Constantinople has lost one half of its population. 
Two conflagrations happened while I was at Constantinople, and 
destroyed fifteen thousand houses. The Russian and Greek wars 
were a constant drain on the Janissaries of the capital. The 
silent operation of the plague is continually active, though not 
always alarming ; it will be considered no exaggeration to say^ 
that within the period mentioned, from three to four hundred 
thousand persons have been prematurely swept away in one city 
of Europe, by causes which were not operating in any other — 
conflagration, pestilence, and civil commotion. The Turks, 
though naturally of a robust and vigorous constitution, addict 
themselves to such habits as are very unfavorable to population : 
the births do little more than exceed the ordinary deaths, and 
cannot supply the waste of casualties. The surrounding country 
is therefore constantly drained to supply the waste in the 
capital, which nevertheless exhibits districts nearly depopulated. 
If we suppose that these causes operate more or less in every' 
part of the Turkish empire, it will not be too much to say, that 
there is more of human life wasted, and less supplied, than in 
any other country. We see every day life going out in the 
fairest portion of Europej and the human race threatened with 
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extiootion in a »oU and cUmate capable of 8uppoitiiig the most 
abnndaat population." — See the Kingt qf the Ea»t, pp. 2-11. 

From tliat time the Turkish nation has rapidly wasted ; the 
last streamlet is barely diecemible in Uie once full and over- 
flowing channel of the great Euphrates. Tlie shadows of Russia 
and Britain are at this moment, by a strange combination, spread 
over it to prevent its entire evaporation. They will not succeed. 
God has pronounced its doom« and no power on earth caa prfr- 
•vent its speedy accomplishment Yea, all efforts t^ arrest, will 
oidy precipitate the sure catastrophe. The creaoent miist give wqf 
to the cross — the mosque must one day resound with the name, 
and shine with the glories^ of Jesus. That river whose streamB 
■take glad the city of our God« shall flow where Eaphcates lus 
long rolled its flood. ^ There is one God/' will then« as now, 
be the Turkish £EUth ; but there will be this, to its professors^ new 
and happy addition--*" and Christ is the brightness of His glory, 
and the express image of his person." The wasting and waning 
is almost complete : the day also of its regeneration cannot be 
far distant. 

Creasntrp^ 

The goldsmith is very careful of the least particle of gold. I 
was some years ago in a goldsmith's shop and saw a heap of 
dust upon the ground. Some one standing by said, '* How much 
do you think that heap worth?" "Nothing," said I. He 
replied, " The goldsmith redcons it worth some pounds ; the 
filings of his gold are in it, and presently he will throw it into 
the furnace, and all that is valuable shall be saved and separated 
from the dust" Drops of gnu:e from heaven — smallest sparks 
of what is valuable — shall not be lost. Though there may be a 
great deal of rubbish, yet the Lord knows how to separate. 
Christ will not despise the day of small things. The greatest 
philosophers were once children. They could but lisp— coold 
but make an attempt to walk. The child steps — ^falls — gets up 
again — takes another — and falls again. But one tiling you 
should notice, there is life, or he could not lisp or move. 60 
the weak Christian, however weak, has life. If you were to 
adorn a statue of gold, take all possible pains with it, you would 
not give it life. So beloved, weak brethren, if you are bending 
the knee of your soul — trying to lisp the name of Jesus, this is 
a proof of life as much as if you were foremost in the race. 
And it is life eternal. Where there is this life, there shall never 
be death. The Lord will preserve little grace. On all the glory 
shall be a defence. Where he has kindled grace he will deifend 
grace. — Baskets of Fragments. 

Christian Comfort. — Let the course of your tribulation be 
what it will, " in me ye shall have peace." How is it, theo^ 
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perhaps you will ask, that Christians are not always rejoicings ^ 
How is it that we so often see them bathed in tears, and scarcely 
hear anything from them but sighs and coosplaiiits ? It is easily 
enough to be accounted for. It is because they love the world, 
and the things of the world so much, that they have no room 
nor relish for divine consolations. To be sure, where Christ is 
there is always • ground for comfort; but Christians are not 
always fit to be comforted. They may, through mere inatten- 
tion, or a too load attention, to temporal possessions and enjoy- 
ments, be so sadly declined as to require reproof rather than 
comfort, and what they want Christ gives. — Lavington, 

Grace doth not pluck up by the roots and wholly destroy th& 
natural passions of the mind, because they are distempered by 
sin ; that were an extreme remedy, to cure by killing, and heal 
by cutting off : no, but it corrects the distemper in them ; it 
dries not up this main stream of love, but purifies it from the 
mud it is full of in its wrong coarse, or calls it to its right chan* 
nel, by which it may run into happiness, and empty itself into 
the ocean of goodness. The Holy Spirit turns the love of the 
soul towards God in Christ, for in that way only can he appre- 
hend his love ; so then Jesus Christ is the first object of this^ 
divine love ; he is medium unionU^ through whom God conveys 
a sense of his love to the soul, and receives back his love to him." 
'^Leighton, 

Legality, or the hope of justification by works, whether in 
whole or io part, is far, very far from promoting the interest of 
holiness, and from erecting a barrier against licentiousness ; it 
rather acta as a remora on the keel, and as a contrary wind in 
the sails. Nor can fallen man ever know ^at it is to speed hia 
way to the kingdom* of heaven, and make large advances in 
sanctificatioDy till his progress is disembarrassed by a fnll sub- 
Biission to the righteousness of God the Son, as the sole pro- 
cnring cause of eternal blessedness ; we then, and only then,, 
mn the way of his commandments, when converting grace has 
set us at liberty from legal dependencies of our own." — Ibpladtf^ 
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LINES 

QUOTKD IM "the CHUnCH THR HURSIHO-MOTRER OF IRR PEOPLE :^* AN BXCCL« 
LENT TRACT PUBLISHED BY THE CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 

' I LOVE the ivy-mantled tower, 

Rock'd by the storms of passing years ; 
The grave, whose melancholy flower. 
Was nourished by a martyr's tears. 
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I love the organ's joyous swells 
Sweet echo of the heavenly ode : 

I love the cheerful village bell, 
Faint emblem of the call of God. 

Waked by the sounds I bend my feet« 
I bid my swelling sorrows cease ; • 

I do but touch the mercy-seat. 
And hear the small still voice of peace. 

And as the ray of evening fades, 
I love amidst the dead to stand ; 

And seem, amidst the deepening shades. 
To meet again the holy band. 

Long be our Father's temple ours;' 
Woe to the hand by which it falls : 

A thousand spirits watch its towers*— 
A host of angels guard its walls. 



Calenlian 



JUNE. 



©•5 

4^ 
4 
5 

6 
11 

18 
20 
24 
25 
29 



Sundays and 
Holy-days. 



Whit Sunday.* 
Whit Monday. 
Whit Tuesday. 
Trinity Sun., SL 
[Barnabas A. + 

1 Sund. aft. Trin. 
Q. Vict. Acces. ^ 
St.J.Bapt.Mid8.D. 

2 Sund. afL Trin. 
St. Peter, A. & M. 



Morning. 
IstLesson 1 2dLe88on 



Deu. al6 
Gen. 611 
1 Sa.cl9 

Gen. 1 
Josh. 10 

d 1 

Mai. 3 
Judges 4 
Ecclu. 15 



Acts e \0 
1 Cor. 12 
1 Th./5 

Matt. 3 

Luke 2 

Rom. 13 

Matt. 3 

Luke 8 

Acts 3 



Evening. 
IstLesson 1 2dLes8on 



Isaiah 11 
Num.^11 
Deut. 30 

Gen. 18 
Josh. 23 

36 

Mai. 4 
Judges 5 
Ecclu. 19 



Acts,h 19 
1 Co.t 14 
1 Jo. i 4 

1 John 5 
Gal. 2 

4 

Matt/ 14 
Epb. 2 
Acts 4 



* Proper Psalms. — Morning, 48, 68. — Evening, 104, 145. 
f Proper Lessons. — Morning, Ecclus. 10, Acts 14. .—Evening, 

Ecclus. 1^ Acts 15 to V. 36. 

t Proper Psalms Morning, 20, 21, 101. 

a To ver. 18. 6 To ver. IQ. c Begin ver. 18. 

d To end of ver. 9. e Begin ver. 34. / Begin ver. 12-24. 

g Begin ver. 16-30. h To ver. 21. i To ver. 26. 

k To ver. 14. / To ver. 13. 

Ember Days, 7th, 9th, and 1 0th. 



W. E. Painter, 342, Strand, London, Printer. 



VILLAGE CHURCHMAN. 



No. LXVIL] JULY, 1843. QNxw Sbbibs. 




Cati^ettral imftituttons* 



THE WELSH BISHOPlirCS, 

The atUatioa of Cburchmeo has Intely been a good deal drann 
to the proposed caosolidatioD and union of the dioceseg of 
Bangor and St. Aeapb, and petitioua have been tent from se- 
veral parts of the kingdom to Parliatneot against this measure. 
A few remarks, for the information of our readers on this subject, 
may not, therefore, be unseasonable or uoprofitable. 

At one time the Church io Wales cuuld boast of her own 
metropolitan, with seven bishops to preside ovtr her interests, 
aad enjoyed a suitable provision for their support and that of the 
inferior clergy, arising from endowments granted by the piety 
of former times for the perpetual maiotenance of religion among 
the people. Now, . however, the number of her bishops has 
been reduced to four, and a great part of her properly applied to 
distant places, and to purposes foreign to the intention of the 
donors. This reduction in the number of the bishops, and the 
alienation of ecclesiastical property, have, as might be expected. 
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operated most detrimentally to the prosperity of the EstabliBh- 
meot ; and to thie, among other serious causes, may be attri- 
buted the depressed state of the Church, the abounding of DiaeeQt 
and the iiiaitk>lyinf of scbisms in the priacipality* Should, 
therefore, another bishop be taken away, with the corresponding 
revenue, the evil will be greatly aggravated. St, Asaph and 
Bangor have existed separately for thirteen centurli^ and to 
QMSolidate tiitm now, when tlie population is incveasiag at liie 
nte of four thousand annually, is most unreasonable. Besides, 
this population is dispersed over a mountainous district, em- 
bracing six thousand square miles, where there are but few 
ready means of communication by traTellisg from one part to 
another. The clergy, who art sot rich, can ill aflfbrd long 
journeys to the bishopp and such a eountsry cannot be under the 
efficieut superinttodcnce of one prelate. In hit visitaliona and 
confirmatiooa Uie time and eipease incurred would be minous. 
Social iotei«ourse between the bishop aod hia cleigy» so im- 
portant to botfa» would bf».iA many eaies» almost if not entirely, 
impossible. 

But it will be said, and it baa been said» that Manchester 
can hava no bishop unlasa St. Aaapli and Bangor be united. 
Surely the spoliation of a poor country, Ukii Nortii Wales, to 
enrich the wealthy towa of Manchester, is preposteeooa. The 
Ecclesiastieal Commlsskmars can easily i»ovlda staJla to endow 
a bishopric at Maachsiter, if tha opulent Inhabitants cannot, or 
will not (which we cannot for a moment suppose), provide such 
an endowment. When a meeting was held at Leeds, convened 
by the Archdeacon of Craven, last February, to petition against 
the union of these two bishoprics, and attended by the vicars of 
Leeds, Wakefield, Huddf rsfleld, Blrstal^ Durabury, and other 
large parishes, with.their clergy, it was the unanimous opinion 
of all present that, instead of diminishing the number of bishops 
in England and Wales, the number of bishops should be increased 
fourfold, to make the Church really efficient. We cannot but 
remark, that a contrary opinion, in the face of so many able 
practical men, as such a body of clergymen in the West Riding 
of the county of York will be allowed to be, will not be long 
tenable. It is not essential that aU the bishops necessary for 
England and Wales should have seats in the House of Lords. 
The number of bishops in Parliament at present is sufficient to 
watch over the interests of the Churdi politically. Let the ad- 
ditional bishops watch over the Church spiritually. 

We are confident that the Welsh people would prefer the 
services and discipline of the Church, if they had but fair play 
in Wales. The bishoprics are filled, since the reign of Queen 
Anne, with Englishmen. The livings too, in most instances, are 
given to Englishmen, who know no&ing of the Welsh language ; 
tiie people are consequently^riven to the Dissenters, who preach 
to them in their own language. How long will England thus 
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infringe upon tiie laws, liberty, and privileges of their poorer 
brethren in Wales ?* 

Persuaded that this subject needs only to be stated in order to 
be understood, we will now proceed to give an account of the 
Welsh Cathedrals. 

Kentigeno, bishop of Glasgow, being driven out of Scotland 
about the middle of the sixth century, founded the see of St. 
Asaph, and became the first bishop of it. After remaining here 
a few years he returned to Scotland, and made Asaph, one of 
his disciples, his successor in his see, who was an eminently 
holy and good man ; and from him botii the church and place 
have ever since been called St. Asaph. Collier says he was 
remarkable for frequently repeating thif sentence—" They who 
hinder the progress of God's wcN'd envy the happiness of man- 
kind." He died a.d. 596, and from that time till the year 1143 
there is no account of this church, nor of any of the bishopa; 
and though,, says Tanner, '^ there hath been a constant and 
regular succession from the first, yet, by reason of the wars 
between the English and the Welsh, and Owen Glendower's 
rebellion, the cathedral church, with the bishop's and canon's 
houses, were more than once destroyed, and remained for many 
years in ruins. Upon one of these devastations, or the fear oif 
it. Bishop Anion II. endeavoured, a.d. 1 278, to remove the see 
to Ruddlas, two miles northward ; and King Edward I. granted 
his license for it, a.d. 1284, and promised both ground for the 
church, &c., and one thousand marks towards tiie building; 
but this did not take effect. 

Gilbert is the first name preserved in the catalogue of the 
bishops of this see after that of St. Asaph ; he was consecrated 
in 1143» and died 1151. 

The cathedral was originidly built of timber, and afterwards 
of stone. It vras burnt down'^in 1282 ; but rebuilt by Anion II., 
then bishop of the see. The greater part of the present fabric 
is said to be his work. As a cathedral building, there is in it 
very little to commasid attention. It is in the form of a cross ; 
bat the nave only has aisles, and there are no chapels. There is 
no crypt, no lady chapel, no cloister, no chapter-house, nor any 
monument deserving of notice. 



* Since the above was forwarded to ut by our valued correspondent, 
the subject of tbe union of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor has been 
again discussed in the House of Lords, and, from tbe expressions 
there made use of by the Government, there is little hope that the 
statute authorizing their union will be repealed. 
h2 
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The dimensioDS of the cathedral are as follows : — 

FEET. 

Length from E. to W 179 

Length of transept from N. to S 108 

Breath of nave and aisles 68 

Breadth of choir 32 

Height of nave 60 

Height of central tower 93 

The present bishop is the Right Rev. William Carey, D.D. ; 

consecrated Bishop of Exeter in 1820, and translated to this 

see in 1830. 



THE HIGH PRIEST OF ISRAEL. 



A KIND friend lately showed to me a drawing of the High 
Priest of Israel, attired in all the holy garments which God 
directed should be prepared for his consecrated servant to minis- 
ter in, " for glory and for beauty." Aaron was depicted stand- 
ing between the holy and most holy place ; beside him hung the 
vail inwrought with cherubim, which for so many centuries 
separated the worshipper from immediate communion with his 
God ; for not until reconciliation was effected, and the justice 
of God satisfied, by the atoning blood of his Son, was that bar- 
rier rent asunder. But now, blessed be God, we have liberty 
and boldness of access into the holiest ; we are permitted, yea, 
commanded, to ask of the Father himself, in the name of the Sod, 
and through the inspiration of the Spirit, llie High Priest 
was arrayed in all the sacred vestments which are described in 
Exodus ; on his forehead was the golden plate, engraved with 
*' Holiness to the Lord." And would that every head were so 
adorned — that all intellectual endowments were sanctified by a 
conviction that they were bestowed by God, and are to be em- 
ployed for God. From the on^^x stones set in ouches of gold, 
which adorned the shoulders of the ephod, hung the breastplate 
of twelve jewels, suspended by golden chains, and on both were 
inscribed the names of the twelve tribes of Israel. And thus 
was typified the communion of saints existing between the 
Church militant on earth and the Church triumphant in heaven, 
each linked to the other by the golden chain of love ; at present 
forming two separate adornments of the High Priest of our pro- 
fession, but to be woven into one precious crown in the day 
when He shall make up his jewels. The " embroidered " girdle 
was round Aaron's reins — a symbol of that all-perfect righteous- 
ness which our Saviour manifested when he fulfilled the law 
and made it honourable — a righteousness so perfect and com- 
plete that he left it as a heritage for his people, unto and upon 
all them that believe. The pure white linen vestment; the ephod 
all of blue^ ornamented with pomegranates and the golden bells, 
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whose sound has since rung out in all the earth ; the linea 
mitre ; the sandalled feet, were all carefully depicted ; and ia 
the hand of the typical intercessor was the golden censer, from 
which was ascending that fragrant incense that now rises with 
acceptance in the mediation of Him who ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for us. 

Everything connected with the ritual of the covenant made with 
God's chosen people of old must be interesting to Christians ; 
and though superseded by a newer and better one, signed with 
more precious blood, and ratified with the signet of eternity, it 
may serve to warn us not to be high-minded, but fear ; not to 
rest on outward ceremonies, however solemn, or on an appointed 
ritual, however pure ; but look to Jesus, who is at once the life, 
the truth, and the way. It may remind us to hold fast, not 
only the profession, but the practice of the faith ; and while 
formality threatens on one side to stifle the spirit of religion, 
and schism on the other to rend asunder the seamless garments 
of Christ, let us be earnest in prayer for the Church of England, 
that she may be guided and governed by God's good Spirit, and 
that her several members, in their vocation and ministry, may set 
forth the glory of Christ ; so that, founded on apostolic doctrine, 
and joined together in unity of spirit, they may form a holy 
temple acceptable unto God. 

Bat this picture of the High Priest on which I looked had an 
interest peculiar to itself. Some years ago a clergyman was 
preaching a series of weekly lectures on the subject of the High 
Priest of Israel. A gentleman, who had not hitherto been im- 
pressed with the necessity of vital religion, was induced by his 
wife to attend with her during the delivery of the introductory 
lecture. Being a man of refined taste and cultivated talents, he 
felt interested in the subject, as one which might furnish em- 
plo3rment for his pencil, and, turning to the Bible, he sought 
out the minute description given of the Jewish High Priest, and 
from its directions composed and arranged the picture on which 
I looked. But God had other employment for him. As the 
preacher compared the ancient type with the key furnished by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Spirit opened the painter's eyes 
and heart to see and receive that Saviour of whom all Scripture 
testifies. The sacred volume was now searched with holier 
aims and for a higher object, and thus it is never searched in 
vain. *' Seek and ye shall find" is the unchanging promise of Him 
of whom Moses and the prophets did write-— of whom Aaron 
was the type, and the bleeding lamb the emblem. The picture 
was now hallowed as it were ; by God's blessing it had led to 
Him who bestows all our talents, and who can make an art or 
a science his minister for good, and it was presented as a grate- 
ful memorial to him who had been his spiritual father, who now 
became his brother in Christ ; and thus it sealed the bond of an 
union of hearts, begun on earth and to be continued through 
eternity. 
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BRIEF THOUGHTS.— Bt Edward Daltoit, Esq. 



KO. I.— ^HX EICa AND THE POOE XXET. 

Whbk and how do the rich and the poor meet ? We know that 
they do, for the word of God says so. And thoDgh the rich do 
not all of them like to he found side by side with the poor« yet 
we shall see that what the word of God says is quite true, and 
that in more ways than one " the rieh and the poor meet;" 

1 . They meet at birth. The same Lord made them all. They 
come from the same stock. God did not make a rich man and 
a poor man at first, but one man, from whom both rick and 
poor have sprang. Thus they all spring from one root, and are 
at birth alt on a par in the sight of God, Both bad men and 
good men have but one source from which they came at first 
The change in them is not made at their first birth — they all 
spring from one man. The same ear of com bears the floor and 
the bran — the same plant bears the rose and the thorn. The 
rose gives its rich scent to all who come near it-— the thorn tears 
the Imd that would toudi it. So from the same germ, from the 
same stock, spring the good and the bad man ; tiie good man, 
like the rose, is full of all that is sweet and good, and when dead 
is laid by in some safe place to give forth its sweet scent stSI; 
while the bad man, like the thorn, pricks, and wounds, and hurts, 
till, like the thorn, he is cut off and cast to the fire. At IhtA 
the rich and the poor man meet ; both are babes fed in the same 
way, and are too weak to walk or talk ; — they have to learn all 
things in the same way. 

2. Tliey meet in sin. All are born in sin. None are free 
from this taint. Each one is bom a child of wrath. Each one 
at birth has a heart full of sin, and far from God. The rich are 
born in sin ; the poor are bom in sin. The same law is made 
for both, both by Grod and man. 

3. They meet in the ills of life. The rich man's gold will 
not give him health — it will not keep his friends round htm when 
the hour comes that they must die. The rich man has pcdna ia 
his flesh, and aches of the heart, as well as the poor roan. And 
the same way of care is for them both. The rich man has to 
weep for the loss of friends, as well as the poor man. He has to 
mourn for the loss of health, and the rough ways of the worid, 
as well as the poor man. And as far as all the ills of life go, 
they are on a par, and the rich and the poor meet. 

4. They meet in life. The rich man does not live more years 
than the poor man. His wealth vrill not add one hour to his 
life. The rich die as soon as the poor, and the scythe of death 
mows them both down with the same stroke. 

5. They meet in grace. There is but one way for them both 
to gain grace. They roust take it at God's hand as a free gift 
Gold will not buy it, and the poor man who has it not to give 
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will be cast out for want of it. They must both use the same 
means of grace, kneel at the same throne of grace, wait on God 
in his house, and hear from the same lips the same words of 
grace. They must both pray from the heart and in the same 
name ; and God will not bow down his ear to the rich more than 
to tbe poor> nor give his gifls with a spare hand to the poor. 
The same Lord bled for both, and it is through the blood of 
Christ that both rich and poor must get rid of their guilt. Thert 
is no way for the rich man to win life but the same as the poor. 
*I%ey meet in grace. 

6. They meet in Christ. If they are in Christ they are botii 
4Mie. They have one head, and each is a branch of the one trve 
Vine ; they both draw all their life and strength from Christ ; botk 
are seen by God as in Christ. The rich man is not more just in his 
•igbt than the poor man, for both are just by their faith in Christ ; 
and the robe which hides the poor man's sins is the same which 
hides the rich man's guilt. 

7. They meet in the Church of Christ. Both eat of the same 
bread, and drink of the same cup. They are brought when bab«s 
to the same fount ; and by the same great name, and in the same 
"Wfty are they both laid at the feet of Christ to bless. 

8. They meet at death«-^l die. The same woand that will 
kill a poor man, will kill a rich man* Death spares none : ht 
hears not the rich man, he heeds not his wealth. He brings niA 
<down with his keen shafts as soon as the poor. The skill of man 
will not save the rich from the hand of death ; God speaks the 
iNford, and his breath leaves him. And thus in death the rich and 
the poor meet. 

9. Tfaej meet in the grave. Dust must turn to dust; tlie 
worm will feed on the rich as well as the poor ; the clod will 
hide him, and the cold tomb tell where his pomp is brought low. 
The shroud will wrap his limbs, and his flesh and bones rot in 
the grove. The grave is for ajl, and none is worse than tiie rest 
there : .there are no ranks in the grave, for there the rich and the 
poor meet. 

10. They meet at the bar of God. All must stand there ; there 
will be no ranks there. The rich bad and poor bad will meet 
on the left hand, and the rich good and the (K)or good will meet 
on the right hand of the Judge. Rich and poor will be no more 
known then ; the great thing will be, who has been rich in faith, 
that faith which by love to Christ brought forth good works ! 
The Judge will be one who will not look on a bribe, but will judge 
by the strict rule of right. Who will stand when he shall rise 
to judge the world } All flesh must be dumb in his sight. The 
rich and the poor must all shut their mouth, and hide in the dust 
when he comes. 

11. They meet in the day of wrath. When that day shall 
•come, woe to the rich who have been too proud to own Christ 
for their Lord ; woe to the poor who have spent their lives in sin. 
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and gone down to the grave with a hard heart, and do cry te 
God on their tongue. Their doom is one : the flood of God's 
wrath shall bear both down. They will hear the same dread 
curse fromjthe lips of their great Judge ; they will meet in the 
flames of hell. 

12. They meet in the Lamb's book of life. The names put 
down in that book have all the same right to the joys of God's 
Itome. All are on a par ; all bought with blood ; all had the 
clean heart as a free gift from their God ; all had their names 
put down there, not for their wealth — not for their good works 
which they had done — but out of the free love of God. Grace 
wrote their names in that book, and now that their names are 
found there, they will be all read out, so that all may know who 
they are. Christ will own all his sheep ; the rich and the poor 
meet in his flock ; he knows them all by name, and none shall 
be lost. Great truth ! though it is hard to save a rich man» yet 
God can do it, and does do it, such is his love. There are some 
who have the wealth of this world, who have their names in the 
Lamb's book of life. There are some too, who, though poor in the 
world, are rich in faith, who have Christ for their own God, and 
who can say, " I shall not want ;" their names are in the Lamb's 
book of life. They will finH them there in the last day, side by 
side with the rich ones of the flock ; for in that book the rick 
and the poor« that are in Christ, meet. 

13. They meet at the right hand of God, at the foot of his 
throne, and in that "house not made with hands." They reach 
that pUce of rest by the same path ; for Christ is the way, the 
truth, and the life, to the rich as well as the poor. They sing 
the same song — they wear the same crown — they strike the same 
harps — they share the same smiles of their King on his throne— 
they love with the same love to him who shed his blood for 
them — chant the same hymns of praise — are of one mind in all 
things — see eye to eye — share the same rich joys, and have one 
heart and one soul. From the womb to the grave, and from the 
grave to the end of time, " the rich and the poor meet." 



Win ^iUnQf (Bttttu 



NO. IV, — RETURNING PROM WORK. 

H, Well, neighbour N., hard work these times, isn't it, and 
no pay ? 

N, It is hard work — you may say so. I don't know, how- 
soever, as to no pay. 

H. Not know as to no pay? Wliy, what do we get a week, 
I wonder? 

N, About twelve shillings altogether. 
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H. And isn't that neit to no pay ? Hav'n't yoa and I got to 
keep our wives and children out of it too ? There's nothing left to 
enjoy oneself upon. 

N, It's pretty good pay, I take it. There's many parts where 
they don't get so much, and others where they don't get more. 
I've been taught that it's my duty to keep my wife and children, 
when I've got 'em, according to my station. I only wish our 
good parson, as taught me, heard you say what you do about 
nothing left to enjoy yourself upon. 

H. What if he did ? 

N, He'd tell you something about the best way of enjoying 
yourself. 

H. Perhaps he would. But do you mind all he says ? 

N. I try to mind what's for the good of my soul. 

H* That's what those parsons are always talking about — the 
soul. I don't pretend to know altogether what the soul is.' 

N, It's the best part of us, at all events — I suppose it's that 
that makes us think, and wish, and such like. 

H, Some day or other, perhaps, I shall know more about it. 

N, You'll be more happy if you do. 

H, Well, I'll take your word for it, neighbour, because you're 
an honest, good man. 

N, I'd rather you took God's word for it. 

H, I suppose you means the Bible, as we've got at home. 

N, Yes ; I mean the Bible. My dear Jane will be longing to 
read me somewhat out of the Bible when I gets home. 

H, When you've been working all day, do you set to reading 
when you come back ? 

N, Yes ; we begin the day with God, and we end it with him ! 

H, That's not our way. 

JNT. No ; I should wonder if it was. 

H, How so ? 

N, Because your heart isn't right. 

H, Yes ; but it is tho'. 

N, I tell you '/wn'/. You don't care enough about God. 

H, I don't think of him in the way as you do. 

N. Nothing like it. 

H. Come, I don't say so. 

N, But I do ; and it isn't till you go to the root of the thing 
that you'll be better. 

H, Who told you so ? 

N, Neighbour, you know my custom : what I read, and how 
I read, with prayer, 

• H, We're just home now, so good night. 
- N, God bless ye. 

XTO. y. — OLD TIK AND THE SQUIRE. 

T. Ah, sir, if 8 a sad thing to be tamed out in one's old age;; 
and not onlv so^ but to go to that hmu9, 
h'3 



S, Nobody turna you out, Tim. HktU house is a great blessing 
to many. 

T, Some says so, sir ; but, begging your honour's pardon^ itf a 
a sad place, 

S. How so, Tim ? Ton get a good honae^ and good boardji and 
you're taken great care of, 

T, Yea, sir, the boose is good, but it's cold. They wasit't 
old people, I warrant, as built it, or they'd have known bettec 
There's poor fare there, indeed* sir— poor fare— ^ven for a poor 
man like myself. I've seen many as didn't think much of the 
care taken of them there,, too. 

S» Really, Tim, when I was there the other day (and I'm 
some age too), I didn't find it cold. I have tasted the food 
before now, and found it very good ; and I saw the maater 
busily employed looking after the household. 

T. Indeed, sir, I'd rather not go to the Union* Whatever Pve 
got's my own, at any rate ; and that's more than I can say there. 

S. Tim, Tim, I fear that you are ungrateful, and of too in* 
dependent a spirit in your poverty. I like to see a poor man 
grateful to all that are kind to him— no/ undervaluing ike hUatings 
afforded to him, and not ahwe hu neceuitiea^ as I fear you are. 
Has the minister of the parish — has the clergyman been to sea 
you lately? 

T. Yes, sir ^ he told me something like what you. do d0W ; 
but, with submission, I think you boSit mistake me. 

S, No, Tim, I've known you some time, and never as a cooi* 
tented man, 

T, I'm sorry, sir, you think so ill of me. 

S. Don't be offended. Tint — ^remember, what I have said is /or 

your good. I am sure Mr. would join me in leiding yon 

to consider your mUtakee, andthe/irovulnceqf God, so wonder- 
fully evinced for the poor ! Good day to you, Tim, and God Uess 
you. 

T. Good day, your honour; I hope he will bless ate, and 
keep me out of the house, unless things ave better. 



SCRIPTURE SIMILITUDES.— No. DI. 



** Tbej fliat be vte ■hsTlnMim a»tte lii fpli Hawi of ttoflmamgit i aidChcy 
tbat turn many to righteonsness as the stan forever anAfw.'* Prniv jdL 3.. 



Tbk apostle hath dedaced^ '^ Eye hath not seen» noe ess heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man,, the tbtBga which 
God hath prepared for them tbat lova hiia." Bat thougjh Gad, 
in his infinite wisdom, has cast a veil over the natuie of tiiat fix- 
ture blessedness which his love hath prepared for his elect people, 
more than enough is revealed in the page of truth to draw our 
aflEeetioDB froia the plcannsa of time to tbasc of etemitf , were 
we not by nature cold aadjatenahii^ «a tke.doayt from wIkobk 
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ivt spring*, to all tbalb breathes of parity and heaRrea. This na- 
tnnX alienation of the heart from God is too visible in the ap»- 
thstie indifference with which we regard those gracious promisss 
o£ fistiisc and eternal bliss which enrich the sacred page*, aa the 
psecious ore enriches the mine, and which the Holy Spirit, in 
woaderfiil condescension to oar weakness, presents under every 
image that can attract and delight our senses. Thus thewordb 
befof eus offor an object of contemplation, not less glorious and 
more impressive than that beautiful and " shining light" which 
Jalely was the subject of a few passing tiioughts — '^ The heavens 
dadare the glory of Grod, and the firmament showeth lus handi- 
works" And whether the Christian views the splendour which 
night unfolds, from the vast expanse of ocean, amid the strife of 
nwffirtffig elements^ or in some tranquil scene beholds each starry 
Qth keeping heavenly watch and ward over nature -s calm repose, 
the sweet, meditation of the royal psalmist will equally furnish 
hftHfc with, the language of pure aiad fervent devotion. Such 
hemg the spkndonrof the firmament on high, how glorious and 
gnudoua is the promise which these words convey — '^They that 
are wiae riudl shine as the brightness of the firmament ; aad 
thty that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever." Blessed are they who seek after heavenly wisdom as the 
peart of gsesi: price : they may be despised by men, they may be 
called to suffer reproach and persecution ; but their future re« 
wardy bright and imperishable, as far exceeds all those fading 
honours v^ch the prince of this world offers to bis blinded vo^ 
tafOMy 88 the glorious stars exceed^ in their pure and heavenly 
hi8tse» tibe paseing splendour of eadt eartfa-bom meteor. The 
bkaaed efiect of this spiritual wisdom is the tvmkig many to 
righteousness^ They who hurt sought and obteined salvation 
through grace, and feel that the we(dth qf the whole world is less 
than nothing compared with the value of one immortal soul, will 
earnestly desire to impart to others the blessings they have re- 
ceived. Like Ae holy apostles, they will be ready and willing to 
forego every earthly achantage that the^ may win souls to 
Christ. This ardent desire to enlarge the kingdom of the blessed 
Redeemer may be r^arded as the toudtstoae of Christian sin- 
cerity ; for what avails the highest gifts, or the most zealous pro- 
fession of piety, if. that sfjirit of love » vrantsng which is the 
brightest ornament of Chnsttandty 2 

In speaking of this heavenly principle^ a late eloquent writer 
compares it to that ori^al white in the natural world which 
includes in ite composition every other colour,, and ie» itself the 
fairest of them all. It is this which leads the mbsionary to for- 
sake all that is most dear to the heart of man — ^home^^ country, 
and friends — ^to encounter the pestilence ef burning ehmes, and 
the rigour of the arctic saews ; the blessed hope of turaing many 
to righteousness efaesrs and supporte him m the r^ugh and 
thorny road of doubt and danger, iHMn ii^> ewthly hopes would 
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fail and disappear. Though now he is called to sow in tears* 
he trusts that he shall hereafter reap in joy. And the Christian 
minister, who labours at home to win souls to Christ, needs the 
same gracious promise, the same rich reward, to animate his 
spirit in the exercise of his sacred duties ; for though his toils 
and self-denial may not be so visible as those of the missionary, 
yet he is often called to iiear that secret grief with which a 
stranger intermeddleth not; since all who lead lives of strict 
godliness must, in some degree, suffer persecution ; — and none 
are more exposed to the malice of an ungodly world than the 
faithful and zealous minister of the Gospel ; for where the seed 
is most diligently sown, and promises an abundant harvest, there 
the enemy of souls is most anxious to sow his tares. There are 
others who desire humbly to follow the steps of their Saviour ; 
but poverty, sickness, or some natural infirmity, may limit their 
efforts, and a fervent prayer, or a pious word of exhortation, may 
be all they can offer in behalf of others ; these too shall share in 
the blessed reward prepared for the righteous. All the faithful 
followers of Christ, who have kept the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, shall hereafter shine as stars in the glorious firma- 
ment of heaven ; and although as one star now differeth from an- 
other star in glory, so the splendour of some who are destined to 
composethat Spiritual firmament willgreatiy exceed thatof others; 
yet this shall not disturb the harmony of that blessed sphere, where 
all with one voice and one heart will unite in singing salvation 
to God and to the Ltamb. It may not be uninteresting to close 
these remarks with a few lines modernized from a poem written 
more than ^ve hundred years since, in which an attempt is made 
to describe those joys of heaven, which must, to every pious 
mind, offer a theme of sweet and sacred contemplation : — 

THE JOTS OF HEAVEN. 

There is the life which dieth never. 
And there is youth which blooms for ever. 
Wealth which the world cannot bestow. 
And rest unmixed with toil and woe. 

There perfect peace from human strife. 
There all the joys which sweeten life, 
There summer reigns, for ever bright. 
No winter clouds that land of light. 

There melody of angels song. 
In praise of Him who reigns among. 
There purest friendship we shall see. 
With perfect love and charity. 

These we may joys of heaven call. 
And yet the sovereign joy of all 
Is the blessed sight of God's bright face. 
In whom there dwelleth every grace. 

Ge&tbuds* Fbancss. 




wmxst *kttt»«. 



In the " Zurich Letters" lately published by the Parker Society— 
a. Society formed in IS40 for the purpose of reprinting the works 
of the British Reformers — it is stated that the siogiog in the 
London churches, at the time of the Reformation, was very 
good, and that the whole coDgregatioajoioed in it. No leas 
than six thousand people sung at Paul's Cross. In oo old edi- 
tion of the Bible, now before me, published in 1604, with the 
Common Prayer and a metrical version of the Psalms annexed, 
and with the musical notes, I find the title says that " the Eng. 
lish metre was set forth and allowed to be suug in all churches, 
of all the people together, before and aftf r morning and evening 

Erayer, ad also before and after sermons, and moreover in private 
ouses, for their godly solace and comfort." The same title con- 
tains those words in later editions. I find it so in an Oxford 
edition of 1S05. But in an edition of the ^eio Version of 
Psalms, printed at Oxford in 1836, the above quotation is wholly 
omitted. The natural inference, I conceive, is, that the practice 
of " all the people singing together" was by degrees superseded 
by " a set of singers," in many of our churches. Wherever 
this anhappy chan^ was introduced religion declined. It is, 
therefore, of great importance that this subject should be welt 
noderatood. The rubrics, too, direct that many parts of the 
service should be "said or sung," which the same unhappy 
change has confined to mere reading. Let ns now proceed to 
notice the village singers at Crilon. 
The reader will readily ascertain, from the foregoing sketches. 
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that the singers Id Criton Church were not a set of self-con > 
ceited men, who sit in a loft with a few instniments of music^ 
bawling out tunes and woi«fo» which bo coBgregatakus can nnder- 
stand, to their own g^ry, inattad of tite ^ory of God. They 
were not men* women^ boys». aad girls*. who< were fond of dress 
and display. Such aiagers aft thc8«»w« hofe» axe now very 
few in the Chvrch of En^Tand. We* aae Bowxcming good old 
customs, so thftfall things may be done* to coping. '' (1 Cor. 
xiv. 26). The vrllage pastor^ clerk, &c.,, 9t Cjb^bbs took care 
that all shooid ** pray witii this sf^ri^ aad fo^ mtik the under- 
standing idso I and sing widlthespiiEk* and: stag witttibe under- 
standing alao'^ (I Cor^xiv. 15); and. to nu& tiUs excellence, 
the miniattr cserciatd & dna antiiDiky «vei aia pcaple, by stop- 
ping or prtwiMtkii; aay practiiEa tBofe: would m tiUft least inter- 
fere with the gnat obleel af diirait lexvika^ Be Ittd stated 
meetings of hiaflsdC heldi m. titas^ ckMRh^. wJMm he, his clerk, 
schoolmaster,, and respectsMt pamftnacrs liesmed the most 
popular and easy tunes. The clerk was the leader, and all the 
rest of the congregation joined in singing* The organist, too, 
was a man of piety and judgment, who managed that noble in- 
atrumeot in such a manner as to assist the voices, and to ac- 
company the people in this sweet part of the service. If a 
stranger enquired, who are the singers at Criton ? — the answer 
would be, the congregation. If it were asked, how do they 
sing ? — the reply would be, they •* sing to the praise and ^ory of 
Crod.'* An were brought up to this plan. The children in tl^ 
school were taught to sing ; those young persons jomed their 
parents. Thus the whole congregation were the singers. Every 
one considered himself, and herself, concerned in making every 
xvsponse, and in singing what was to be sung. 

Agood,.welT-meaning man came to reside at Criton from seme 
distance, who had been a singer in a loft virith a set of singers. 
He wished to introduce his custom, and he prevailed with some 
^ung men to attempt a change, in connexion with himself, in 
the masmer of singing; but he soon found the clergyman, the 
<l%rk, the organist, the schoolmaster, and the panshioners se 
well' instructed in the theory and practice of singing, tiiathe wss^ 
obliged to fall in with the rest. His pride at first was tntrt;^ 
and he tried to form a party in his fhvour ; however, he had the 
good sense to yield to his superiors. It would be well if others^ 
m other places, would ** go and do likewise." 

Haw sublime is that description of the heaeveoly worshippers. 
Rev. vii. 9, 10 — " I beheld, and lo, a great muftrtude, whtch na 
man could number, of alt nations, and' kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood be^re the throne and before the Lamb, clotitec^ 
with white robes, and palms in therr hands ; and cried wM a 
Ibud voice. Salvation to our God which sitteth upon tiie throne, 
and to the Lamb." Many similar passages occur in iiae same 
book ; should we not therefore try to make the Church on earth 
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resonble the Chnrck m heaven ? Botb, indeed, cooetitote one 
family (Eph. iif. 15)« What a pmilege it is to be thus employed t 
Let OS devoutly u^, at every retiu-aiDg service, ^^Wepfaise 
ihee, O God : we aekncmledge thee to be the Lord. All the 
caorth doth worship theer the Father everTastiog.^ No one * 
ahovld be backward to prooute this heavenly work in our 
churches. How easy would the practice be if all persons duly 
considered its importance I I was once detained in a viUage 
over the Sabba^-day, aad of cosrse, according to my osmil 
GBBtom, I went to churdk. The difierent parts of the Liturgy 
viere* well read by the lainister and clerk ; bst sot a voice eouHd 
X hear in the cfanrch jouung them. At the end of the Liturgy, 
the derk gave oo^t a psalm to be ** soag to the pra»e and glory 
of Giod^'' vrfacn abcMt half a dozen persons in the west gallery 
sung words and a tune which not a single person understood, 
much less could join in sixigiog. The clergyman and congrega- 
tioflL sat down ail the wiuh i At another time, I attended a 
SBrvice where a collection was made for the Sunday-school, 
when twenly guis, dressed in white, with pink bonnets, and 
aooK men, sang words and tones that were altogether confined 
tn themselves, aad in which the congregation bore no part. 
The service was read in thirty minutes ; the sermon took ii|^ 
forty mimitcs ; and the singing one hour and ten minutes. Hie 
reading and the sermon were good. The singing was wholly 
unintelligible ! Surely the good sense of Englishmen will put an 
entire end everywhere to such a waste of precious time in the 
sanctuary of the Lord ! Let the clergy and laity foUov^ the 
example of those at Criton. 

June 3, 1843. W. M« 



d^f nmti 



** The Spirit of God it tiie atonainalf u ctur of the apirflbof nan in the mysteries 
of the Gospel. That knowledge is more clear and satisfying that we hare by 
his teaching than by our own learning. The apostle saith, though he had the 
nnderstuiding of all mysteries, and alLknewledga, and all faith, yet if it were 
not Joined with love, the prinei^ af eWdJonoey it were unprofitable. There is 
the same difference between the speoolatise knowledge of these mysteries, and 
that which is affeationata aod>qBttiKtiw» aa batw«a» thr weaxiag;of pearls foe 
ornament, and the taking of them aa a cordial to reviye the fainting spirits."— < 
Dr, Bates, " 

7%e EpiaiU Crenend qfJames* 

The author of this Epistle was James the son of Alpheus, or 
Cleophas^ who wrote it & short time before his mavtyrdons an«C 
the destruction of Jerusalem. He is termed by St. Paul tiie: 
'' brother,^' or near relation, of our Lord (Gal. i. 18, 19); and ia 
alto generally termed ** the Less/' partly to difttifigaish himi frciBa 
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the other James, and probably also because he nEis lower in 
stature. He was an apostle, and honoured by Jeens Christwith 
ft separate interview soon after his resurrection (1 Cor. iv. 7). 
On account of his distinguished piety and sanctity he was snr- 
' named " the Jnst." He is said to haie been stoned to death, by 
the Jews, A.D. 62 ; and most learned men agree in placing his 
Epistle in the year 61. 

The persons to whom he wrote were Hebrew Christians. la 
the second chapter he endeavours to rectify their notions con- 
cerning the doctrine ofjuilifioalion by faith. When James speaks 
otjnit^atitm by marki, be does not mean that works are the 
coiue of our being justified, but the ^ffteli invariably connected 
with it. Good works, proceeding from faith, show that we are 
justified, and are also a test by which we may judge ourselves 
as to the reality and strength of our &ith. 

The Epistle divides itself into three parts : — 

Part I. contains exhortations to patience, humility, and suif- 
abte diepositiau for receiving the word of God aright, (i. 3-27). 

Part II, censures and condemns various sinful practices and 
erroneous notions ; and here their mistaken notions of justifi- 
cation by faith without works are corrected and illustrated by 
the examples of Abraham and Rahab. (ii.) 

Fart III. comprises various exhortations and cautions, (iii-v.) 




Ctt Xttnrgp. 

[From Whtitlsr's BemaAi on ths Comman Pnja]. 
OP TBS OEDBR OP con PI aU ATI ON. 

7^ Ivtroduclitm. ' 

It has already been observed that it was a custom of the Jews 
to bring their children, at the a^ of thirteen years, to be publicly 
examined before the congregation, and to make a solemn pro- 
mise that they would from thenceforivard engage themselves 
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faithfully to observe the law of Moses, and so be accouDtable 

for their own sins ; after which engagement followed the prayers 

of the congregation, that God would bless and enable them to 

make good their promise. And from this custom among the 

Jews the rite of confirmation is thought by some to have been 

deduced. Wheatley refers it, however, to a much more divine 

original, even to the example and institution of our blessed 

Lord, who is the head and pattern in all things to the Church, 

For we read, that after the baptism of Jesus in the river of Jordan, 

when he was come up out of the water, and was praying on the 

shore, the Holy Ghost descended upon him (Matt. iii. ; Luke 

iii. 21), which represented and prefigured (as some ancient fathers 

tell us) that we also, after our baptism, must receive the ministra* 

tion of the Holy Spirit. And, indeed, all that came to St. John to 

be baptized were referred to a future baptism of the Holy Ghost 

for their completion and perfection. / indeed, saith be, baptize 

with water unto repentance ; but He that cometh after me ehaU 

baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire (Matt. iii. 11). 

And this was so necessary to confirm and establish them in the 

Gospel dispensation, that our Saviour, just before bis ascension, 

left a charge to his apostles, who had before received the 

baptism of water^ that they should not depart from Jerusalem 

till they had received the baptism of the Spirit, and were endued 

with power from on high (Luke xxiv. 49 ; Acts i. 4). For John 

truly, saith he, baptized with water : but ye shall be baptized with 

the Holy Ghost not many days hence (Acts. i. 5). Accordingly* 

on the day of Pentecost, they were all visibly confirmed, and 

filled with the Holy Ghost, who descended from heaven, and sat 

upon each of them under the appearance of cloven tongues like as 

of fire (Acts ii. 1-5). 

As to the practice of confirmation, we have abundant proof in 
the Acts of the Apostles. (Read Acts xiv. 21, 22 ; xv. 32-41 ; 
zix. 1-6). 

What has been esteemed the clearest evidence, that the rite of 
confirmation was a perpetual institution of equal use and service 
in all ages of the Church, is that passage of St. Paul in Heb. 
vi. 3, where he mentions the doctrine of the laying on of 
hands, as well as the doctrine of baptism, among the funda- 
mentals of religion. In the opinion of Calvin, this passage is 
abundantly sufficient to prove confirmation to be of apostolical 
institution. 

In our next we purpose to explain the order of confirmation 
as observed by our Church. 
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^otittsi of Boobsfv 

TkeJamiU: their Prineiplea and ActB, By Edward DaHoii. 
London : Protestant Association. W. H.^ Dalton, Co<^ 
spnr-street. Charing- cross. 1843. 

Thb author of this interesting volnme well sustains his preTions 
well-earned reputation. In these times ^^The Jesuits/' &c^ 
will be read with much interest and profit. For a specimen of 
its style the readers of the f^iUage Churchman are directed to 
the ** Miscellanea " of the present month. 

JBrirf Thoughts on the TfUngt of God and the Soul, in Words ef 
one SgUable, By Edward Dalton. London : J. Wright and 
Co., Aldine-chambers. 1843. 

Iir recommending this little work we need do no more tBaa 
refer to the article " The Rich and the Poor Meet/' p. 150 «f 
our present number. 

A ^eaiiee on the State of the Soul. London : W* £• Painter, 

342, Strand. 

Wb are glad to find an old and valued contributor to our pagfa 
•gain before the public. The tract here noticed is written in a 
apirit aad with a degree of jadgment which is calculated to 
carry conviction to the minds of its readers ; and we hope it WiR 
liave the measure of success which it deserves. 



Corres^oittiem^ 



To the Editor of the ViUage Churchman. 

Sia — In November last year I requested some of your histori- 
cal correspondents to furnish your useful periodical with a sketdi 
of the life of Milburga ; and in compliance with that request; 
your correspondent, " A Constant Reader of the ViUagt Ckurek*' 
Tuan," in your number for January, introduced a quotation from. 
William of Malraesbury, on the subject, in which the foik>wing 
sentence occurs : — ** Lately, however, a convent of Cisniac 
monks being established there (Much Wenhck) while a new 
church was erecting, a certain boy, running violently along the 
pavement, broke into the hollow of the vault, and discovered the 
body of a virgin, when a balsamic odour pervaded the whole 
church." From the above statement it appears that the church 
at Much Wenlock was erected when the Cluniac monks were 
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estabtishad in Wenlock Abbey ; and as the exact date thereof 
is not known, I shall feel obliged if your " Constant Reader/' 
above referred to» or any other of your correspondents, versed in 
the history of the ancient abbeys of our country, would be good 
enough to furnish your next number with the date of the esta- 
blishment of Cluniac monks in Wenlock, as well as in other 
abbeys of this realm, and any facts preserved in connexion with 
their settlement, which, I am sure, would be interesting to most 
of your readers. By this means I should be able to find the age 
of the venerable church of Much Wenlock, which, at one time, 
must have been a most magnificent fabric, though now in a sad 
state of dilapidation. Nevertheless, it is pleasing to observe that 
the work of restoring this ancient building has been commenced. 
A very handsome window is now in the course of erection at 
the west end of the church, presented by a gentleman of respec* 
tability and standing in the parish. Hoping that the same 
benevolent feeling will be manifested by others^ 

I remain. Sir, yours truly. 

May 22, 1843. , CURATE OF LLANMEILEN. 



Mi&ttUmtn^ 



THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN FOPERT AND HEATHENISM. 

About four years since was published a short woric by Mr. 
Poynder, on the alliance of Popery with Heathenism. A few 
extracts may not be unacceptable to our readers. Speaking of 
the use of holy water, he says — 

"No member of tiie Romish Church ever enters or quits a 
ijuirch without being sprinkled with it. This practice is so 
fiotcNrioQsIy derived from Heathenism, that the Romish writers 
are obliged 'to avow it. Lacerda, the Jesuit, in a note on Virgil 
{Ma, vi. 230), says, * Hence was derived the custom of our holy 
church to provide purifying or holy water at the entrance of the 
churches.' Montfancon says, the aquaminarinm was a vase of 
iioly water placed by the Headiens at the entrance of their tem- 
ples to sprinkle themsdves with. Indeed, the Heathens' custoHi 
of sprinkling was so essential apart of all their religions officc% 
that their mode of ezcomrounicaticm was by forbidding offend- 
era the use of holy water (see .£schin. or contr. Ctesiphon 58). 
The very composition of the holy water was also the sane 
among the Pa^ms as among the Papists, being simply a mixtm 
of salt with common water. The early Christians condemned it 
as superstitious, abominable, and heathenish ; the Roman Catfao- 
lies adopt it as highly conducive to Christian piety. The ab- 
surdity of this ceremony may appear from the long enumeratioa 
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which may be foand in many Popisfi writers of the virtues and 
benefits derived from its use. The remark, therefore, of Ovid, upoa 
the error of Paganism on the subject of holy water, applies with 
equal force to the delusion of Popery upon the same point : — 

' Ah nimium facilis qui tristia crimina coedis 
Flumineft tolli, posse putetis aqu&/ 

Holy water was also used at the Heathen funerals, as it is now 
at the Popish funerals. 

' Socios pnr& circumtulit und4 ! ' 

The Roman Church, however, proceeds much further than the 
Heathens in the use of holy water, since there is a yearly festival 
in Rome peculiarly devoted to the purifying or blessing of horses, 
asses, and other cattle, which is celebrated with much solemnity 
in the month of January, when all the inhabitants send their 
horses, asses, &c., to the convent of St. Anthony, where a priest 
in his surplice sprinkles with his brush all the animals singly as 
they are presented to him. The advantage derived by the ani- 
mals may probably be about the same as accrues to their owners ; 
but the priest, at all events, does not losi his reward, since there 
is a gratuity of so much a-head payable for his zeal and ability." 



CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY FOR BUILDING CHURCHES, ETC. 

As many of our readers may be ignorant of the existence of 
this useful though unpretending institution, we take the liberty 
of bringing before them a few particulars concemfhg it, extracted 
chiefly from the report of the committee presented to its first 
annual meeting, held at Derby, on the 8th of March, 1842. The 
plan of the society is at once novel, simple, and calculated to be 
productive of very beneficial results. It embraces three distinct 
objects — the building of churches ; their endowment ; and the 
erection of parsonage-houses. To use the words of the com- 
mittee, " the society originated in a persuasion that much 
interest might be excited throughout the country in the impor- 
tant work of Church Extension, if the sympathies of the great 
mass of the population could be enlisted in the cause." Accord- 
ingly " subscriptions are limited to one shilling for each church, 
and may consist of any sum below that amount;" they are 
payable quarterly ; lists of the proposed churches approved by 
the committee (none of which ever become the subject of a 
second contribution) being furnished on the 1st of January, 
April, July, and October, to the receivers, of whom there are at 
present thirty-six, principally clergymen, located in fourteen 
dioceses of England and Wales. These lists are then distributed 
to the collectors, who number two hundred and twelve, and have 
two thousand and seventy subscribers. They are returned by 
the collectors, with a remittance, on the 1st of March, June, Sep- 
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tember, and December, to the receivers, who faroish a statement 
of their contents ; and forward the total sum in their hands by 
the 15th of those months respectively. The number of churches 
aided by the society during the f rst year of its existence was 
eighteen, and the amount supplied to them 4101. I4s 4d., being 
an average of 22/. I6s. 4d. to each. This is a hopeful beginning ; 
and when the society shall have become more generally known 
(to effect which desirable object we cheerfully lend our assist- 
ance), we may expect to see a considerable augmentation in its 
resources. The names of the Bishops of Llandaff, Chester, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Norwich, Peterborough, Lichfield, St, 
David's, Worcester, and Chichester, all of whom appear among 
its patrons, will bear a stronger testimony in its behalf than any 
sentiments of our own. We would merely, therefore, in con- 
clusion, confidently commend to the support and the prayers of 
our readers, this admirable and promising institution. 



THE BBSS AND THE BISHOP. 

The following anecdote will affordboth amusement and instruc- 
tion. We copy it from a very clever work, called the " The Bee- 
keeper's Guide : " — " A very old French bishop, in paying his 
annual visit to his clergy, was very much afflicted by the repre- 
sentations they made of their extreme poverty ; which, indeed, 
the appearance of their houses and families corroborated. Whilst 
he was deploring the state of things which had reduced them to 
this sad condition, he arrived at the house of a curate, who, 
living among a poorer set of parishioners than any he had yet 
visited, would, he feared, be in still more woful plight than the 
others. Contrary, however, to his expectations, he found appear- 
ances very much improved ; everything about the house wore the 
aspect of comfort and plenty, llie good bishop was amazed. 
' How is this, my friend ? (said he). You are the first man that 
I have met with a cheerful face and a plentiful board. Have 
you any income independent of your cure ?' ' Yes, sir (said the 
clergyman), I have ; my family would starve on the pittance I 
receive from the poor people I instruct ; come with me into the 
garden, and I will show you the stock that yields me an excellent 
interest.' On going to the garden he showed the bishop a large 
range of bee-hives. ^ There is the bank (he continued) from 
which I draw my annual dividend — it never stops payment.* 
Ever after that memorable visit, when any of his clergy com- 
plained to the bishop of poverty, he would say to them, ' Keep 
bees ! keep bees!' 



ft 



" The founder of the Jesuits was Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde, 
generally called Ignatius Loyola. He was a Spani&rd by birth » 
and a soldier by profession. He had been brought up amidst the 
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aplendosr of the world at tiie cont of Peidiiumdy the Cadiolic. 
Ardently amlKtioaB, fall of the chivalfone epirit which anhnated 
at that ttme the yonag blood of Spatn, he was foremoet in the 
dangen of the toanumeat, aad amictot the graver hazards off 
martial strife. Debaichery and mifitary exploits nppeaac about 
eqaally to have shared hia attentioo and hie tiiae, 

^'Ib the year 1521, beiagthen thirty years of age, he ynm 
left^with a few nobles, in charge of FiaipeluRa» threatened 
l^ the French army. The noUes, who had learnt the superior 
nnsibera of the French troope, decided npon retiring. Ign&tras, 
with his usnal impetaoas and headstrong rashness, tinrew hinnelf 
into the citadel, resoWing to defend it at the sacrifice of his life* 
The Frendi began to batter the walls with their formidable ar- 
tillery, and in a short time attempted to storm it. Ignatius de- 
fended the ramparts with great brarery, rag^, and fhry, till he 
was severely woonded by a ball, npon which the garrison im- 
mediately surrendered. The French, who admired the chivalrous 
courage of their adversary, carried him on a litter to his relations 
in the castle of Loyola. Accustomed to the stirring life of a 
soldier, he found the time of his recovery pass irksomely. Books 
were given him, and amongst them the ^Flos Sanctorum,' a 
Spanish romance, which, in his state of solitude and sickness^ 
produced a most extraordinary effect upon his mind, inspiring 
him with a love of spiritual knight-errantry. His ambition wa& 
no longer directed to the achievement of brilliant exploits in the 
tonmamentf or martial feats of chivalry — he no longer panted to 
carve out for himself a name of imperishable renovm in the mi- 
litary annals of his country ; all his ambition now was to be a 
great man in the Church, to be a saint, to be the founder of a 
new religious order. As knights were accustomed to devote 
themselves and consecrate the valour their arms to their lady- 
love, he determined that he would become ' knight of the Virgin. 
Mary.' "— TAe Jesuita. 



Creaientrp^ 



*' Death to the saints is not so much a penalty as it is a re-^ 
medy. It delivers them up and lets them into such joys as ^eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.' Yea, a man may as well with a coal paint 
out the sun in all its splendour, as with his pen or tongue express, 
or with his heart (were it deep as the sea) conceive, the fulness- 
of those joys, and sweetness of those pleasures, which the saints 
shall enjoy at God's right hand for evermore. For quality they 
are pleasures : for quantity, fulness : for dignity, at God's right 
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hand : for eternity : for evermore : and millions of years malti- 
plied by millions make not up a minute to this eternity." — Younge^ 
" The dead are like the stars at day« 
Withdrawn from mortal eye ; 
Tet, not extTDct, they hold their way 

In glory through the sky : 
Spirits from bondage thus set free, 
Vanbh amidst immensity^ 
"Where human thought, like human sight. 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight."* 

Monigmmry. 
" Were the profits, pleasures, and preferments of all men living 
in the possession of one, yet somewhat besides and above all 
this would still be earnestly thirsted after. Nay, it is sure, that 
if one man wece crowned with the sovereignty of ail the kingdoms 
of the earth, and not only so, but besides were made commander 
of the motions of the sun and the glory of the stars ; yet the 
restless eye of his unsatisfied understanding would pry beyond 
the heavens for some supposed felicity which the compass of this 
cieated world cannot yield. So unquenchable is the thirst of 
man's soul, until it bathe itself in the river of life." 

" Nothing doth so establish the mind, amidst the rollings and 
torbulency of present things, as both a look above them, and a 
look beyond them ; above them, to the steady Aad good hand by 
which they are ruled ; and beyond them, to the sweet and beau- 
tiful end to which by that hand they shall be brought." — Arch- 
hithop LeightoH, 

" All my hope, as to freedom from that darkness which is 
my burden, is from Christ's prophetical office ; and my hope of 
freedom from the guilt, pollution, and power of sin, and accep- 
tation with God, arises from his kingly and priestly offices. In 
one word, I have no hopes of any mercy» in time or eternity, 
but only through him : it is through him I expect all, from the 
least drop of water to the immense riches of glory." — Halyburton, 
" No comfortable, refreshing thoughts of Grod, no warrantable 
or acceptable boldness in an approach and access unto him, can 
any one entertain or receive, but in the exercise of faith in Christ 
as the Mediator between God and man. And if, in the practice 
of religion, this regard of faith unto him, this acting of faith on 
God ukrough him, be not the principle whereby tiie whole is 
animated and guided, Christianity is renounced, and the vain 
cloud of natural religion embraced in the* room of it. Not a 
verbal mention of him, but the real intention of the heart to come 
unto God through him, is required of us ; and therein all expec*. 
tion of acceptance with God, as unto our persons or duties, ia 
resolved."— -Dr. Ow«i. 
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poetrj). 



SONNETS.— SABBATH PEACE. By W. P. Sparks, Esq. 

<* There is no peace, aaith my God, to the wicked." 

If man were good, the world were Paradise ; 
If hearts were pure, the earth were holy ground. 
The peace of (rod, all outward things around. 
This blessed mom. Creation sanctifies, 
A visible emanation from the skies- 
How widely spread ! how sacred \ how profound I 
What lets, that it should always thus abound ? 
That heaven be ever thus before our eyes ? 
Sad thought, that man should curse what God hath blest, 
That we should mar his working, and then deem 
His service hard — ^labour that brings no rest ! 
Who bears the source of strife within his breast 
Can have no peace, though peace environ him, 
And earth with love be palpably imprest. 

Fancy may paint, but to the eye alone, 
Visioned by grace, above all others fair 
This day appears, marked by a purer air. 
More fragrant flowers, and a serener sun. 
The slave may hail his six days' labour done. 
And breathe in freedom, light of worldly care. 
And feel a general blessing everywhere, 
As if his rest aod Nature's peace were one ; 
But God gives Nature peace, and she hath balm 
For none, for bond nor free, till in the heart. 
Sin-left, God dwells, to sinners reconciled. 
l%en on each day descends the Sabbath calm ; 
7%en is the Sabbath of each day a part ; 
Then Nature blooms, as though new Eden smiled ! 
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Catfjettral {nsititutions* 

THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
It is aa historical Tact, that the ancient Britons, dow represented 
by the Welsh, received arid embraced Christiatiitv in the days 
of the apostles, and had a regular eatabliahed Eyuropal Church 
long before the arrival and settlement of the Saxons in England. 
In ailer days three British or Welsh bishops were present at the 
Council of Aries, in France, In the year 314, whose names are 
subscribed to the acts of that Council. Several Welsh bishops 
snbsequently attended the famous Council of Nice in the year 
325 — of Sardica in 349 — and of Ariminiura in 359. The Savons 
arrived in England in 449, of which they dispossessed the na- 
tives, and succeeded in driving them, before the close of the 
sixth century, beyond the Severn and the Dee, which formed at 
that time the eastern and northern boundaries of Cambria. 

In the year 602, Auguatioe, the monk, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, attempted to persuade the Welsh bishops to accept him 
for their archbishop, with a view to bring the Welsh Church 
under his own jurisdiction, and unite it to the Church of Rome. 
This attempt on the part of Augustine was opposed on two 
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grounds ; first> that he taught doctrines which they believed to 
be unscriptural ; and, secondly, that they were already subject 
to a metropolitan of their own» the Archbishop of CaerieoB. 
This refusal excited the anger of Augustine, who threatened them 
with severe measures if they persisted in their opposition. Not 
long after, this threat was carried into execution, in the massacre 
of 1,200 of the clergy of that Church, at or near the monastery 
of Bangor. Upon this followed a series of unprovoked wars 
against Wales, which were carried on for the space of four 
hundred years. The Church, nevertheless, still maintained its 
independence, and formed a stubborn exception to the universal 
dominion of iht Pope. 

Laurentius, the successor of Augustine in the see of Canter- 
bury, while he bemoans the complete failure of his attempt to 
reduce the Welsh and Scots to a conformity with the Roman 
Church, furnishes the following testimony to their determined 
opposition : — " We thought the Scots had been better ; but we 
have been informed that the Scots in no way differ from the 
Britons in their behaviour; for Bishop Ddgaoua^ cooisng to us, 
refused not only to eat with us, but even to take his repast in 
the same house where we were entertained.'* (Bcde, lib. ii. c. 4). 

In the year 720, a horde of Anglo-Saxons ma^ an inroad 
into South Wales, aad killed Aidan, the Bishop of Llandaff ; 
they also demolished the churches of Llandaff, Monmouth, and 
Llanbadarn. These churches were afterwards re-built by the 
pious Welsh. 

It is averred by some that Elfod was intended to be forced 
into the see of Bangor, by the authority of the Pope. Whether 
that be true or not, we are sure that he differed in principles 
from the other prelates of Wales. His views, too, were deeply 
stamped with ambition, for he attempted to render the sees of 
St. David and Llandaff dependent on Bangor. This innova- 
tion was, however, resisted, on the plea that those sees were of 
older privilege, and respectively independent on their own juris- 
dictioDs. This particular is important, for it clearly demon- 
strates the independence of the ancient British Church at the 
time in question. Had it been subject to Rome, the Welsh 
primacy would have been finally settled by a decree from the 
Pope ; whereas, as late as the twelvth century, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis was unable to prove, before the Roman tribunal, that any 
Welsh prelate had ever received the pall. 

{To be continued), 

Bangor* 

We are informed by the historian Tanner, that " a bishopric 
was probably erected here before the middle of the sixth century 
by Malgwyn, or Malgo Conan, Prince of North Wales ; and 
Deiniel, or Daniel, son of Dinothus, Abbot of Bangor, in Flint- 
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8hire> who had before founded a college or monastery here, was 
made the first bishop ;" and then adds, " we have very little or 
no account of the monastery afterwards, and but a slender one 
of the bishops, till a.d. 1039, after which time there seems to 
have been a regular succession of prelates in this see, though by 
reason of the wars they had not all of them a quiet enjoyment. 
As to the time a cathedral church was first erected here, Godwin 
says it is hard to define. There is no account of the cathedral 
ia very early times. Towards the close of the thirteenth century 
the church was burnt down, and the whole diocese laid waste 
by the English. Probably it was reconstructed about the close 
of that century, but burnt down in 1402. From this time till 
1496 it lay in ruins, when it was begun to be rebuilt by Henry 
Dean, elected bishop of this see that same year." 

This cathedral is of larger dimensions than that of St. Asaph, 
but does not possess so much to interest the antiquarian and lover 
of architecture. It wants elevation ; it is in the form of across. 
The many calamities already mentioned, and the extreme poverty 
of the see in former times, are sufficient to aceount for its limited 
dimensions, and the plainness of its architecture. 

The dimensions are as follows : — 

FBBT. 

Length from E. to W 233 

Breadth of nave and aisles 60 

Length of transept N. to S 96 

Height of nave 34 

Height of tower 60 

The present Bishop is the Right Rev. Christopher Bethel, D.D. , 
consecrated Bishop of Gloucester 1 824, translated to Exeter 1830, 
and finally to Bangor 1830. 



THE PASTOR CHIEF ; 

OR, THE ESCAPE OP THE VAUDOIS A TALE OP THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



We very much wish to see this charming tale abridged by its 
author, reduced from three volumes to one, and offered for cir- 
culation in a form, and at a price, which will make it acceptable 
to common readers. It would then find its way into parochial 
libraries, and would convey a knowledge of one of the most 
remarkable religious communities that ever figured in Church 
history, to villages and hamlets, where such information ^would 
be peculiarly acceptable and instructive. 

The Waldentes, as they were anciently called, or the Vaudois, 
as they are now denominated, have always been a peasant 
population — shepherds and herdsmen on the mountains — ^vine- 
dressers and field-labourers in the vales of their romantic 
I 2 
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country, are they ; and those signal instances of devotedness 
to the cause of pure Christianity, as opposed to Popish cor- 
ruption, and of valour in battle, -when their religious liberties 
have been at stake, were exhibited by peasants, whose piety 
was fostered in village schools, and animated and directed in 
village churches. Would you have true pictures of rustic sim- 
plicity, of religious life, of pure morality, of the most exalted 
loyalty, and of the most determined resistance, when man's 
commands were opposed to those of God , you will find them 
in the Alpine seclusions of the Vaudois. And the author of the 
book, which we now commend to notice, has succeeded in 
weaving a tale of fiction out of the real events of Waldensian 
history, that contains lessons and descriptions which none can 
attentively read without being improved as well as delighted by 
the perusal. 

The following extract will suffice to show the agreeable and 
sober tone in which the most heart- stirring events are detailed 
in the " Pastor Chief." 

*^ ^ Friends (said Henri Arnaud to those around him), once 
more we have met in prayer and peace — blest privilege, whose 
limits, alas, may be already fixed ! — but, if you have entered into 
the spirit of long-suffering and forbearance this evening's lecture 
inculcates, the moment is at hand to prove its effect, by remem- 
bering that our afflictions are from a power above that of man, 
against whose weapons we may not rebel, but bow in child-like 
submission. The bitter draught is sent from God, and it is not 
for us to quarrel with the hand which ministers it ; but, believe 
me, the effects will be salutary, and, though invisible here, they 
will be apparent in the bright light of eternity.' 

^' A shudder, more of indignation than of fear, ran through the 
circle at the import of these words, and an indistinct murmur 
showed how unpalatable was the doctrine of forbearance be 
preached. 

" Arnaud, however, continued — 'A messenger from the Duke of 
Savoy arrived last night with fresh requisitions from his court, 
and that of France. Some are, indeed, hard to comply with— 
some impossible; but as far as we can, children, we will submit, 
aye, submit (repeated the speaker, with a tone of dignified autho- 
rity, which showed that the decision sprung from no weakness 
of purpose) — submit, not to the word of princes, but to the) will 
of God. 

" ' In the first place, his highness imposes heavier taxation, to 
be paid monthly at the fortress of La Tour, even the tithe of 
our possessions ; and should that fail in making up the stipu- 
lated sum, the deficiency is to be made good in corn or provision; 
or, in default of this, our dwellings will be confiscated to the 
Duke of Savoy, and subjected to the inquisition of his emissaries.' 

" ' Say rather (cried an indignant voice), the unrestrained 
license of his soldiery.' 
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"*Nay, my son (continued the pastor), forestall not our 
misery, but prepare to meet it with more cheerful hope. The 
next order has been complied with already* only our oppressors 
forgot, when they ordered us to raze our churches, that our 
Divine Master haid prepared himself a building not made with 
hands, in which we may still and ever worship him, and pour 
forth our gratitude for a thousand blessings left. One more 
remains to be told ; but how shall I declare the bitter, the 
iniquitous decree, which I feel is already rejected unheard ? for 
I know that the Vaudois, who patiently paid with the sweat of 
his brow^ the tax his prince demanded, will firmly refuse to his 
oppressor the sacrifice of his helpless offspring to a Romish 
baptism ! ' 

"At these words a wild cry rose from the assembly, and 
resounded from rock to rock ; the valleys echoed it, and pro* 
claimed to the slumberers in their homes that the war-cry had 
awoke, and would not again be hushed. • • * * 

" ' Better torture than apostasy ; better death here, than pu- 
nishment hereafter ! (shouted Durand), and the response passed 
from lip to lip in answer to that black edict of persecution."— 
(Vol. i., pp. 36-39). 



ANOTHER WORD FOR CHURCH-RATES. 

Jem Smith, mentioned in the Village Churchman for June, 
was one of those persons whom you might, perhaps, silence for 
a moment : but the next time he saw you, you would find that 
he had scraped up somewhere or other a fresh objection. Ac- 
cordingly, the next day Jem accosted Mr. Wright again about 
Church-rates — " Well, master, but after all's said and done, it 
is not quite fair for us to pay Clhurch-rates when we does not go 
to the church — I should not mind so much giving a trifle towards 
it, if they would come and ask me in a civil kind of a way ; but 
to come and tell me I ougJU to pay it — this is not fair." 

Mr. Wright was very shrewd and very cool, and he knew 
that the best way to answer such a man as Jem Smith was to 
apply what he said to some other case, where it would be im- 
possible to act upon it. So he answered, "Yes, and I think it 
very shameful for the collector of the Queen's taxes to come and 
tell me I must pay so much ; and some part of the money goes 
to keep up things that I don't approve of. If they would only 
send a civil message round, and ask me to give a contributron 
towards the expenses of the country, I would not mind — I would 
even give them more than they ask for ; but I don't like to be 
compelled to give to objects that I don't think right." 

" Oh (said Jem), but then, you know, when you've paid the 
money, you are not to blame if it is not spent just as you like ; 
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and if you would not object to give something for the Govern- 
ment of the country to spend, there cannot be any harm in paying 
what they wish ; it is worse to give it of oar own free will titian 
to pay it when we are ordered ; and then they don't compel any 
body but bad people to pay ; all the others look upon it as if the 
Government of the country recommended them to give so moch 
to promote the general good of us all.*' 

" Well (said Mr. Wright), I'll agree to all that you say — and 
just so it is with regard to Church-rates — you say you would 
not mind to give a trifle as a free thing. Now, if it is wrong for 
you to pay according to the law of the land, it is worse to ^re 
of your own free will ; so that you cannot think the Church so 
very bad after all ; and you should just look upon the matter as 
if the law of the land wished you to give so much, and then you 
will find no further objection." 



ON FAIRS AND WAKES. 

£T ▲ CLBR6TMAN IN THE NEIOBBOURHOOD OF BRIDGSKOKTH. 



" Even now are there many antichrists."—! John iL 18. 



There are several fairs held throughout the country on the 
first day of May, and among other places, there is one held at 
Bridgenorth on that day. Now at a fair there are always large 
multitudes of people assembled, both of good and bad, believers 
and unbelievers. Good and pious persons go to fairs only on 
business, and they regard such things as necessary evils ; but 
wicked and vain persons go to them merely because they love 
vanity and any evil thing. And since wicked people are so de- 
sirous of hastening to a fair, we may be sure that wickedness is 
to be seen there ; so that it behoves every clergyman, who has 
the care of Christian souls placed in his hands, to warn all his 
people, and the young especially, against any vain and idle at- 
tendance on fairs, for the Bible says plainly enough for all—- 
" Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way 
of wicked men. Avoid it, pass not by it ; turn from it, and pass 
away." (Prov. iv. 14, 15). 

And if this be a positive duty of a clei^yman towards his 
people, what should be his duty also towards those who aie 
within his house, even his household servants ? Is it not that 
he should rule his own house well (1 Timothy iii. 4) ; that he 
should in kindness give counsel to his servants, and care for 
their souls as much as for the souls of the dearest friends and re- 
latives ? — for the Church was planted by One who is no respecter 
of persons (Acts x, 34), but who would' have all good men, of all 
classes, live together in unity and Christian love (Rom. xvi. IT). 

The following tale may be relied on as being true in every 
particular : — ^A clergyman resident in a country parish not far 
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from Bridgenorthy feeling the great responsibility belonging to him 
as a master, was anxious that a female servant should not attend 
tiie May fair held in that town. He was indulgent to this ser- 
vant, and freely allowed her, at stated times, to visit her friends, 
or have her friends to visit her, as well as to go to the neighbouring 
town on any business : but he could not, in conscience, permit 
her to go for mere idle amusement to the fair, because there ia 
far more wickedness there than any rational amusement. The 
servant, however, was desirous to go, and on the morning of the 
fair she applied to her master for leave. Having entered the 
room and made her request, her master thus addressed her : — 

'* Elizabeth (he said), I should be very glad if you would 
this time put the fair out of your mind, and think no more about 
it, for the subject has given me much uneasiness, and I fear yoa 
will not be pleased with my answer ; do, now, never mind the 
£air, and to-morrow you will be glad you did not go." 

Now any servant of intelligence and delicacy of feeling, seeing 
her master hart by her request, would at once have given up 
the idea of going to the fair, even though she had resolved not to 
stay with him any longer ; but she stood there, and in rather an 
ill tone of voice still said that she wished to go. 

*' I would rather (her master replied) you would think better 
of it, for you know well that you have no business to transact 
there, and very little good and much harm is to be «een f± stLCu 
pkfcces } pray -do thiak bettw of it, Knd remember your Christian 
profession. And I tell you (he added), you shall have any 
two days in the following week as holidays — on one of them you 
may go to Bridgenorth, on the other to see your friends, and any 
of them may come and drink tea, and have supper here, and a 
bed, and this will cost you nothing, and it ought to give you 
pleasure." 

After some little further conversation she seemed to be rather 
disposed to give up her plan, and retired into the kitchen to con- 
sult with her brother, who was waiting there. Now he was a 
thoughtless and imprudent lad, and after talking with him she 
came back, and thus spoke to her master — 

*• Pray, sir, if I stop another year, what wages will you give 
me?" 

'*Why do you ask me that question? (be said), you know 
what ample wages I have as yet given you, and I intend to con- 
tinue the same." (All persons allowed that her wages were 
CKcellent, and many said they were too high). 

**Then (said she) I cannot stay, sir." 

" Very well (replied her master coollyj, but pained for her 
state), tken you mu8t go ; and if yotk go' to the fair, take heed 
that you return here no more." 

She immediately left the room, and after having dressed herself 
in a ridiculous manner, off she went, with her unwise brother, 
to the fair at Bridgenorth. 
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Now what was the consequence of this hasty proceedings 
which showed such w^eakness of mind and heart ? She lost a 
place that suited her well, and which she could have held as long 
as her services were needed (for her master disliked change) « and 
of course she also suifered in goodness of character. VfeU, she 
went to the fair on Saturday, she stayed away all Sunday ; and 
on Monday, when she returned for her boxes, she would have 
given anything to go on as before ; but her place was filled up 
in the mean time. She was soon compelled to seek a situation 
in a farm-house, although she had often declared she would 
never again enter one as a servant, but thought herself qualified 
to hold superior places. Poor girl ! may all who read this short 
account strive to know when they are well off, and, above all, 
determine to reject bad counsel. 

It has been, it seems, the custom of the country round Bridge- 
north, that servants should be permitted to go to the fair, as a 
matter of course. But this is surely a bad custom, and it is 
never too late to reform the oldest habit, if it is a bad one. And 
who are to reform it but those who are in situations of trust and 
influence, and most especially those who are set, in Christ's 
stead, to admonish and exhort a wayward people ? In the very 
parish in which the above circumstance happened, although it 
was seven miles from Bridgenorth, the fair did much harm. On 
the next morning the Sunday-school was not well attended; 
neither was there the usuai quantity at the chiirch, and hardly 
any at all at the holy sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Instead 
of the devout and cheerful observance of the Lord's day, too many 
were seen in their week-day clothes, looking slovenly and ill- 
conditioned. Some had returned home late at night, some early 
in the morning, some were not come home at all ; and, sad to 
relate, in one unexpected instance, the police of Bridgenorth had 
been called in to act. I speak of the farmer and labourer alike, 
and bear witness to a downcast, ashamed look on the counte- 
nances of some — for the fair had done its work in the degradation 
of the man. O how painful is this to the clergyman of any 
parish, and how do the sins of his people fully drive him to ex- 
claim in secret, as David did, before his God, *'Mine eyes gush 
out with water, because men keep not thy law." (Ps. cxix. 136). 
It is well that men should not, under such circumstances, enter 
the temple of Him, " who is of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity," or that they should dare to profane his holy Sacrament ; 
but still, how awful must be the cause that unfits them for the 
due worship of their God, and the receiving of the gift of grace 
in the Sacrament of the Lord Jesus Christ ! 

The circumstance that most pained the clergyman of this parish 
was the fact of two of his promising Sunday scholars being al- 
lowed to go there, uncared for by those parents who are solemnly 
told to bring up their children " in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord." (Ephes. vi. 4). One of them came to school on 
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the following morning, but the other did not appear. He told 
the one who was present how much the subject had grieved him ; 
he referred her to her baptismal vow, also to the holy prayers of 
the Church, and the collect she had repeated the Sunday before 
(for the second Sunday after Easter), and he cited some passages 
from Scripture, and then asked how she could be a consistent 
member of the Church, and still walk in paths of vanity and 
darkness ? She owned that she was in the wrong, and seemed 
at once to feel the ingratitude of which she had been guilty ; and 
therefore let us cheerfully hope that a true repentance, which 
produces a change of heart, will lead to the giving up going idly 
to fairs and wakes, and all such deceitful pleasures of the world. 
At all events, the occurrence of the fair or wake may form a 
means whereby the people of any parish may be aroused to 
hearken more diligently to that still, small voice (1 Kings xix. 12), 
which will promote that awakening of the heart, and that 
seriousness of behaviour, which the minister of the Church of 
England would ever wish, before all things, to behold, and which 
the hardness of the hearts of his people too often, and too aiyfully, 
hinders for a time. But God's time will be man's time, whenever 
he is sought in humble and holy prayer — for " the sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a conltrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise." It is the silent and sincere prayer that 
God will not turn away from, as he has written, when he tells 
us not to love to be seen of men in prayer, " But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret ; and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly." (Matt. vi. 6). 
We enter not on the question of recreation here, because it is 
one which the ignorance and evil habits of the people surround 
with much difficulty, and we hardly know how to find our people 
public recreation apart from sinful indulgence. Especially in 
the part of the country of which we have been speaking, it may 
too well be asked, in the language of the Psalmist, *' Have they 
no knowledge, that they are such workers of mischief?" (Ps. 
xiv. 8) ; for, alas ! too many are yet to be found who answer 
to the apostle's description — " Having the understanding dark- 
ened, being alienated from the life of God through the ignorance 
that is in them, because of the blindness of their hearts." 
(Ephes. iv. 18). But still something might be done ; and most 
especially there should ever be peace and friendliness existing 
among one another, and all should in good humour be inclined 
to visit each other, and thus (as good old Bishop Hacket loved 
to see his people) fear God and be cheerful. A Christian can 
freely entertain his neighbour, and all the better remember that 
he is an humble and contented follower of that blessed Redeemer 
who was given unto us as a sacrifice for sin, and also an example 
of godlv life, for " the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin.*' (1 John i. 7). He is "the Lamb of God, that taketh 
I 3 
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away the sins of the world " (John i. 29) ; and " He did no sin, 
neither was any guile found in his mouth." (] Peter ii. 22). He 
can most truly love his neighbour, and rejoice to meet in the 
house of God as friends, who best remembers that he is by 
nature a miserable sinner — that he must place his soul in the 
hands of Jesus to be pardoned, to be sanctified, and savedr^ 
that he must humbly, in faith and reverence, call on God the 
Father, through the mediation of God the Son, for the enlight- 
ening aid of God the Holy Ghost — that he must one day be laid 
in the silent grave, and, awaking on the resurrection morn, stand 
at the judgment for '' the deeds done in the body, whether they 
be good, or whether they be evil " (2 Cor. v. 10) — when some 
shall arise " to everlasting life, and some to shame and everiasting 
contempt/' (Daniel xii. 2). And those will most assuredly ex- 
perience the wrath of the Lamb, who, although they harshly 
judge others, yet themselves place stumbling-blocks in the way 
of many people, and thus enticing them to drink, or steal, or 
frequent fairs or wakes, and other places of ill repute, are workers 
of the^ruin of their souls — as the Saviour said. ** Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones (young Christians) which believe 
in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea." 
(Matt, xviii. 6). Let us take St. Paul's advice in time ; and 
since '^ every one of us shall give account of himself to God, let 
us not therefore judge one another any more ; but judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling-block, or an occasion to fall, 
in his brother's way." (Rom xiv. 12, 13). And although we 
may differ in many things from our Roman Catholic brethren, 
yet let us be determined that none shall live superior to us in the 
practice, by the grace of God, of that grand apostolic text, " If 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall die : but if ye through the Spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live. For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God." (Rom« v^i. 
13, 14). 

" Give me a calm, a thankful heart. 

From every murmur free ; 
The blessing of Thy grace impart. 

And let me live to Thee. 

" How did my heart rejoice to hear 
My frieuds devoutly say. 
In Zion let us ail appear, 
And keep the solemn day. 

" I love her gates, I love the road — 
The church, adorned with grace. 
Stands like a palace, built for God, 
To show his milder face." 

From ** The Midland Monitor." 




wmst Mtta}t3. 



"Ws read in the Scriptures (John i. 22) of ' the feast of the 
dcdicotioD,' kept in remembrance of setting the temple apart 
fat SKcred parpoaes (1 Kings viii. 1 ; and Ezra vi. 17). The 
keeping of this feut was, therefore, a practice that was observed 
from generation to generation among Ibe ancient Jews. As 
Cbristian churches were erected, thev wero, in a. solemn manner, 
dedicated, or consecrated, to the service of God. The rites and 
ceremonies used on these occasions (as we Snd In Eusebius) 
were a cnnfluence of bishops and strangers from several places, 
sioging of pealms end hymna, reading and expounding the Scrip- 
tntes. sermons, and orations, receiving the holy Sacrament, 
prayers and thanksgivings, liberal alms bestowed upon the poor, 
and great gifts given to the church; and, in short, mighty 
e^jressions of mutual love and kindness, and universal rejoicing 
with one another. These dedications were always constantly 
commemorated, from that time forward, once a year, and solem- 
nized with great pomp and much confluence of people. Though 
all churches were dedicated to none but God, as appears by the 
grammatical construction of the word church, which signifiea 
nothingelsebut theZ-ord'iftoMse,- yet, at their consecration, they 
were generally distinguished by the name of some uiigel or saint : 
cbieHy that the people, by frequently mentioning them, might be 
excited to imitate the virtues for which tbey had been eminent ; 
and also that those holy saints themselves might by Ihose means 
be kept in remembrance." — Wheattey. 

But it is to be lamented that these feasts, in the course of 
time, through the depravity of human nature, were perverted 
from their original design, and became scenes of dissipation and 
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folly. People frequented them, not for religions, but for licen- 
tious purposes. Hence the village feast^ or as it is called in some 
places, the tooAre, or in the northern parts of the kingdom, the 
tide, is resorted to by the giddy and profane for revellings, 
drunkenness. Sabbath- breaking, and all kinds of vice and im- 
morality. They are a disgrace to the Christian name, and 
unbecoming a Christian land. 

Many clergymen and laymen have endeavoured either to 
abolish, or else to lessen the evils of these feasts, wakes, or 
tides. This, no doubt, is a difficult task, yet by prudence and 
zeal much good has been effected in many places. The pastor and 
people of Criton used every proper exertion for this purpose, 
and it pleased God to bless their labours. The minister preached 
the preceding Sunday a warning sermon ; the constables and 
churchwardens followed up, by their firm authority, tempered 
with mildness and persuasion, the instructions of the pulpit. 
The generality of the people joined their influence. Suitable 
tracts were dispersed throughout the parish. The inhabitants 
did not invite strangers to their houses. The children were 
kept at home. The servants had presents made to them to put 
into the saving banks, on condition of their not going to the feast. 
Thus the first year a visible check was given to the practice ; 
the second year all the means were again used, with still greater 
success ; and the third year the feast Sunday was restored to 
its primitive use, in the purest ages of the Christian Church. 
The Monday was spent in walking the boundaries of the parish, 
according to au ancient custom. All assembled at ten o'clock 
in the church, where the prayers were used, and one of the 
homilies for rogation days was read. Then the procession 
advanced to the nearest boundary, where the 104th Psalm was 
read alternately by the minister and the people. They then 
went cheerfully and pleasantly forward, as near the boundary as 
possible. When they came to some cross-roads, the " Te Deum" 
was recited, and the 100th Psalm sung. After they had pro- 
ceeded in another direction to the junction of three parishes, the 
parishioners of Criton, and those of the two other parishes, 
joined in the national anthem, '* God save the King," and so 
separated with all the hilarity of friendship, to pursue their 
respective courses. When the whole jaunt was completed, and 
when all had again come to the church, all partook of buns and 
tea, excluding all intoxicating drinks, in the school-rooms, which 
would be filled six or seven times. The whole assembled after- 
wards on the village green, where they recited "Benedicte 
omnia opera," singing the doxology, " Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow," &c. Then the minister dismissed ^them 
with the benediction. 

It is impossible to describe the pleasure and joy that appeared 
in the countenances of all that were thus assembled. During 
the procession all kinds of gambols would be exhibited by the 
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young people, whilst even the aged shook their sides at the sight 
in the universal laugh : they were all " merry and wise." 

Another peculiarity marked this happy day. A good portion 
of buns and other substantial eatables was sent to every old, 
infirm, and sick person that could not attend. The village 
publican was not forgotten, but it was in a way that did him 
the most good : he had to boil the w^ater for the tea, and to get 
the buns ready. It was a much more profitable concern for him 
than to brew ale and to see the people drunk. I shal I never forget 
his good-natured looks when he stood on the horse-block, bidding 
us all good night, as we took our different roads home. 

The scenes which I am now sketching took place near fifty 
years ago. I hope they still take place annually in the sweet 
village of Criton. I should be glad to see them in every village 
in £ngland ; and let me ask, why not ? The teetotal festivals, 
which have lately sprung up, resemble them, as far as eating and 
drinking go ; but the teetotal festivals are not connected, except 
in some very rare instances, with the village church. No, they 
contain a mixture of all creeds, and no creeds, which is not sound 
Christian union. The village Churchman prefers his village 
"above his chief joy." (Psalm cxxxvii. 6). All his pleasures 
have some reference to his ^' house of prayer." He considers 
the earthly tabernacle as leading to the heavenly temple, where 
he hopes to spend eternity with his God and his people. May 
the readers of this sketch pray for the peace and prosperity of the 
Church of Christ established in these realms ; and may every 
one of us " keep the unity of the spirit^ in the bond of peace, 
and righteousness of life." 

July 1, 1843. W. M. 



THE WAY OF PEACE IN THE CHURCH OP GOD. 

Shortly, then, to sura up what we have said concerning this 
part of our discourse ; if we shall effectually labour against the 
grounds and causes of contention, pride, self-love, envy, covetous- 
ness: if we shall compose ourselves to a temper fit for the 
entertainment of peace — that is, if we shall be humble and meek^ 
mindedy if obedient to our spiritual guides, if charitable to our 
brethren, if not too peremptory in our own apprehensions : if, 
thirdly, we shall put off unnecessary questions, and set bounds 
to our curiosity : if we shall pray and labour for further illumina- 
tion in all requisite truths, and shall, therefore, walk con- 
scionably after the light which we have received : if we shall 
comply, so far as we lawfully may, with our Christian brethren : 
if, lastly, we shall be content to let fall our own interest, out of 
a tender respect to the public, we shall tread comfortably in the 
private way of peace ; and shall, in our particular stations, have 
contributed our due endeavours to the tranquillity and happiness 
of the Church of Christ. — Bishop Hall's " Peacemaker, laying 
forth the right way of peace in matters of Religion,'* 




C6t litursp. 

[Pmn TniesUey'B Rannrks on the Comi 



iConllnncd from page ]611. 
Section I. Of the Rnbriei b^ore the Office. 

Two of the rubrics which relate to this otSce are printed at 
the end of the catechism. The former of these is concerning the 
age of the persons to be confirmed, which it determines shall be 
" 01 soon 03 children are come to a compelimt age, and can say, in 
thfir mother tongue, the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and ilie Ttn 
Commandm^la, ond also can amwer to the other questions of the 
catechism." The next rubric relates to the care which the eurilt 
of every parish ii to use preparatory to con firmatioo, who, "loi™- 
ronter Ihe bishop ihall give knowledge for children to be broaglU 
■unto Mm for their cimfirmation, is either to bring, or send in un- 
ting, viith his hand subscribed thermnto, the names ^f all such 
persons within his pariah ai he shall think fit ta be pretented to the 
bishop to be confirmed." 

Section II. Of ihe preparaiorf part of Ihe Office. 

" Upon ihe day appointed, all that are to be then confinaed, being 
placed and standing in order before the bishop, he for some other 
nitiisler appointed by himj i» to read Ihe preface," with which the 
office begins; that so theChurchmight beaure they are apprised 
of the qualifications that are requisite for this holy ordinance, 
and of the solemn engagements under which they are going to 
enter themselves by it. 

The end of confirmation heing thus made known, the bishop 
in the next place, by a solemn question, demands of the candi- 
dates an assurance that they will comply with it ; asking them 
" in the presence of Gad and the congregation," &e. See Order 
of Cmfirmation. To this every one to be confirmed is audibly 
to answer, " I do." 

Then follow three short vetsicles betwiit the bishop and the 
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congregation. The bishop and people having thus joined their 
requests, the former proceeds alone to collect their petitions into 
a continued form ; in "which he prays that God, who had vouch»' 
safed to regenerate the persons who now come to be confirmed, 
" by water and the Holy Ghost, and had given unto them forgiveness 
of all their sins^ would now strengthen them with the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter, and daily increase in them the gifts of grace," viz., 
the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Spirit, which are transcribed into 
this prayer from the old Greek and Latin translations of Isaiah xi. 
2, and which were repeated in the very same words in the office 
of confirmation as long ago as St. Ambrose's time ; from whence, 
and the Greek Liturgy, this whole prayer is almost word for word 
transcribed. 

Section IIL Of the solemnity of CofKfirmation^ 

The preparatory part of the office being now finished, and ^' all 
of them in order kneeling before the bishop, he is to lay his hand 
upon the head of every one severally,*' This is one of the most 
ancient ceremonies in the world. Thus Jacob blessed Eph- 
raim and Manasses (Gen. xlviii. 14) : Moses laid his hands on 
Joshua (Num. xxvii. 18) : and our blessed Lord laid his hands 
upon little children (Matt. xix. 13). The bishop adds to the 
laying on of hands, a prayer that the person confirmed may be 
" defended with the heavenly grace of God, and continue his for 
ever, and daily increase in his Holy ^irit more and more, until he 
come into his everlasting kingdom. Amen,** 

Section IV. Of the concluding devotions. 

After the persons were confirmed, it was usual for the bishop, 
in the primitive Church, to salute them with peace. In King 
Edward the Sixth's first Common Prayer Book, the bishop was 
instructed to say, ** The peace of the Lord abide with you." To 
this an objection was raised, and therefore at the last review, 
soon after the Restoration, this salutation was adopted in the 
place of the one last mentioned, " The Lord be with you," &c. 

After this the bishop prays that what he has done may not be 
an empty and insignificant sign. And because the ancients be- 
lieved confirmation to be a preservation both of body and soul, 
an additional collect was added at the Restoration, from those 
that are placed at the end of the communion- office, that God 
would " direct, sanctify, and govern both our souls and bodies in 
the ways of his laws, and in the works of his commandments,'* &c. 

A blessing concludes all offices, and therefore one ought more 
especially to end this, it being as it were an epitome of the whole 
administration, which is but one continued and solemn benedic- 
tion. 

The rubric at the end of this office enjoins, that " there shall 
none be admitted to the holy Communion until such time as he be 
confirmed, or be ready end desirous to be confirmed," This is 
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exactly conformable to the practice of the primitive Church, 
which always ordered that coDfirmation should precede the Eu- 
charist, except there was extraordinary cause to the contrary. 



ut m\t. 



<' Why is our knowledge of divine truth so often, at hest, hut as the moonlight 
of a frosty night— <}lear, but very cold ; instead of resembling the cheering^ 
ivarming, gladdening, as well as brightening radiance of the summer sun? 
Why does our professed love to the Saviour induce so little self-denial or sacrifice 
for his sake — so little devotedness to his service, and still less conformity to his 
example ? Wliy have we so little, if anything, of the mind and temper that \^-as 
in Christ Jesus ? Why do we search the Scriptures, and attend all the ordinances 
of divine grace, and run from lecture to lecture, and sermon to sermon, with so 
little profit— so little visible growth in grace, or progress in holiness ? Why, in 
a word, is there so little of separation from the spirit as well as the society of 
the world ; so little of the life of God in our souls, or the love of God in our 
hearts, or the peace of God in our bosoms, or the image of God in our lives? To 
all this I answer, chiefly because we are so little in prayer ; because wo talk so 
much about God in pubUc, but so little with God in private ; and thus the blessing 
of the Holy Spirit not being abundantly vouchsafed, because not fervently im- 
plored, a withering blight comes over all our doings, and wc read, and hear, and 
talk, and labour, almost, if not altogether, in vain."— JR<rr. Hugh fFhite, 



Tlie First General Epistle of Peter. 

The writer of this Epistte was Simon, surnamed Peter, who was 
son of Jonas, and was born at Bethsaida, on the coast of the sea 
of Galilee. He had a brother called Andrew. These two bro- 
thers were hearers of John the Baptist ; from whose express 
testimony, and their own personal conversation with Jesus 
Christ, they were fully convinced that he was the Messiah 
(John i. 35-42). This Epistle was written to the persecuted 
Hebrew Christians in the different provinces of Asia Minor. 
The great doctrines of the Gospel are powerfully, affectionately, 
and practically applied. 

The Epistle may be conveniently divided into four sections, 
exclusive of the introduction and conclusion. 

The introduction (ch. i. 1-2). 

Sect. I. contains an exhortation to persevere steadfastly in 
the faith, &c. (i. 3-25; ii. 1-10). 

Sect. n. comprises exhortations — First, to a holy conversation 
in general (ii. 11, 12^. Secondly, to a particular discharge 
their several duties, as dutiful subjects to their sovereign ( 13-15) ; 
as servants to their masters (16-25) ; and as husbands to their 
wives (ill. 1-13). 

Sect. III. contains an exhortation to patience, submission, 
and to holiness of life, &c. (iii. 14-22; iv. 1-19). 

Sect. IV. — Directions to the ministers of the churches, and 
the people, how to behave towards each other (v. 1-11). 

The conclusion (v, 12-14). 
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To the Editor of the Village Churchman. 

Sir — It was on the evening of the 5th of July that some parts 
of Yorkshire were visited with a most tremendous storm of hail 
and rain, accompanied with lightning, so vivid that the atmo- 
sphere presented for some time a continuous blaze. At a village 
near Selby, where the storm burst with great violeoce, a party 
of friends were met to spend the evening together. The window 
of the room in which they were assembled was broken in pieces 
by the electric fluid, and the rain fell in such torrents that the 
room was covered with water. The effect of this visitation dis- 
played itself in different ways upon the party assembled. Several 
were heard to repeat that beautiful response of our Church, 
" Lord, have mercy upon us," who for a length of time had 
neglected to make it in the house of our God. Among the as- 
sembled company, one young woman was observed to sit, with 
apparent composure, yet her lips were observed to move as if in 
prayer. After the storm had spent its violence, and the fears of 
the assembled party had somewhat subsided, she was asked the 
question — " Were you not afraid ?" " Oh no (she replied) ; I 
trust, without boasting, I can affirm that that God, whose awful 
display of his power we have just witnessed, is my reconciled 
Father in Christ Jesus." Reader, this was a young Church- 
woman. Yes, as members of Christ's mystical body, the Church, 
we too are candidates for immortality : God is our Father — 
Christ is our Saviour — the Holy Ghost is our Comforter ; what 
more can we require to animate and encourage us in the way of 
duty? I am vours, Rev. Sir, 

F. O. X. 



iiflisfwllanta* 



PARENTAL INDULGENCE. 

The following extract, on the effects of parental indulgence, we 
think just and forcible. There can be no real excellence of cha- 
racter without a capacity for self-denial. We must be able to 
prefer the interest and pleasure of others to what may be more 
strictly styled our own, or we can have no happy experience of 
sociallife. The true oflSce of a great mind is to prefer and indulge 
others where it may be done without injury, and to restrain and 
control them, when he may, to their profit. This is self-govern- 
ment ; this is acting with a reason, and on a principle that seeks 
first the good of others, and then its own reward in that good. 
But there are some minds so truly enslaved, that they never feel 
important except when they are indulged. In their estimation. 
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statuary, or sketched by the pen of an accomplished artist. Id 
the embalmiDg colours of genius the liueameDts of the preacher 
retain the bloom, the animation, the sanctity of life ; the e^^e still 
glows with Gospel light; the lip still warns, exhorts, commands — 
drawing up the soul, as with a golden chain, to those brighter 
worlds to which he points and leads the way. It is a noble and 
inspiring spectacle, after the departure of some pure and illus- 
trious spirit, to behold the serene glory of his sunset, gradually 
melting in golden light along the distant horizon ; there to colour 
many a dark cloud, and cheer the straining eyes of many a future 
generation. But our delight becomes most intense and unem- 
bittered when he, after whose radiant garments we gaze, was 
less distinguished by pomp, or power, or worldly station, than 
by the meekness of his disposition, the warmth of his piety, 
and the depth of his erudition ; when the splendour of his cha- 
racter is composed of the mild rays of Christian virtues and 
Christian wisdom. With these feelings we hang upon the works 
of Taylor, of Hall, and of Norris, and many others whose names 
are written in the Book of Life. No cloud passes over these 
stars of Judah. In their pages, as in crystal streams, the meek 
features of the Christian graces are reflected ; no whirlwind of 
passion ruffles their tranquillity, or disturbs the beauty of the 
shadows. — Church of England Quarterly Review, 

PRAYER. 

Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, 
the evenness of our recollection, the seat of meditation, the rest 
of our cares, and the calm of our tempest ; prayer is the issue of 
a quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts — it is the daughter of 
charity and the sister of meekness : and he that prays to God 
with an angry, that is, with a troubled and discomposed spirit, 
is like him that retires into a barrel to meditate, and sets up his 
closet in the out- quarters of an army, and chooses a frontier 
garrison to be wise in. — Jeremy Taylor, vol. v., p. 70. 



THE GOOD OLD ARGUMENT. 

As I am a rational and immortal creature, born in a Christian 
land and of Christian parents, and professing the Christian reli- 
gion, which is allowed by all to be founded on the Bible, it highly 
becomes me to give some account why I believe the Bible to be 
the word of God. 

I have three great and powerful reasons which convince me 
that the Bible must be from God — ^because its writers performed 
miracles, uttered prophecies, and taught holy doctrines. Now 
miracles can only be wrought by divine power ; which therefore 
the writers of the Bible must have professed. Prophecies can 
only be uttered by divine foreknowledge ; with which therefore 
the writers of the Bible must have been gifted. Holy doctrines 
can only proceed from a God of holiness ; by whom, therefore, 
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the writers of the Bible must have been instructed. Thus the 
Bible rests upon the power, the foreknowledge, and the holiness 
of God, and so proceeds from God himself. 

Besides, the Bible must be the invention either of good men or 
aagels, of bad men or devils, or of God. It cannot be the in- 
vention either of good men or angels : for they neither would, 
nor could, make a book which everywhere says, " Thus saith the 
Lord," if it were their own invention, thus telling lies all the time 
they wrote it ; it could not be the invention of bad men or devils, 
for they would not make a book which commands all duty, for- 
bids all sin, opposes all they approve, and condemns their own 
souls to all eternity. Therefore it remains that the Bible is of 
God, or of divine inspiration. 

If it be so, how much it becomes thee, reader, to take heed of 
rejecting or despising this holy book, to receive it as a message 
from God to thine own soul, to believe with the heart in that 
Lord Jesus Christ whom it reveals to thee, and to live according 
to its divine directions. 



I look upon a pair of spectacles, not as objects, but as helps ; 
as not meaning that my sight should rest in them, but pass 
through them, and, by their aid, discern some other things which 
I desire to see. Many such glasses my soul hath and useth. I 
look through the glass of the creatures, at the power and wisdom 
of their Maker ; £ look through the glass of the Scriptures, at 
the great mystery of redemption, and the glory of a heavenly 
inheritance ; I look through God's favours, at his infinite mercy ; 
through his judgments, at his incomprehensible justice. But 
as spectacles presuppose a faculty in the eye, and cannot give me 
sight when I want it, but only clear that sight which I have — no 
more can these glasses of the creatures, of Scriptures, of favours, 
and judgments, enable me to apprehend those blessed objects, 
except I have an ej^e of faith, whereto they may be presented. 
These helps to an unbelieving man are but as spectacles to the 
blind. As the natural eyes, so the spiritual, have their degrees 
of dimness. But I have ill improved my age, if, as my natural 
eyes decay, my spiritual eye be not cleared and confirmed ; but, 
at my best, I shall always need spectacles, till I come to see as 
I am seen. — Hall, 

Although the Sun of Righteousness be risen, and darts down 
his beams to this lower world continually, yet they who have 
not faith can neither see him, nor enjoy any more benefit by him, 
than as if he was not risen, or did not shine at all. As, if a man 
be born blind, though the sun shine never so clear about him, 
he sees no more than he did before, but lies in the dark at noon- 
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day as much as at midnight, neither cau yoa ever make him 
understand what light or colours are ; for, having not that sense 
by which alone such things can be perceived, he can never onder- 
atand what you mean by snch things, so as to form any trae 
notion of them in his mind : so it is in onr present case. Though 
the Sun of Righteousness be risen, and shines moat gloriously 
in the world, yet, being the object only of our faith, without 
that a man can discern nothing of him. He may, perhaps, talk 
of light, but all the while he knows not what he means by the 
words he useth about it ; for he useth them only as words in 
coarse, taken up from those he talks with, without having any 
effect or operation at all upon his mind ; whereas they who 
really believe God's word, and what is there revealed concerning 
the Sun of Righteousness, see his light, feel his heat, experience 
the power and efficacy of his influences. — Beioeridgt, 

The stir without and within the Church must be the stir of 
those that are valiant in prayer. The moment calls upon the 
faithful in this manner to evince their sincerity. Prayer for our 
country's spiritual health and wealth at this crisis is Christian 
patriotism. Why then, in all the fitmilies gathered under the 
wing of our maternal Church, is there not blended in the morning 
and evening worship a supplication to the throne on high 
for the special healing of this disordered nation ? Would it not 
kindle a fresh blaze on the altar, and fill the air with the fragrance 
of the sacrifice ? But chiefly within the sanctuary let the voice 
of the primitive Church be heard again importuning the throne 
above for the throne below, and the council gathered around it. 
Nor let the responses be muffled and suppressed, but rather let 
them rise in mutiny against the tyranny of a heartless reserve. 
Happy the time, if ever that time arrive, when the language of 
general accord and fearless loyalty shall proclaim God in his own 
temple, aod the chain of our liturgy be no longer dispersed in 
broken links by the refusal of the people to take their part in 
the series of a connected service.-— 7%e Call tfpon the Church, 
hy W. Roberts, Esq., M.A. 

Because we walk erect among our own species, we trust we 
can walk urpight before God, The fallacious rule by which we 
thus take the measure of ourselves speaks ' peace where there is 
BO peace,' and reconciles man to his ruin. Even among the 
outcasts of society this deceptions measurement of oujrselves 
with ourselves affords the same treacherous solace — a scale of 
value where no value is. The world which is at enmity with 
God, and no better, with respect to him, than a band of trans- 
gressors against his government, violatera of his laws, and 
contemners of his authority, set up among themselves standards 
of worth and character, founded on reciprocities of service or 
benevolence to each other, with little or no regard to Him who 
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is the source of all good ; working what is good in their own 
eyes for the sake of themselves, and founding, upon these inter- 
changes of benefit, high claims to excellence, independently of 
that which alone infuses goodness into any action — the devoted- 
ness of the heart to God iu doing it, and the derivation of its 
motive from pure allegiance to his holy will. — Ibid, 
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STANZAS. 

'Tis sweet where childhood and where youth before 

Have knelt, for hoary years to bend the knee ; 
Tis sweet to hear familiar tongues adore. 

From sire to son the well-known face to see 

Mixing around in kind fraternity ; 
And sweet it is to think that when oar thread 

Is spun, within these precincts we shall be 
Mingling our ashes with their parent dead. 
And where our fathers rest that we shall lay our head. 

With accents grave, and brow serene and meek. 

In temper'd fervour, prayer, and praise, on high 
The reverend man pours forth — ^the people speak 

Their hearts' concurrence in the full reply ; 

Cheerful to find what their own tongues deny. 
The Church's ritual can fit words afford. 

On which their wants, their cares, may upward fiy. 
Nor do they speak in vain with one accord. 
When two or three unite their voices to the Lord. 

And now the solemn organ, sweet and slow. 

Peals through the vaulted roof; the sacred song 
Harmonious swells, and seraphs cast below 

Their eyes complacent on the tuneful throng. 

As one to whom God's holy truths belong. 
Reproof, correction, and instruction, he. 

The faithful shepherd, spreads his flock among, 
As best may suit to their necessity. 
Albeit peace, joy, and love, his dearer theme may be. 

The service over, crowd the simple folk 

Around their pastor by the churchyard yew. 
Who asks their homely cares, or what he spoke 

Points in some shape familiar to their view. 

Before the cottage door, as th' evening dew 
Descends, the aged sit, or lingering stay ; 

In sober cheerfulness, the younger through 
The scented lanes and blooming meadows stray. 
And prayer and humble praise close in the Sabbath-day. 
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Such were of old thy times of holy rest, 

England^ ere yet corruption had found place — 
Ere new philosophy had raised her crest : 
And if simplicity yet show its face. 
The growth of ancient virtues yet find space 
Amid thy rural hades, nor scoff nor sneer 

Bring to the honest cheek a false disgrace- 
Still will thy sons thy temple-gates draw near. 
And hold their fathers' creed with reverential fear. 

E'en from their birth, the Church within her arms 
Receives her children with maternal love ; 

Her doctrines teach, her precepts warn from harms. 
Their souls with food sustaining from above. 
To strengthen their weak faith. In age they prove. 

In sickness and in woe, her ministering aid ; 

And from this troublous stage when they remove. 

Within her sacred bounds their dust is laid. 

And 'mid the mourning crowd the solemn rites are paid. 

Ye generous enlighteners of the blind. 

Who groan o'er minds in tyrant bonds oppress'd — 
Philanthropists, refiners of mankind. 

Pause ere ye break an union which has bless 'd 

Millions, by generations long confess 'd 
Their constant peace, their solace, and their joy. 

Ye would not tear the infant from the breast ; 
Pause, nor accursed sophistries employ. 
When ye can ne'er rebuild, to sap and to destroy.* 

• From " The Progress of Religion." By Sir Archibald EdmoD- 
stonc, Bart. Burns. 1842. 
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Catfjeljral {n^itutions. 

THE CHURCH IN WALES. 

(ConOmud/Tonipage 170). 

The Anglo-Saxon Papists continued to roanifeat their hostility 
tovrards the Welsh and their creed, io the massacre of their 
clergy and destruction of their temples. About the j'Car 810 
they burnt the cathedral church of St. David's ; in 831 the mo- 
nastery of Senghenydd waa consigned to the same doom ; ia 
SGD they broke down all the churches and monasteries in Gwent, 
Glanmorgau, Demetia, and Cardi^n ; in S70 the Bishop of 
Bangor fell a sacrifice to their malice ; in S72, upon the death 
of Einion, the Bishop of St. David's, they intruded into the see, 
Habert Sais, who, as his name implies, was aa Anglo-Saxon, 
and no doabt a staunch supporter of the Papal cause. The 
Danes, also, in 893, hurnt the churches of Llanilltid Fawr, 
Cyaffig, and Llangaifan. 

Notwithstanding all these sore trials, the Welsh persisted in 
their endeaTours to promote true religion in their land. They 
piesBBtly set about restoring their demolished churches, and 
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appropriated large portions of tiieir revenaes for the support of 
their ministers. 

Id the tenth centur^r Walea was doomed to experience a greil 
desolation, frons the hands of the Danes and the A^^-Saaens, 
and this because of its firm resistance to Papal aggression. 
The-sMBespifk (tf oppoettioft pgevaikd daring thae tewm t k ce>* 
tury* After a tedious> stniggley accenpaaiecl witb cxmagjB and 
desolation^ the Romanists now gained possession, of the episcopal 
church of Llandaff, which was the first church of any note in 
Wales that fell into their haada. From henceforward that see 
became subject to the Arehhiahoi^ of Cai^etbwy. 

The Wdafc, wmn alter &a Aiahbidiop of Cuiterbury had 
usurped the netropotitieai psoogatiye of their Church, still 
continued W appcmit bishops of their own* Ginldus Cam- 
brensis, aftaa several had been eonaecrated at C^anterbury for 
the differenA asea aS Wales^ yet designated the great part of 
North Walba&e ken^iud dUiirieK Ltewellyn also. Prince of 
Wdes> in his miOBatnace to tbaAgehbiahiBg of Canterbury, 
addressea bin aa Ftiraala of fffgand miify, which necessarily 
excludes 'WaCea^ beeaoae tike peiactpaifty wa» tiben Jadqpendent 
of England. The W^Hat tftna diaafiged; tfte anl^a^ of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We have thna seen the Chmdk hk Waiea finr ^evmi hundred 
years successfully maintaining her iadependisnce against all 
usurpations. We have seen her afterwards, when her liberty 
was invaded, still existing in the principality " at unity in her» 
$elf," We shall again see her " a witness and a keeper of holy 
writ/' holding the "faiths whidl uroa onee Miwred unto the 
satW9," when Popish superstitions in every other part of Europe 
had completely obscured the fundamental truths of salvation. 

(7b ie continued). 

Llandaff is of nearly equal antiquity with St« David'a. The 
precise period of its foundation is unknown, though history 
informs us that Dubricius, a native of West Wales, was ordained 
and consecrated Bishop of Llandaff. He was succeeded by 
Teilo, who founded the cathedral under the direction of Dyvrig; 
and was one of the most distinguished saints of the British 
Churchy in the latter part of the fifth and beginning- of the sixth 
century. In 1107, Urban, Archdeacon of Llandaff, was nused 
to the see, and consecrated by Archbishop Anselm. The chnrch 
having suffered much from the incursions of the Normans, he 
raised a considerable sum of money, pulled down the old roinsy 
and commenced, in 1120, a new structure. 

The present cathedral is in a very ruinous state, middeeennDg 
of little architectural notice. 
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The dimensions are sb follows :— 

Length from £. to W « 270 

Breadth of nave and aisles 65 

Height of ceiling 65 

Lady Chapel, long 58 

■ '■ broad 25 

' ■ high 36 

The inresent Bishop is the Right Rev. Edward Copleston, 
D.D^ F.R.S.> consecrated a.d. 1827. 



THE QUIET SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

No. I. 

BY THK RBY. ABNBR W. BBOWX. 

Fbw persons will hesitate to own that the present day is cha- 
racterized by uneasy excitement and restless change throughout 
society. It is our privilege to look beyond immediate agents 
and second causes^ and to bear in mind that " the Lord is King, 
be the people never so impatient ;" that **he sitteth between the 
cherubim, be the earth never so unquiet/' It should calm our 
minds to remember, that commotions in the human family hap- 
pen only by his permission, and are, in his providence, over- 
fttled for good to his Church. Under such and other changes of 
time and circumstances, the duties of the Church of Christ will 
more or less vary ; but the spirit which it becomes her to main- 
tun cannot alter, for the excellence of it Consists in conformity 
to the spirit of Him who is " the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever." The degree of conformity which she manifests is 
always a good test of the state of her spiritual health. 

We profess ^and call ourselves Christians ; aitd as our union 
with the Holy Catholic or Universal Church is through that 
biaach of it which is planted in this kingdom^ we ought often 
to contemplate those rites, institutions, and formularies, by 
means of which we have that union. Thus may we compare 
our habitual character with that which becomes members of the 
body of Christ, and ascertain how far we possess the mutual 
like-mindedness which, as such, we ought to have. Thus also 
may we learn to draw from the Church the aid which her suit- 
ableness to the exigencies of every passing time is able to afford 
us in our intercourse with mankind. To be content with saying 
that the Church of England is built upon ** the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
oomer 'Stone,'' is to rest satisfied with barely affirming that to be 
true of her, without which, as she would not otherwise be part 
of the Church of Christy so otherwise we could hfam no warrant 
K 2 
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to belong to her. We are in general familiar with the tmth 
and soundness of the Church of England — her holiness, fervour, 
and spirituality ; her apostolical antiquity ; her elasticity, and 
adaptation to the circumstances and necessities of human na- 
ture. But there are other points of character which we are less 
apt to observe, and amongst the rest that peculiar temperament 
—one might perhaps call it a spirit of quietness — in which is 
carried on all her intercourse, as a Church, with mankind. Nor 
is the subject unimportant. Surrounded, as we now are, with 
an atmosphere of party, threatened and assailed, through error 
or malice, by enemies, among whom is displayed every grade 
of malignity against the truth, the members of the Church 
should identify themselves with the spirit (and it is the spirit of 
our Head) which breathes through her, in order that they may 
be united as an army ; which, when in good discipline, moves 
and acts as if one spirit, the spirit of its general, was infused into 
every soldier's breast. Nor ought these objects to be considered 
appropriate only to the clergy, as though the Church consisted of 
them alone; for the Church — the body of Christ — comprises 
all the members, is complete only in him, and thrives only so 
far as this spirit pervades both laity and clergy. 

St. Paul commands Christians that they ** study to be quiet, 
and to do their own business ; with quietness to work, and eat 
their own bread." St. Peter directs them to " seek their adorn- 
ing in the hidden man of the heart," " the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price." 
Although Uiese injunctions refer immediately to domestic and 
private life, yet the substance of them appertains to all the ordi- 
nary circumstances of the Church at large. In reference to 
ministerial duty, St. Paul warns the servant of the Lord not to 
strive, but to be ^* gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient ; in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themselves." The spi* 
rit which these Scriptures describe as becoming God's " house- 
hold, the Church," breathes remarkably through J:he Church of 
England. We perceive it in her manner of professing doc- 
trines, of conducting worship, and of applying religion to daily 
life ; in her ecclesiastical institutions, her ministerial require- 
ments, and her operation upon society. If her children or 
her ministers forget her principles, or forsake her spirit, and 
she is evil spoken of on their account, the blame rests not 
upon her, but upon them. There is in all she does, as a 
Church, a placidity and calmness, a gentleness and peace; 
like the tranquillity of one who " walketh with God, and 
goes softly all his days." It is not that she is inert, or se- 
cret, or ready to shrink from arduous duty, but that she is 
quiet. With the mighty energy of a giant's strength, and the 
unyielding firmness of conscious truth, she combines the 
simple cheerfulness of a little child and the composure of 
one that leaneth habitually upon God, She has no bustle 
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or restlessness — no excitement, nor anything to feed excite- 
ment. She urges forward " the instruction of wisdom" — 
" earnestly contends for the faith once delivered to the saints" — 
labours to " turn the hearts of the disobedient so the wisdom 
of the just" — and stirs up the affections of the soul towards 
God : but all is done in a manner so chastened and subdued, 
so reverential and filial, as keeps before the mind that .God is 
in heaven and we on earth ; and avoids setting on fire our 
unsafe excitability, lest it should cause languor and reaction, 
or end in aversion and deadness of soul. She aims not at 
satiating the appetite for novelty, and has nothing to gratify 
•' itching ears," or persons who would " heap to themselves 
teachers." She resolutely refuses to feed in her worshippers 
the pride of human nature, or to encourage " that fermentitious 
religion which quickly degenerates into self-pleasing." Many 
of her enemies have become so because they cannot endure her 
sound doctrine ; others because they cannot bear the equali- 
zing, humbling principles upon which she acts in public assem- 
blies, in social worship, and in private devotion. Not a few of 
ber maligners resemble those ^^ whose diseased eye can only be 
pleased with a single ray of colour, and are dazzled with the 
light which results from the well-proportioned union of all." 

The quietness of spirit so characteristic of our Church be- 
longs to genuine Christianity. It was constantly conspicuous 
in the tenour of our Lord's actions : as, for instance, when he 
rebuked those who sought to call fire down upon his contemners 
— when he withdrew himself because the multitude wished to 
make him a king — ^whenhe seized passing occurrences to convey 
instruction almost unconsciously into the learner's mind. It 
accompanied the zeal and energy of St. Paul, and the " Sons of 
Thunder," and is evident wherever it was permitted to appear 
by their peculiar situation as bearers of miraculous power to 
astound and awaken the slumbering world. It made the apos- 
tles become all things to all men, that they might win some, and 
led them to do their work without clamour or noise, without 
partiality, without hypocrisy. It made them, among the flock, 
** gentle as a nurse cherisheth her children ;" warning all " not 
to think more highly of themselves than they ought to think." 
The like spirit will be found operating more or less evidently in 
all Christians, according as they grow in grace, and as their spi- 
ritual views enlarge. And it has been justly observed respect- 
ing the Church of England, which so remarkably evinces that 
spirit, " that although there have been holy and conscientious 
men in other communions, she has produced saints of the high- 
est order — a numerous class of divines, to whom a body com- 
pletely parallel could hardly be discovered elsewhere since the 
apostolic ages — men in whom the energy of divine grace is so 
united with the ease of nature — in whom there is such a combi- 
nation of reason and piety, liberality and strictness, true philo- 
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sopby and childlike faitb> deepest s^ioosDess and happiest 
cheerfulneas." 

But however readily the excellence of such a character may 
be conceded, it must be owned, and the admisfiion is sorrowfal, 
that the meek and quiet spirit shown by our Church is pimcti* 
cally little approved and little cultivated at this day. Throu|^ 
the good band of God upon us, our attention has of late years 
been awakening to soundness of doctrine and the value of active 
zeal : but it may be asked, whether we have not been often for* 
getting the temperament which becomes the members of Christ's 
body, and losing sight of the importance and power of that pre- 
cious spirit ? Our great enemy has not been slow in seizing the 
opportunity thus afforded ; and has been insidiously introducing 
amongst us a counterfeit of that spirit, and one which exactly 
suits his purposes. Mark the springing up and fearful exten- 
sion, in late years, of a false and destructive principle of quiet- 
ness— one that is external, and not inwanlk-a specious meek- 
ness, under the various seductive names of candour, liberality^ 
enlightened views, religious freedom, forbearance, charity;—* 
names which entirely dielude, because, in their modern and con- 
ventional acceptation, they dio not stand for what they literally 
express. The consequences which are evidently resulting from 
this dangerous substitution would be most alarming, did we not 
know that the gates of hell cannot prevail agunst the Church of 
Christ. But we are painfully taught by their progress, that, at 
often happens, the Church militant, by not walking carefully, 
has been preparing for herself difficulties which she might not 
otherwise have had to encounter ; has stirred up enemies, and 
given them new weapons ; has placed a rod in the hands of her 
foes for her own needful chastisement. 

When the world is delirious after novelty, true wisdom will 
be more than usually watchful to " hold fast that which is 
good." It is our wisdom, in such changing times, to adhere to 
the spirit which our Church manifests, because proceedings 
conceived and conducted in such a spirit are well suited to m«et 
the wants of our fallen nature. Amid the sin and debaaement 
of our ruined state, in which nothing is periect, and nothing 
perfect can be expected, we need not hope to prevent man from 
meeting with temptations or encountering spiritual danger ; for, 
until the times and seasons shall be altogether changed, the ad- 
versary will go about seeking whom he may devour. True wis- 
dom lies in choosing, of two paths, that which is likely, on the 
whole, to present the smallest amount of temptation ; or that 
method, among several, which will probably elicit the least de- 
gree of evil. Of two alternatives, it will accept whichever seems 
the less dangerous to individual souls, and the more conducive 
to the ultimate spread of the Redeemer's kingdom : it seeks to 
avoid inducement to hypocrisy, yet fears to encourage neglect of 
religion : its medium point is selected at the greatest possible 
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^istaDce from unbelief on the one side, and from superetition on 
the other. Such wisdom is evident in the Church of England, 
as she quietly and circumspectly uses the means wiHiin her 
reach* learing the issue with God, and letting her " moderation 
be known unto all men.'' 



OUR PROTESTANT FOREFATHERS. 

"Of vluna fih* werid was not irorilij.*'— JEM. A 38. 

BAITIBB PROTESTANTS. 

1 • Let US never fra^t that we are the children of the mar- 
tyra Hint we inherit our costly privileges from them. Let na 
prove that we inherit also their dauntless spirit. Let us show^ 
by our zeal and devotedness to God, that we know how to ap- 
preciate the blessings, to perpetuate which they passed cheer* 
folly to the stake. 

5. Why should we be degmmraie children of the martyrs^ 
Why siunild we not emulate their Protestant consistency, aiiA 
foUowthea as our great examples } 

3« When Rome ruled our land in the olden time with iron 
flway, and men of God stood forth as champions of the tmth^ 
and witnesses for Christ and his Gospel, what was the spirit 
^Hiidb animated the breasts of those heroie mart3rrs and con- 
fessors } Was it temerity — ^was it fear — ^was it one of sloth, of 
indolence, of self-indulgence ? Was it the Laodicean spirit 
which has crept over the professed disciples of Christ in these 
latter times ? Far from it. Would that we might emulate 
their glorious example, and remember that we are the chUdm 
pfthavMTtyrt! 

4. Our blood throbs quickly, and our souls kindle with more 
than imaginary enthusiasm, at the recital of the matchless deeds 
of chivalry — the bold and hardy exploits — the feats of martial 
heroism^ achieved by the stem and resistless prowess which love 
of country engenders in the human heart ; and shall our hearts 
remain benumbed^ or refuse to glow with a generous ardour off 
devotion, at the memory of the still more mighty achievements^ 
the fiur more stupendous miracles, of human agency wrought out 
by martyrs and confessors ? 

6. Our own, our noble forefathers, achieved the glorious 
Reformation. They have handed it down to us as an invaluable 
heir-loom. They have bequeathed to us an inheritance more 
valuable than boundless empire — a pure creed — a religion which 
lias made England the fortress and pavilion of Christianity. 
Protestant England has been the cradle of liberty — the nurse of 
literature — ^the, birthplace of generous philanthropy — ^the mo- 
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ther of piety. These are immense benefits — they are an Eng- 
lishman's birthright and a nation's glory. But they were 
hardly and dearly bought — the price is written in a sea of blood 
—the blood of the saints and of the martyrs of Jesus. Are we 
prepared to yield what cost our forefathers such a price ? By 
their hallowed memory — No. By the worth of God's etemd 
truth — No. By the claims of posterity, and the endearments of 
every social tie — No. By the pillars of our holy and beautiful 
house, the prerogatives of our Queen, the glory and stability of 
our country, and the never-dying interests of our children and 
our children's children^No. Perish rather England from the 
world^of nations — ^first let her name be erased from the roll of 
history, than that her power and her might should be pressed 
into the service of Satan, her commerce spread the pestilence of 
Popery to every distant clime, and the might of her intellect 
send forth streams of Papal corruption to desolate, and blas^ 
and wither, the four quarters of the globe ! 

6. Had the venerable Cranmer-— had the illustrious Latimer, 
or the noble Ridley, studied their ease, indulged in sloth, or 
counted their property, their honour, and their lives too costly 
a sacrifice to offer at the shrine of truth, where should we have 
been ? Oh ! if those sainted martyrs of our God had acted as 
some who have the profession of Protestantism loud on their 
lipsy but, we fear, Popery, the religion of human nature, hugged 
to their hearts, we should have been in a sadly different posf* 
tion from that which it is our privilege to occupy. Instead of 
breathing the pure atmosphere of scriptural truth, and listening 
to the silver trumpet of the Gospel, we should have been drink- 
ing in the polluted streams of Papal superstition, and listening 
to '* old wives' fables " and *' doctrines of devils ;" instead of 
walking in the meridian rays of the Sun of Righteousness, and 
in the unfettered enjoyment of the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, we should have been fast bound in the galling fetters of 
Papal tyranny, and immersed in all the gloom of the dark dun^ 
geons of the Papal system. Instead of the pure and wholesome 
lessons of Gospel narrative, we should have to imbibe all the 
monstrous absurdities, the blasphemies, and the immoralities of 
Rome's huge masses of legendary lore. Blessed be God that 
such is not the melancholy reality ! Blessed be God for our 
Boble company of British Reformers ! Blessed be God for our 
long and illustrious line of British Protestant champions for the 
truth ! Blessed be God for so great a cloud of witnesses to the 
purity and apostolicity of England's Protestant creed. Blessed 
be God for our glorious English Reformation ! Blessed be 
God that we are the children of the martyrs J* 

* Extract from '* Gems of Protestant Truth,** selected from tbe 
Speeches and Writings of Edward Dal ton, Esq., Secretary to the 
Protestant Association. By a Lady. One vol. 18mo. 
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SCRIPTURE SIMILITUDES,— No. IV, 



** Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity. It is like the precious ointment upon tho head that ran down upon the 
heard, eren Aaron's beard, that went down to the skirts of his garments.**--* 
Psaim cxxxiii. 1,2. 

It has ever been a soarce of grief to all who worship their God 
as the God o( peace and love, that those sacred blessings which 
flow from the exercise of Christian unity are so lightly regarded 
by many who are active and zealous in their outward pro^ssion 
of religion. While Satan can number thousands, and tens of 
thousands, as his united and willing followers in the cause of 
evil, how few comparatively range themselves under the sacred 
banner of the cross ; and still smaller is that faithful band who 
own no spiritual master but their Lord and Saviour Christ. 
For one declares, " I am of Paul ;" another, " I am of Apolloa ;" 
and thus by internal divisions they weaken their power, and 
bring reproach upon the holy cause which they profess to up- 
hold. It is a good and pleasant sight to behold those, who are 
united by the ties of natural affection, faithful to those ties ; but 
that love which flows from a spiritual source bears with it a 
pure and holy peace, which, fertilizing the dreary waste of the 
human heart, makes it rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

The Psalmist compares the sweet and sacred pleasure which 
results from Christian unity to that precious ointment which 
so plentifully diffused its fragrance over the person of Aaron ; 
and white from this beautiful and impressive similitude we are 
taught the importance which David, divinely inspired, attached 
to his holy theme, we are also presented with a lively emblem 
of that still more precious unction which descended from above 
upon the sacred person of our great High Priest, and which, 
since the blessed day of Pentecost, has been poured upon all his 
faithful disciples ; and may it ever be remembered, as a truth to 
be learned from the page of holy writ, that they upon whom the 
Spirit was most abundantly bestowed, were the most eminently 
distinguished by the graces of Christian love and unity. 

One fruitful source of division in the Church arises from that 
love of pre-eminence which is the ruling passion of most. There 
is many a Diotrephes in the present age who perverts, to the 
unholy purpose of self-exaltation, those intellectual powers which 
were bestowed by his beneficent Creator for a higher and holier 
end — the promotion of His glory and the good of mankind. 

It is not unfrequently that we hear the pleadings of conscience 
assigned as a reason for leaving the ordinances of that Church 
in which the greater number are baptized and brought up. We 
would not speak lightly of a holy thing ; conscience is a faithful, 
an unerring monitor, and doubtless there are many who have 
sincerely followed her dictates ; but it is a duty, which belongs 
to all who swell the ranks of Dissent, carefully to search into 
K 3 
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the recesses of their hearts, and, casting aside the bondage of 
self-love, weigh their pride and vanity against this holy plea, 
and then fairly and impartially declare which turns the scale. 
Alas ! we fear there are too many who would shrink from this 
test pf truth ; but though it is not the object of theae simple 
pages to exalt unduly that Church, of which the writer is an 
unworthy member, yet if the doctrines there taught, and the 
worship there enjoined, are drawn from the source of truth, as 
the most learned and pious of her opponents admit, surely Ihey 
who profess obedience to aU the commanda of their Saviour 
should remember tiiat the apostle was divinely taught when he 
wrote, " Let there be no divisions among you." We may learn 
a sweet and and instructive lesson from the mute animala which 
graze around us^^they feed on one pasture, drink from one 
stream in peace and union ; and shall we, who bear the same 
holy name, and draw our support from the same bread of lifi^ 
and the same pure fountain of love, be less wise, leu h9fy — ^if I 
may so speak^-because less obedient to the will of our h^venly 
Father, than the beasts which perish ? No. Since dissent and dis- 
union have unhappily sprung up in the Church of Christ from the 
earliest ages, like tares among the wheat, divisions will exist till 
that happy and glorious period arrives, when the power of Satan 
shall be broken, and Christians shall again be of one heart and 
one mind. Let us act in accordance wit]^ the spirit of our blessed 
Lord, who, when his disciples, led astray by false zeal, would 
have forbidden one to work a miracle in his name because he 
followed him not, commanded that they should not forbid him* 
Let us earnestly watch and pray that our zeal may be tempered 
by knowledge, and softened by love ; then shall we lengthen the 
cords and strengthen the stakes of true and vital religion, avoid* 
ing, on the one hand, that universal tolerance towards all sects, 
falsely called liberality of feeling ; and, on the other, that narrow 
and contracted spirit which would confine the choicest blessings 
bestowed on man-— eternal redemption— within its own limited 
enclosure. Each are opposed to that true Christian unity which 
enjoins that we should extend the bond of love and peace to all 
who worship Christ as the great Head of his Church, while we 
pray for and live in charity with all men ; and though dark 
clouds hang over the Christian world, which cause many to 
dread an impending storm of divine wrath, yet if we hold the 
page of truth with a firm hand, maintain the spirit of prayer in 
our hearts, and look to the bright Star of Bethlehem to light us 
on our way, we shall safely reach at last the port of peace, and 
hear in diat dread day» when the Lord shall judge the world, 
those blessed words which we are assured shall be uttered to 
all who have kept " the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace " 
-^" Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord { *' 

GaaxAUDA FaANCiSt 
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MO. tZ. THB TILLASa CBRIITBIIINa. 

A viu^aa is a little moaarcbjr. Its affairB, pleasures, and 
afflktiona, are of grekt importaoee to the ichabiCantB, Eveiy- 
thiQg in it is therefore, more or less, calculated to promote the 
MMifort of the people, if carried on well ; and, on the contrary, 
the DGgteet of any duty, or the commisaion of any crime, pro- 
duces iojnry to many. Hence it was a maxim in Criton that 
etery person should be told " self-love and social," on Chris- 
tiau principles, " is the same." The village pastor was always 
very careful to instil into the minds of his flock a rigid attention 
to e¥ery rite of the Church, We will, at present, talie a view 
of a village christening in the pariah, as it will show that " oil 
things were done to edifying." 

How important aa event is the birth of a child [ A child, 
bom of humble parents, in an obscure village, or in a lonely 
cottage, may be a great blessing or a great curse to thousands. 
How many may say, respecting a new-born babe, "What man- 
ner of child shall this be i" Mnch depends upon thelraintn^of 
a child ; and for this purpose parents should be most caiefol 
in tiie earUetl management of a child. The Jews were to cir- 
comcise their children at eight days old, in token of the cove> 
nant into which they and their children entered with God. 
Hie very first sermon, after the descent of the Holy Spirit on 
ths Christian Church, announced to believers in Christ that 
" the promiM was to them and to their children " (Acts iL 39) ; 
Ud it wu ^waya uodentood, in every age of the Chiiitian 
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Churchy by all persons, until the novel opinion of later date wa» 
broached by the Anabaptists, that the bringing of the children to 
Christ (Mark x. 13, &c.) was emblematical of the baptism of 
infants. Such an universal practice, derived from the apostles, 
ought to be regarded with solemn reflections, and it should be 
used to the best advantage. 

In the rubric, before the ministration of public baptism of in- 
fants, used in the Church, it is directed that " the people are to 
be admonished, that it is most convenient that baptism should 
not be administered but upon Sundays, and other holy-days, 
when most number of people come together ; as well for that 
the congregation there present may testify the receiving of 
them that be newly baptized into the number of Christ's 
Church; as also because in the baptism of infants every 
man present may be put in remembrance of his own pro- 
fession made to God in his baptism." This shows the design 
of this service, as it respects the congregation in general, and of 
every child in particular. The whole rite is for the edifica- 
tion of all. What a sad thing it is that in many cases it is not 
edifying to scarcely any, by the recent custom of christening 
children on any week day, when no congregation is assembled ! 
This is a subject that well deserves the consideration of every 
village Churchman, so that the service may be conducted, as it 
was designed to be, to edification. 

Another rubric directs that '^ notice of baptism shall be given 
over night, or in the morning before prayer." This is reason- 
able and right. At the time appointed, the parents, sponsors, 
and people being ready at the font, the ministration proceeds. 
We have no room in this sketch to examine the various parts 
of this office ; we shall only relate how it was always observed 
at Criton. 

Being on a visit at the pastor/s house on a Saturday evening, 
and where I was to stay till the following week, I heard three 
notices given to him of baptisms the next day. He enquired if 
the godfathers and godmothers were communicants, in accord- 
ance with the 29th Canon ? All being right, as the Church pre- 
scribes, the services took place, until the end of the second lesson 
in the afternoon, then the whole office of baptism was duly and 
solemnly used. The congregation was very attentive, and the 
people joined in the Lord's Prayer, and uttered the " Amens" 
very fervently. 

I had an opportunity to witness one of the families to which 
one of the infants belonged, both before and after the service. 
The sponsors dined at the house of the parents of the child. 
After dinner they walked all together early to church, so that 
they all entered with the congregation, and they all joined in the 
common service. When the sermon, and all the rest of the 
usual service, were concluded, the children were registered by 
the minister. The parents and sponsors then returned to the 
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house, where, after partaking of a comfortable cap of tea, the 
godfathers and godmothers went to their respective homes. 
There was no unbecoming feasting, or eating and drinking, as 
if the occasion were a season for all kinds of dissipation. All 
was cheerfulness, neighbourly, hospitable, and sober, becoming 
the solemnity of devoting a child to God. What pleasure must 
accompany such a day to a pious parent ! What blessings to 
the community would arise from such a course ! We have 
heard much lately concerning national education ; but there 
would be no need of any legal interference, if parents would do 
their duty, which is prescribed in the baptismal service. All 
would then be taught the right way. Children would, if thus 
trained, be blessed indeed. Let every village, town, and city 
Churchman copy the above example, and we shall soon see thd^ 
happy effects of it. W. M. 

July 29th, 1843. 
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" It is true, but I aai not now to insist on this point, that there art dark an(l 
deep passages in Scripture, for the exercise, yea, for the humbling, yea, for the 
amazing and astonishing of the sharpest-sighted readers. But this argues much 
the pride and vanity of men's minds, when they busy themselyesonly in those, 
and throw aside altogether the most necessary, which are therefore the easiest 
and plainest truths in it. As in nature, the commodities that are of greatest 
necessity God hath made most common and easiest to be had ; so in religion, 
such instructions as these now in our hands are given us to live and walk by ; 
and in the search of things tliat are more obscure and less useful, men evidence 
that they had rather be learned than holy, and have still more mind to * the 
tree of knowledge,* than * the tree of life.* 

** And in hearing of the word, are not they who are any whit more knowing 
than ordinary, still gaping after new notions, after something to add to the stock 
of their speculative and discoursing knowledge, loathing this daily manna, these 
profitable exhortations, and * requiring meat for their lust ? ' There is an intem- 
perance of the mind, as well as of the mouth. You would think it, and may h9 
not spare to call it a poor cold sermon, that was made up of such plain precepts 
as these : * Honour all men ; love the brotherhood ; fear Qod ; honour the king;* 
and yet this is the language of God— it is his way, this foolish, despicable wajf 
by which he guides and brings to heaven them that believe. "-^Leighton on the 
I7th verse qfthe 2nd chapter qfthe lit Epittle cfSL Peter. 

The Second General Epistle of Peter. 

Although the genuineness and authenticity * of this Epistle 
have been doubted by some persons, they have both been satis- 
factorily proved. There is an evident connection between it and 
the first Epistle of Peter, both in its design and execution, and 

* By a genuine book is meant one tbat is written by the person 
whose name it bears. By an authentic^ one in which matters of fact 
are related as they really happened. 



vothiag can be diicoTered m it nDsnitable, either to the xpoatle 
or to Ae a^ in which he lived. From ch. i. 13-15, " Yto, I 
tUnt it mttt, at hng at lamim l/ut tabeni»elt, fa gfir foti «fi fiy 
patting ym ts m«niiiran« ; lamtving tkeit tliortly I mu»t fmi of 
ikia mj fo&enuck, ecm at ear Lord Jetmt Ckritl liatk tAowed," 
Ife,, it appears to have beea written whea the apostle was ad- 
vancad m age and neu his death. It waa addresBcd to Hebrew 
Chriatiaiii uoder persecntion, and writtea, most probably, in the 
year 65. The ^watle warns believers gainst falK prophets 
who perverted the Gospel, and exhorts them not only to stand 
fast in the truth, but also to grow in grace. An awful descrip- 
tion is given of the burniog of the world. What a motive fo 
aU hakf coKvertaticn and godlimtt ! The Epistle eonsists of 
tiiree parts: — 

Part L the iatroduction fch. i. 1, S). 

Part II. an exhortation to those who had received grace to 
eadeavonr to improve it fch. i. 3-21 ; ii.) ; a warning against 
scoffers and impostors, who, he foretells, would ridicule their 
eipectatioD of Christ's coming (ch. iii. 1-14). 

Fart III. the conclusion, in which the apostle declares the 
agreement of his doctrine with that of St. Paul (ch, iii, IS, I6), 
and repeats the sum of the Epistles (ch. iii. 17, 18). 




tlCfte Itturffp. 

[From 'Wluallsj^ Bonsrks on ilu ffommoii Fntitr] 
THl FOAM or e 



TKe IntroduefiiM. 
That this holy state was inBtituted by God is evident from the 
two first chapters in the Bible, Gen. i. 28 ; ii. 18-24 ; whence 
it came to pass, that amongst all the descendants from our first 
parents, the numerous inhabitants of the different nations in the 
world, there has been scone religions way of entering into this 
atate, in comequeace aod tntimony of this divine inatitntioD. 
Among Christians especially, from the very first ^s of the 
Church, those, that have been married have been always joinnl 
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together in a solemn manner by an ecclesiastical person. And 
by several Canons of our Church it is declared to be no less 
than prostituting one's daughter to give her in marriage without 
the blessing of the priest. (Concil. Winton> a.d. 1076 ; Con* 
stit. Richardi. Episc. Sar. ann. 1217 ; Spelm. torn, ii.) Inso- 
much as some commentators of no small character interpret those 
words of St. Paul, " of marrying in the Lord" (1 Cor. vii. 39), 
of marrying according to the form and order prescribed by the 
jostles. But I think those words are more naturally to be 
understood of marrying one of the same faith ; as by the " dead 
that die tn the Lord" (Rev. xiv. 13), are undoubtedly to be under- 
stood those that die in the Lord. However, it is certain that 
within the Greek and Latin Churches offices were drawn up in 
the most eariy times for the religious celebration of this holy 
ordinance ; but being afterwards mixed with superstitious rites, 
our Reformers thought fit to lay them aside, and to draw up a 
form more decent and grave, and more agreeable to the usage 
of the primitive Church. 

Sect. I.— -Of the Rubrics concerning the Banns. 

The word banna is of ancient Welsh origin, and means puhUc 
froclamation. Before any can be lawfully married together, the 
hanna must be published in tfie church three several Sundays during 
the time of morning or of evening service (\f there be no morning 
service J immediately after the second lesson. The design of the 
Church in publishing these banns is to be satisfied whether 
there be any just cause or impediment why the parties, so asked, 
should not be joined together in matrimony. 

After the publication of banns, there is a rubric enjoining that 
marriage shall always be solemnized in the church or chapel 
where one of the parties dwclleth. And by our own canons^ 
whatever minister marries them anywhere else, incurs the same 
penalty as for a clandestine marriage. (Canon Ixii.) Nor ia 
even a license allowed to dispense with him for doing it. 
(Canon cii.) 

The next rubric relates to the preliminaries to be observed by 
the parties who come to be married. The Canon Ixii. orders 
that the marriage take place in time of divine service ; but that 
practice is now almost, by universal consent, laid aside and dis- 
continued ; and the rubric only mentions the day and time ap- 
pointed, which the aforesaid Canon expressly requires to be &e- 
tween the hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon : and though 
even a license be granted, the hours are not dispensed with 
(Canon cii.) ; for it is supposed that persons will be serious in 
the morning. And indeed formerly it was required that the 
bridegroom and bride should be fasting when they made their 
matrimonial vow ; by which means they were secured from 
being made incapable, by drink, of acting decently and discreetly 
in 80 weighty an affair. 
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At the day and time appointed, the penone to be married ehaU 
eome into the body of the church. The custom formerly was for 
the couple to be placed at the church door, where the priest 
used to join their hands, and perform the greatest part of the 
matrimonial office. It was here the husband endowed his wife 
with the portion or dowry before contracted for, which was 
therefore called Doe ad ostium eedeaia — Me dowry at the church 
door. But at the Reformation the rubric was altered, and the 
whole office ordered to be performed within the church, where 
the congregation might afford more witnesses of the fact. 

The persons to be married shall come into the body of the 
church- with their friends and neighbours. These (probably 
bridemen) are supposed to attend for the purpose of giving 
their consent to the marriage, and asking a blessing upon it. 
That bridemen were in use among the Jews in our lord's time 
is clear from St. John iii. 29- From the Jews the custom was 
received by the Christians. The woman is to be placed on the 
left hand of the man ; the reason is, because the right, being the 
place of honour, is the man's place, which has, by the Latin, 
Greek, and all Christian Churches, been assigned to the man, 
as being ** the head of the wife** The Jews are the only persons 
who reverse this order, grounding their practice on Ps. xlv. 9, 
*' Upon thy right hand did stand the queen,** 8fc, 

(To be continued) . 

iHisEcellanea^ 

PRAY FOR YOUR QUEEN. 

(From the Church of England Magazine), 

" Endue her plenteously with heavenly gifts ; grant her la 

health and wealth long to live ; — and, finally, a.(ter this life, may 

she attain everlasting joy and felicity, through Jesus Christ our 

Lord. Amen." — Liturgy, 

Phay for your Queen : upon your Sovereign's brow 
Youth lingers still, nor has experience there 
Written her duties in the lines of care ; 
The hand that holds fair England's sceptre now 
Is but a gentle maiden's ; can it clasp 
That mighty symbol with a steady grasp ? 
Dark clouds are louring o'er our sunny sky ; 
If they should gather, could that fragile form 
" Ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm ?" 
Wisdom, strength, energy, are from on high ; 
Wouldst thou enrich her with these blessings ?-»Pray : 
One reigns above whom heaVen and earth obey. 

Pray for your Queen : her's is a woman's heart, 
And woman's perils lurk around her way ; 
Pleasure may lead her heedless steps astray. 
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Or flattery soothe when conscience wings its dart. 
Love, that sweet well- spring of domestic joy. 
Scarce rises in a court without alloy ; 

And woman's sorrows may be her's to share : 
Sunshine has beamed upon her path thus far. 
But this bright scene one sudden storm would mar,^ 

And England's rose might droop, though now so fair. 
Say, wouldst thou shield her from these perils ? — Pray : 
Strength shall be granted equal to her day. 

Pray for your Queen : for an immortal soul 
Is shrin'd within that bosom. Could we see 
Time by the brightness of eternity, 

A shade across life's pageantry would roll ; 
Then we should know how perilous is power. 
Not bounded by the limits of life's hour : 

Its deeds are stamp'd on history's open page ; 
Nor there alone — a tablet is on high. 
Before the Almighty's pure and holy eye ; * 

That record fades not by the touch of age. 
And she must hear its witness. Christian, pray. 
That joy be written there in heaven's bright ray ! 

The Papists have often endeavoured to overthrow the Reforma- 
tion by secret plots and conspiracies. So there were many plots 
against the life of Luther. The Papists were engaged in con- 
triving to dispatch him, and to put him out of their way ; and 
he, as he was a very bold man, often very much exposed himself 
in the cause of Christ, yet they were wonderfully prevented from 
hurting him, and he at last died in his bed in peace. And so 
there have been, from time to time, innumerable schemes laid 
for the overthrow of the Protestant religion ; among which that 
which seems to be the most considerable was in the time of 
King James II. of England, which is within the memory of 
many of us. There was then a strong conspiracy between the 
King of England and Louis XIV. of France, both Papists, to 
extirpate the northern heresy, as they called Protestantism, not 
only out of England, but out of all Europe, and had laid their 
schemes so that they seemed to be almost sure of their purpose. 
They looked upon it, that if the Reformed religion were sup- 
pressed in the British realms and the Netherlands, they should 
have easy work with the rest ; and just as their matters seemed 
to be come to a head, and their enterprise ripe for execution, 
God, in his providence, suddenly dashed all their schemes in 
pieces by the revolution, at the coming in of William and Mary, 
by which all their designs were at an end ; and the Protestant 
interest was more strongly established by the crown, England 
being established in the Protestant house of Hanover, and a 
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PapUt being by tbe constitutioD of the nation for ever rendered 
incapable ^ wearing the crown of England. Thus tbey groped 
in darkness at noonday as in the night, and their hands conid 
not perform their enterprise, and their kingdom waa full of dark- 
nesSy and they gnawed their tongnes for pain«— ^(tlworib. 



In the chnrch of the Nativity, which forms part of the con- 
Tent of the Nativity, and which is held in peculiar sanctity, 
there is a star in the floor immediately under that part of the 
heavens where the star of Bethlehem became visible to the wise 
men, and, like it, directly above the grotto or place of the nativity 
in the church below. This grotto is of small dimensions^ and 
not very lofty; the entrance to it is by a flight of narrow steps, 
and the roof is supported by a single column. The altar, above 
which massive silver lamps are kept continually burning, is rich; 
it is erected over the spot where Emmanuel, having laid aside his 
glory, first appeared m human nature. This spot is indicated 
by a circle of agate and jasper, surrounded with a silvetj glory, 
with the following inscription : — *^ Hie de Virtue Mana Jesus 
Christus natus est.'' In a crypt on one side, into which there 
is a descent of one or two steps, is exhibited the manger, now 
entirely composed of white marble, but retaining its supposed 
original form, upon which stand large silver candlefiticks, with 
wax tapers constantly lighted. In a recess is a fine psdnting 
representing the offerings of the wise men of the east ; this pic- 
ture is enclosed in a handsome silver frame. Immediately oppo- 
«ite is another altar illuminated like the former. — Bible IRusira* 
4um$ by Finden, 

BOW TO OCCUPY ▲N ACRE OW JLAND. 

Plant potatoes on one half, and wheat on the other ; the po* 
tatoe laud is left in excellent condition for wheat Uie following 
year ; reserving a small piece for onions, cabbages, lettuces, &c, 
alternately. The produce, on an average, would be as follows : 
•—Between four and five coombs (of four bushels each) of 
wheat, with litter for his pig ; the haulm (stubble) would fur- 
nish him with fuel to heat his oven ; 150 bushels of potatoes, 
l)e8ides other vegetables ; which, after using as many potatoes 
as may be wanted for his family, with his bran, and a small 
quantity of corn, would fatten him three or four pigs in the 
year ; and thus, as he would live more on animal food and vege- 
tables, he would not consume half the quimtity of flour, which 
now constitutes nine-tenths of his subsistence. If he were to 
irarsue this plan, the greater part of his crop would be consumed 
npon his land, which would continue to improve it. His rent 
would be always ready, and he would be able to give more for 
liis land than any farmer in the county. Take a yiew of hin 
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after h\a Avft work ; see him employed in his garden, his wife 
assisting ; his children weeding ; another employed in carrying 
the refuse to their pigs ; a little one prattling beside the father, 
tin the dusk of evening calls them to their repose. Rudely as I 
luwe drawn it, to me the picture is delightful ; and all this might 
t>e effected to the benefit of the landlord, as well as that of the 
community at large. — Briti$k Farmer's Magazine. 

THE infidel's TEST. 

In the United States of America infidelity found an active 
champion in the well-known Colonel Allen, who made an 
open profession of his disbelief in revealed religion. It 
appeared that a daughter of the Colonel, to whom he was 
much attached, fell sick. During the progress of her ill- 
ness, Dr. Elliot was one day dining with' the Colonel, and 
after dinner^ having adjourned to the Colonel's library, some 
infidel and deistical publications were introduced by the Colonel 
to the Doctor's notice. While they were occupied in looking at 
them, a servant came to announce to the Colonel that an alano^ 
lag change had taken place in his daughter, and that his pre- 
sence was required in her bed-room. "Hiither he went, accom* 
panied by Dr. Elliot. As he approached her bedside, she to(A 
nis hand and said, " Father, I feel that my end is drawing near. 
Tell me, I entreat you, am .'I to believe what you have taught 
me, or what I have learned from my mother?" The mother 
was a sound and sincere Christian, and had spared no oppor» 
tunity in instilling Christian truths into the mind of her child* 
The father paused for a moment ; he fixed his eyes on his dying 
child ; his countenance changed ; his frame was observed to be 
convulsed to the very centre ; while his quivering lips could 
scarce give utterance to the words — '^ Believe, my child, what 
your mother has taught you !" The struggle was too great— 
the conflict between Uie pride of human reason and the swelling 
of parental affection in the heart was more than he could beaff 
and even over his stubborn mind truth prevailed. — ^^mertcan 
Paper, — — 

BAROMETRICAL FLOWERS. 

The habits of flowers are very curious. Some are very exceU 
lent barometers, and afford a certain means of telling the state 
of the atmosphere. Most of the bulbous-rooted flowers contract 
or close their petals at the approach of rain. The African mari- 
gold indicates rain, if the corolla be closed after seven or eight 
in the morning. The common bind weed closes its flowers on 
the approach of rain ; but the anagellia arvenais, or scarlet pim- 
pernel, which is commonly called shepherd's weather-glass, is 
the most true in its indications, as the petals constantly close 
on the least humidity of the atmosphere. Barley is also sm- 
gnlarly affected by the moistui'e or dryness of the air. The awns 
are furnished with stiff points, all turning to one end, which 
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extend when moUt, and shorten when diy. The points, too^ 
prevent their receding, so that they are drawn up or forward ; 
as moisture is retomed, they advance, and so on ; indeed, they 
may be actually said to travel forwards ; and if you place one 
of these awns in the grass, you will find that in a few days it 
has either advanced or receded from the point at which you 
placed it. You may also make excellent barometers from the 
capsules of the geranium. Fasten the beard, when fully ripe, 
upon a stand ; and it will twist itself, or untwist, according as 
the air is moist or dry. — Parley's Magazine for Boys and Girb. 
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'^ I BELIEVB IN THB COMMUNION OF SAINTS." 

I am fully persuaded of this as of a necessary and infallible 
truth, that such persons as are truly sanctified in the Church of 
Christ, while they live among the crooked generations of men, 
and struggle with all the miseries of this world, have fellowship 
with God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, as 
dwelling with them, and taking up their habitations in them : 
that they partake of the care and kindness of the blessed angels, 
who take delight in the ministration for their benefit ; that, be- 
side the external fellowship which they have in the word and 
sacraments with all the members of the Church, they have an 
intimate union and conjunction with all the saints on earth, as 
the living members of Christ. Nor is this union separated by 
the death of any ; but as Christ, in whom they live, is the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, so have they fellowship 
with all the saints which from the death of Abel have ever de- 
parted in the true faith and fear of God, and follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth. A.nd thus I believe in the communion of 
saints, — Pearson on the Creed. 



The spirit of devotion should be our great aim. We are in- 
deed buried in sense, and cannot possibly attain or improve this 
spirit bat by proper means : yet these means are to be adapted 
and varied to character and situation. I must walk with God. 
In some way or other, whatever be my character or profession, 
I must acquire the holy habit of connecting everything that 
passes in my house and affairs with God. If sickness or health 
visit my family, my eye must see and my heart must acknow- 
ledge the hand of God therein. Whether my affairs move on 
smoothly or ruggedly, God mast be acknowledged in them. If 
I go out of my house or come into it, I must go out and come 
in as under the eye of God. If I am occupied in business all 
day long, I must still have the glory of God in my view. If 
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I hare any affair to transact with another, I must pray that God 
would be with ui in that affair, lest we should blunder and in- 
jure and ruin each other." This it the language of a real Chris- 
tian. But instead of such a spirit as this among the great body 
of tradesmen professing themselves religious, what do we see 
but a driving, impetuous pursuit of the world ! and, in this 
pursuit, not seldom mean, low, suspicious — ^yea, immoral prac- 
tices? — CecU. 

Our burden which pressed ns to hell being taken 'off, is not 
all that is left for us to suffer or to do as nothing ? Our chains 
which bound us over to eternal death being knocked off, shall 
we not walk, shall we not run in his ways ? O ! think what 
that burden and yoke was which he hath eased us of — how 
heavy, how insupportable it was ! and then we shall think what 
he 80 truly says, that all he lays on us is sweet — ^his *' yoke is 
easy, and his burden is light." O ! the happy change, to be 
rescued from the vilest slavery, and called to conformity and 
fellowship with the Son of God. — Leighton, 

Precious, inestimably precious, by all the conditions that 
•can give worth to any ; by rareness, and by inward excellency. 
Rare he is, out of doubt ; there is not such a person in the 
world again; therefore be is called by the same prophet 
(Isa. ix. 6), Wonderful, full of wonders: the power of God and 
the frailty of man dwelling together in his person ; the Ancient 
4)fdays becoming an infant ; he thot stretched forth the heavens, 
bound up in swaddling-clothes in that his ^infancy, and in his 
full age stretched forth on the cross ; altogether spotless and 
innocent, and yet suffering not only the unjust cruelties of men, 
but the just wrath of God his Father : the Lord ofLtfe^ and yet 
dying ! His excellency appears in the same things, and that he 
is the Lord of Life, God blessed for ever, equal with the Father ; 
the sparkling brightness of this precious Stone is no less than 
this, that he is the brightness of the Father's glory (Heb. i. 3) ; 
so bright, that men could not have beheld him appearing in 
himself ; therefore he vailed it with our flesh ; and yet through 
that it shined and sparkled so, that the Apostle St. John says 
of himself and of those others who had their eyes opened, and 
looked right upon him. He dwelt among us, and he had a tent 
like ours, and yet through that we saw his glory as the glory of 
the only 'begotten Son of God, full of grace and truth (John i. 14) 
— ^the Deity filling his human nature with all manner of grace 
in its highest perfection. — Leighion's Commentary on the First 
Epistle if Peter (chap. ii. ver. 6). 

Mark pride, however it may seem to soar aloft in profession 
at present, and you shall find it at last laid in the ditch of error 
or profaneness ; this is the bed God hath made for it, and it 
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nnitt lie there where Qod hatli appointed ite lodgiiiff. It tevny 
aeceaiary each men should be left to be bewildered, and so pvt 
to shame ; that when their uiiderstaQdliKg retums to them (if 
Ood have soch oiercy in store for them) Siey may, with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, bless the Most High, and acknowledge him at tbeit 
retorn, whom they neglected so unworthily at their setting forth. 
O ! take heed, therefore, of pride^ which will soon mnke thee a 
stranger at the throne of grace. Pride takes little delight ia 
begging ; it turns humble prayer iSor truth into a busy, stickling, 
aad ambitious disputing tixnat truth ; there is honour to be got 
here ; and thus many, to get a victory^ have lost truth ia the 
heat of the battle. Lay this deep in thine heart, that God, 
which gives an eye to see truth, must give a haad to hold it last 
when we have it : *^ Qua habemns ab eo, tenere non possumas 
sine eo." (Bern.) What we have from God, we cannot keep 
without God ; keep, therefore, thy acqumntance vrith God, or 
else truth will not keep her acquaintance long with thee. God 
is light ; thou art going into the dark as soon as thou turnett 
thy back upon him. We stand at better advai^age to find tratb, 
and keep it also, when devoutly praying for it, than fiercely 
wrangling and contending about it. Disputes royle the soul sad 
raise the diiat of passion ; prayer sweetly composeth the mind, 
and lays the passions which disputes draw forth; and I am sure 
a man may see further in a still clear day, than in a windy sod 
cloudy. When a person talks much, and resta little, we have 
great cause to fear his brain will not long hold ; and truly when 
a person shall be much in talking and disputing about tmtir, 
without a humble spirit in prayer to be led into it, Qod may 
justly punish that man's pride with a spiritual frenzy in his 
mind, that he shall not know error from truth**— 6«r»a2^ 

^' The soul of the diligent shall be made fat." (Prov. xiii. 4)* 
You are concerned fo» having no more grace. Wliat is the res- 
son ? Perhaps you are indolent, careless, and unlaithlial. Afld 
though you have no warrant, even for an hour, to live, yet ud^ 
reasonably you suppose you have time enough; therefore yoa 
are not serious, diligent, and fervent in prayer, for sufficient 
strength to be always prepared, and have boldness in deatk. 
No wonder if you do not immediately resist sin, that it grows 
strong, and you always are weak and discouraged. And bow 
can you expect to receive more grace, if yon do not faithfuUy 
improve what little you have ? If you would but diligently sod 
faithfully apply yourself to the word and prayer, God would 
certainly not be wanting on his part to fulfil his promises, and 
give you enough ; but not otherwise ; for it is well to be ob* 
served, that we must know it oace^ for all, that there is no such 
thing as making any progress in grace, and carrying our point, 
unless we are mindful of ourselves, watching and praying, against 
all sins, and whatever may be an hindrance, on the one haDd;r 
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and following with all diligence that which is good, and what 
may be a fartheraace, on &e other. It is not enoag^ to use 
some, but we most use all diligence ; and according aa our grace 
is increased, our diligence must increase also, sinee it goes^ 
against the stream. 

"Well to resirt the sinful power. 
Requires a strong restraint ; 
We most be watchful every hoiu*. 
And pray, but never faint." 

Bogatsky's Golden Hreatury. 



SONNETS BY WILLIAM PRESCOTT SPARKS, ESQ. 

DEVOTFONAL EXCITBMBNTS. 

Thx aids which heaven-directed Art supplies 
Glad is the heaven-aspiring soul to own. 
Of choral swell and pealing organ tone, 
To break the spell that on man's spirit lies. 
And bid it soar unfettered to the skies. 
Yet, in such high excitement, can the breast 
Yearning for that which fades not, find its rest. 
When with the sound too oft the influence dies ? 
Far more enduring hath the spirit of praise 
Been in my heart, from simplest melodies 
In some low village church, where artless lays 
By childhood sung, blent sweetly with the breeze. 
And Nature mingled with my gratefal prayer 
The perfume of wild flowers and summer air. 



WORSHir. 

O wondrous hour ! when heaven to earth comes down,. 

And God, in temples reared by human hands^ 

Revealed, and waiting to be gracious, stands ! 

Wouldst thou his favour should thy service own, 

To whom all thoughts are bare, all secrets known? 

Pause ere thou enter — at the threshold leave 

All chance desires thy fancy loves to weave, 

And bear before him this desire alone—* 

** Lord, lift thou up thy countenance on me !" 

So shall his grace, upon thy soul reflected. 

Thy light of life, thy hope's fulfilment be. 

And God shall with thee from the temple go ; 

While such as kneel with hearts to earth directed. 

Nought beyond earth shall either hear or see — 

Heaven a vain dream, God's worship empty show* 
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TRUST IN GOD. 

My soul would ever wait upon thee> Lord ! 
And through thy service seek its final rest ; 
Nor e'er, in conflict with its foes distress'd. 
When faint the light that shines upon thy word^ 
And small the aid thou seemst to afford. 
Would of the blessed thought be dispossess'd. 
That such as trust thee most do serve thee best. 
On faith begirt with darkness shall be pour'd 
The day-spring from on high, if to the end 
It waits, believes, and loves. The sunbright hour 
May paint, but night unseen sustains the flower ; 
And light from God's revealed face may send 
Joy to the soul ; but joy will last in heaven. 
If patience, hope, and.trust on earth be given. 

THB FAITHFUL SERVANT. 

The Master's voice hath called to thee, belov'd, 
Whom thou didst serve so long, and love so well ; 
And thou the sudden summons hast approv'd. 
And with a gentle smile bade earth farewell. 
Within his many-mansion'd house to dwell I 
Steadfast in all that thy high lot behoved. 
No fragment of thy life ungather'd fell. 
And hence thou couldst not be too soon removed. 
Blessed ! whose heart was open to receive 
The aid that kept thee fast at duty's side ; 
Leaving for nought the world could take or give 
The patient footsteps of the Crucified : 
Alive to God, ere thou with him didst live. 
And dead to earth before thy body died« 
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VILLAGE CHUKCHMAN. 



N0.LXX.3 OCTOBER, 1843. [Kev Shribs. 




Cat^eUral {m(tJtuttoi»* 



THE CHURCH IN WALES. 

(^Qmdudad/rim page 194). 

Altrovoh tlie Chareh of Rome eDdetvoored to force apon the 
Welsh clergy and laity those views which are peculiar to herself 
yet that atteinpt was vigorously resisted, and, in the main, effec- 
tnaUy withstood. 

The fojlowiag; prayers, which were used in the principality in 
the beginniDK of the fifteenthcentury,eitBb]Uh the orthodoxy of 
the Welsh Church:— 

"PBATEKS TO CHRIST. 

•"O Je»ii, who art the true liberty of the angels of the highest 
paradise, remember the sorrows which thou didst si^er, when 
alt thioe enemies, like savage lions, stood around thee, bearing 
falae witness agaioBt thee, rerillDg, buffeting thee, and spitting 
in thy face, ihamefally tnatiog thee in many ways, by word and 
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deed. O Lord Jesns Christ, for the sake of the many 8ufferiQg& 
inflicted on thee by thine enemies^ deliver me, I beseech thee» 
from mine enemies^ visible and invisible, and keep me under the 
ahadow of thy wings, that ao I may obtain protection and eternal 
salvation. Amen.' 

'" O Jesu, the only Son of the Father Most High, and the 
image of his existence, remember how lowly thou wast when 
thou saidst, Fhtherj into thy hand I commend mf spirit /and that 
though thou wast pure, yet was thine heart wholly broken, when 
with a loud cry thou didst proclaim the mystery of thy grace-^ 
It i» finished ! That thou didst redeem us by thy death, blessed 
Lord Jesus, I beseech thee, by the bitterness of thy death, as 
thou art the great King of heaven and earth, so guide me safely 
that I may resist my three enemies, the devil, the world, and 
the flesh :'and grant that I may live to thee, and be dead to 
them ; and take thou my spirit into thy protection, that so at 
my last hour I may attain to joy eternid. Amen.' 

'^ No doubt we shall be accused by some for having in the 
above extracts selected the moat orthodox passages in favour of 
the religion of the Welsh, without at the same time referring to 
their errors. We readily admit that shades of errors are discerni- 
ble in some of their productions ; but, whibt they generally 
exhibit such correct and scriptural views of the most important 
doctrines of the Gospel, we can hardly suppoae that they ever 
attached any real belief to those extravagancies. After the 
Papists had intruded into the churches of Wales, their super- 
stitions would in a degree naturally affect some of the population* 
Nevertheless, if, at the same time, we find them propounding 
doctrines at variance with Popery, we are satisfied that the spirit 
of their ancient Church was not yet extinct among them. Such 
was the spiritual darkness of those days, that the poor and op- 
pressed W^elsh could never have learned and promulgated the 
evangelical truths contained in their writings, if they had not 
kept themselves throughout as a distinct religious community. 
When we reflect that the Romish party made no attempt to 
subject them to martyrdom, notwithstanding their uneqmvocal 
exclamations against Popery, we infer that Sie hold of Protes- 
tantism in Wales was not inconsiderable. Passages occur in 
the writings of the Bards, which denote that RomaniHn, ao far 
from comprehending the whole popQlati<Ni, was, on the contrary,^ 
regarded as a mere exotic sect t for instance, David ap Gwilym 
addresses a nun thus — 

* For Mary's sake, cease from thy beads. 
And the religion of the monks </ Rome/ 

*^ And in another poem on ^ Lent,' he says— < 

' The man with the beads 
Is a religious anchorite yy*om jffome.*. 
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' Perhaps die Archbishop of Canterbury had this circumstance 
inTieWt when, in the articles sent to Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, 
A.D. 1281, he declares England, as distinguished from Wales, to 
be ' under the special protection of the see of Rome/ Indeed, 
that eminent Welsh clergyman, John Kent, appears to have 
protested no less earnestly against Popery between the years 
1420 and 1470, than Martin Luther did a century later ; yet, 
notwithstanding his clerical function, no cognizance was taken 
of his conduct. His enemies doubtlessly ' feared the people, 
for all held John as a prophet/ "* 

It is not improbable that the " live coal " which kindled the 
grand Reformation was taken " from off tbe altar " of the ancient 
British Church. Wickliffe may have first imbibed his religious 
principles in Wales, for, according to |pme, he was subsequently 
induced to take refuge from the persecution of his enemies, in 
the county of Monmouth, where also was situated the favourite 
abode of his patron. John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Whe- 
ther this be so or not, one thing is quite clear, namely, that the 
Welsh, or ancient British Church, nobly resisted the encroach- 
ments of Popery, both on her discipline and doctrine, down to 
the reign of Henry VIII., when the English, who had been 
waiting for an opportunity, united with the Welsh in claiming 
their ancient independence, and unequivocally decided that " the 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England/' 

St. David's was constituted a metropolitan see of the British 
Church in the sixth century. The other Welsh sees, Llandaff, 
Bangor, and St. Asaph, were suffragans to it. When it lost 
its metropolitan rank, it became, together with those three, suffra- 
gan to the see of Canterbury. The original seat of the archbishop 
was at Caerieon, which was removed to St. David's somewhere 
between a.d. 550 and 609, when St. David held the see. As to 
the cathedrals before the present, nothing is recorded, firown 
Willis states, "that in the year 1176, when Peter de Leia became 
Inshop of the see, the cathedral had been so much ruined by the 
incursions of the Danes and other pirates, that it was thought 
right to take it down and rebuild it,'' which this bishop accord- 
ingly did. In 1180 he commenced a new one on its site, finished 
by his successor, and also dedicated it to St. Andrew and St. 
David, which forms the larger part of the present cathedral. It 
is cruciform, consisting of a nave, with aisles extending nearly 
the whole length of the building, a choir and chancel, north and 
sonth tmnsepts, and a tower rising from the intersection of the 
nave and transepts, and snnnounted by pinnades at the angles* 

* ** The Cfanrch of England independent of the Churvh Qf R99« 
In all Ages.** London: Psintei; 
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Compared with most of our English cathedrals, St. David's is 
not worthy of a name, though it contains many features of 
ardiitectural interest. 

The dimensions are as follows : — 



Length from E. to W 290 

Length of nave 1 24 

Length of choir and space beyond it 80 

Length of transept 120 

Breadth 76 

Height 46 

Height of tower . . t 127 

The present Bishop is the Right Rev. Connop Thirlwall, D.D.y 
consecrated a.d. 1840. • 



THE COLLECT FOR PEACE. 

Bt the evangelical prophet Isaiah the Redeemer of the world 
was announced as the " Prince of Peace :" when attendant 
angels proclaimed his advent in the flesh, it was with the promise 
of *' peace on earth, good- will towards men :" and in his last 
conversation with his disciples, this was, as it were, the Lord's 
dying legacy, " Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you." 

After such a commendation from Him to whom all things are 
naked and open, it is but right that we should include amongst 
our earliest and most earnest prayers, when assembled in the 
sanctuary, a petition for the boon to which so great a distinction 
is attaclied. In the words of Bishop Sparrow, our blessed 
Saviour " prayed for peace, paid for peace, wept for it, bled for 
it. Peace should therefore be dear to us ; all kinds of peace» 
outward peace and all : for if there be not a quiet and peaceable 
life, there will hardly be godliness and honesty." So strongly 
impressed were the early Christians with the importance of such 
a supplication, that, according to St. Chrysostom, the Greek 
Church prayed thrice for peace in the daily service ; and the 
custom of the Latin Church was to pray for the same blessing 
twice. The collect for peace which we use in the morning ser* 
vice is taken, with a little expansion of the sentiment, from the 
'^ Sacramentary" of Gregory Uie Great, written more than 1,200 
years ago. 

** I make peace," saith the Lord, by the mouth of Isaiah 
(xlv. 7) ; and by St Paul (2 Cor. ziii. 11) he is called the God 
of love and peace : it is, therefore, in strict adherence to the 
language of Scripture that we call upon God as the author of 
peace and lover of concord. In whatever point of view we 
xegard this inestimable blessing, Grod will be found to be the 
author of it For national} pr social, or domestic peace, we 
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look to the iafluence of the grace of Him who ^^ maketh men to 
be of one mind." If mankind were abandoned by him to the 
workings of their own natural tempers, we might say with the 
apostle, " without are fightings, within are fears." 

But in a more important sense still is God the author of peace. 
Man by transgression had estranged himself from Him, and 
everlasting banishment from his presence must of necessity be 
the doom of the offending creature ; but through the influence 
of redeeming love, that wall of separation has been broken down 
— " being justified by faith, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." Through the power of his grace we 
lay down the arms of our rebellion, and submit ourselves to his 
mild sceptre, and thenceforward peace regains her throne in the 
believing heart.* 

In no less agreement with the terms of God's holy word is the 
language of the collect which follows — ^^in knowledge of whom 
standeth our eternal life." " This (says our Saviour himself) is 
life eternal, that they may know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent." It is right that we should 
have just apprehensions of the holiness and the justice of God, 
that we may dread to offend by the commission of sin, which 19 
80 hateful to him, and against which his wrath is so positively 
revealed ; but it is in his attribute of love, in the exercise of hia 
grace in Christ, that it most nearly concerns us to know him. 
" I, even I, am the Lord ; and beside me there is no Saviour." 
In experimental acquaintonce, therefore, with him who died for 
all, stands our hope of everlasting life. Not to know that 
Saviour, or only to know him by the formality of mere< outward 
profession, is to ensure the alternative of what a true faith in his 
blood has purchased— eternal death. 

In the collect before us it is correctly stated, that the service 
of God is perfect freedom. The service of sin, Satan, and the 
world is the heaviest bondage — a galling chain, an oppressive 
yoke, too grievous to be borne ; but in the service of God there 
is freedom from the upbraidings of conscience — an exemption 
from the terrors of despair. There is also joy and delight in the 
performance of the duties which the service of God requires : the 
Sabbath is a season of rejoicing to the believing spirit, and the 
services of the sanctuary are a refreshment and comfort to the 
soul. But in making this acknowledgment in the scriptural 
words of our liturgy, how earnestly does it become every wor- 
shipper to consider whether his heart responds to the sentiment 
which his lips pronounce. The listless look, the unconcerned 
demeanour, the unhumbled spirit, the formal, voiqeless act of 
prayer, do in reality bespeak the absence of that feeling which 
constitutes the perfect freedom of the refreshing service of God. 

In supplicating our heavenly Father, in the words of this 

• Rev. T. T. Biddulph. 
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excellent and comprehensive prayer, for bis defence and socconr 
in every season of peril, we profess oarselvcs to be his humble 
servants. In tbe temper of the renewed Christian there is en- 
grafted that meekness and humility which ever makes him fael 
distrustful of himself, and to rest his hopes of acceptaooe and 
salvation only upon the free and undeserved mercy of his God. 
When conscious of our weakness, we will pray with the greater 
fervency to the fountain of strength : throwing ourselves wholly 
upon God and his grace, we will give him the glory of all the 
peace and joy of which we are allowed to be made partakers. 

Exposed every day and hour to the most fearful perils^— perib 
against which the most righteous of the old time were not always 
able to stand— we shall discern and acknowledge the appro* 
priateness of tbe petition, that God would defend as in all as- 
saults of our enemies. Not from their assaults, becaose it is 
often good for us to be tried and aiBieted ; trouble, sorrow, need, 
sickness, and other adversity, are necessary for the parificatioB 
of our carnal hearts. But we pray for his almi^ity defence m 
those assaults, that when they do overtake us, when " the enemy 
Cometh in like a flood," *' the Spirit of the Lord may iiit up a 
standard against him." 

And not only do we pray for deliveranoe from danger whtt it 
comes, but we pray also against the apprehension of it— -"that w» 
may not fear the power of any adversaries." Although tiiere be 
continually about us that apprehension which will induce watch- 
fulness and caution, it will never in the real Christian degene* 
nte into slavish terror : " perfect love castedi out fear;" and he 
will, strong in the defence of the Lord God, go forth to every 
encounter willing and able to " fight die good fig^t of faith." 
Surely, stedfastly, trusting in his defence, he fointa not, nor is 
weary with the duration of the combat ; bat severe as may be 
the passing trial, he confides in the promise of final victory. 

In the petitions which we offer to the throne of grace in the 
words of our inestimable Liturgy, we are never permitted to over- 
look the source from which oar help is derived and oar huope 
Cometh : through the might of Jesus Christ our Lord we are 
taag^t to look for our deliverance in danger, and for an answer 
to our prayers. Established in that faith, "who sh^ lay any- 
thing to the chaige of God's elect ? Who shall separate oa from 
the love of Christ?" " In all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us." 

Such is the scriptural tenor of the collect for peace, as aaed in 
the morning service ; the corresponding prayer aSfc evening service 
embraces substantially the same petitions, refeiting, however, 
more particularly to inward peace — ^to a freedom of conacieace 
from the alarm which a sense of unforgiven sin most indnee. 
In this e&cellent prayer we are taught to supplicate that blessing 
from God, as the author of '^ all holy desires, all good counsels, 
and all just works ;'>" and in petitioning for peace we are in- 
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«tracted to regard it as a boon " which the world cannot give," 
and which, blessed be God, the world, with all its chances and 
changes, can never take away. 

Yet it is only they whose *' hearts are set to obey God's com* 
mandments " — who are fixed and resolved to do his will — who 
can hope or expect this completeness of inward peace. What* 
ever may be our condition in the world, we cannot expect to 
^* pass our time in rest and quietness/' unless we are possessors 
of that genuine faith which is evidenced by an obedience to the 
law of God ; and all our hope of acceptance, and of the peace 
with which it is accompanied, is, as we are instructed in this 
collect to acknowledge, ** through Jesus Christ our Saviour." 

But while we pray for peace, we must be lovers of peace our* 
selves ; our feelings and conduct must agree with the petitions 
which we offer up. In the meek spirit of Christianity, we must, 
** as much as in us lies, live peaceably with all men ;" and by 
obeying the will of God, imitating the example of Christ, and 
following them otions of the Holy Spirit, we will ensure that 
reconciliation with the Triune Majesty which constitutes the 
only bond of earthly peace — the only hope of ** quietness and 
fissurance for ever." C. R. 



THE CHURCHWARDEN. 

ffHX OFFICX OF CHUaCHWAEDBN — IS IT NOT AN HONOUKABLX 

OFFICE ? 

It is an ancient and an honourable olfice to which you are 
oalled as the constituted guardians of the sanctuary ; and much as 
I have heard of the spirit and purpose which has here and there 
dictated the recent election of churchwardens, I will not suffer 
myself to conceive so ill of any of you as to suppose you can 
tiave so belied your solemn declarations before God and his Church 
as. to be parties to any such stipulation as has been reported of 
you. Every principle of charity and respect forbids my believ- 
ing that you would so trifle with the solemnities of truth and 
duty as to take office on the understanding, whether tacit or ex- 
pressed^ which has been injuriously vaunted of you — the under- 
standing that you would evade its sacred obligations and make 
your trust a nullity. This would be to tread in the steps of the 
worst of men in the worst of times, in the ancient commonwealth 
of Israel, of whom inspired testimony has recorded to their 
shame, that they " sold themselves to work wickedness." Gen- 
tlemen, there are difficulties incident to every place and relation 
among men. They are part of the discipline by which it has 
seemed good to the Divine wisdom to try our principles and to 
prove our faithfulness in His service. If, in the execution of 
your duty as churchwardens, you should have to encounter such, 
yoa will only aggravate their painfulness by seeking or consent- 
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ing to evade them. The closer you keep to your declared vows, 
as registered this day withio the hallowed precincts of God's 
house, the greater the security for your peace. If there is any- 
thing obnoxious in asking for a rate, the fault is not with you ; 
you are not responsible for that. You are not the framers, you 
are simply the administrators of the law. The parishioners 
may blame the Ecclesiastical Courts, as having fastened this 
bu^en upon them. Were it even so, the fault is in no way with 
you. But you will do well to rectify this misconception ; to 
tell them that the burden of which they complain does not rest 
on ecclesiastical law, but on what in all other matters they are 
wont to respect — on custom ; on the common law of England ; 
on multiplied, and various, and successive statutes. NeiUier is 
it, you may tell them, an obligation of yesterday, but one ac- 
knowledged by a long line of authorities, from the reign of 
Edward I. to the present day — from before the time of Lord 
Coke to the judges at this hour. Whether or not it is expedient 
tliat it should be modified or repealed, is totally a different 
question, which we may be well content to leave to the determi- 
nation of the Legislature ; and I for my part should rejoice to see 
the Legislature occupied in its equitable and final adjustment. 
But so long as it exists, it must be vindicated and upheld, or we 
shall establish a principle easily transferred to other, whether 
real or imaginary, grievances — a principle, however, incompatible 
with the maintenance of civil society — a principle subversive of 
all rule and government in the State — a principle which would 
virtually place the law at the caprice of political or sectarian 
hostility, and abandon it to the precarious favour and respect of 
every man's private judgment. — From Archdeacon Mtugrave't 
Charge, delivered in June, 1842. 



ADVANTAGES OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 



C Abridged from Taylor's " Life of Heber^'J. 

Heber's solicitude for the welfare of his parishioners was not 
confined to the relief of their temporal wants ; he was deeply 
interested in the promotion of their best, their eternal interests; 
Wisely considering the importance of education to the young, he 
instituted a school in the village of Hodnet, provided suitable 
teachers, and gave as much time to it as he thought desirable. 

Amongst the many instances of the good resulting from these 
labours was the following interesting case :— An old man resided 
in the parish who had been a notorious poacher nearly all his 
life, and who, through the combined influence of his irregular 
habits and depraved associates, had settled dovni into an irre*- 
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ligious old age. He was a widower, had sunrived all his chil- 
dren, and shunned all society. The sole inmate of his cottage 
was a grandchild, in whom were bound up all the sympathies 
of his rugged nature, and on whom he lavished the warmest 
caresses. When he permitted little Philip to attend the rector's 
school, some one expressed surprise at this unaccountable depar- 
ture from his usual line of conduct. *'*Whynot? (was the old 
man's reply) ; do you think I wish Philip to be as bad as myself? 
I am Hack enoughy God knotoB !*' He was shortly taken ill and con- 
fined to his room ; his complaint was a very painful one, and 
might probably be of long continuance. A neighbour suggested 
lliat his little grandson should read to him. At first he listened 
languidly and carelessly^-by and by, however, with more interest 
nntil he became deeply concerned for his soul. Convictions of 

Siilt flashed on his mind, and he anxiously desired to see Mr. 
eber. Immediately on hearing, the rector paid him a visit. 
As the old man lay on his bed near the trellised window of his 
cottage, the marked lines of his naturally hard and coarse 
countenance were strongly developed by the strong light which 
fell upon him. Aged and enfeebled as he was, he seemed fullv 
alive to what was passing, ^^ and I had (says an eye-witness) 
leisure to mark the intense anxiety with which he gazed on his 
spiritual comforter, weighing every word which fell from his lips. 
The simple phraseology of Heber's style,^the facility he possessed 
of making himself understood by the poor, and the manner in 
which he delicately, but faithfully and affectionately, adverted 
to the fundamental points of our holy religion, struck me forci- 
bly ; while little Philip stood on the other side of the bed, his 
hand locked in his grandfather's, his bright blue eye dimmed 
with tears, looking anxiously from one face to another, evidently 
aware that some misfortune awaited him, though unconscious to 
what extent." 

Soon after this the old man died, in a state of mind so calm, 
so penitent and resigned, that, said Heber, ** I feel myself cheered 
in my labours whenever I think of it." 

Heber officiated at the funeral ; and, says the narrator, " I 
shall never forget, I never wish to forget — if I were cast to-mor- 
row on a desert island it is one of the few things I should wish 
to remember of the world I had left behind me — the air, the 
manner, the look, the expression of hope, and holy joy, and stead* 
fast confidence, which lit up Heber's countenance as he pro- 
nounced the passage in our excellent ritual, ' O Father, raise us 
from the death of sin into the life of rishteousness, that when 
we shall depart this life we may rest in wee, as our hope ia thU 
our brother doih.'" H. 
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TH£ BLESSED COMMUNICANTS. 

Oft at '* the table spread" 

They were partaken sweety 
And Xqv'A, dirough faith, their vows 

Sincerdy to complete. 

Oft did they kneel and pray. 

Where many a one before 
Devoted to his God 

Had been — tho' now no more t 

Oft had they witness'd love 

In many a token ther»— 
And joyous 'twas to them 

God's power to dedaze ! 

Bat now their faithful times 

Are long for ever past^ 
Yet the blessing that vras theirs 

Joy o'er their death- beds east. 

Reader ! art thou a man 

Of faith and prayer like these? 
On ! — ^in thy prowess, on I 

And seek'thy God to please* 

What if thou rest not now. 

At last true rest shall ba 
Eternal as the climes 

In which the saints shaU be I 

Dost thou neglect thy God ? 

Amend ! — or else be sure 
Thy recreant hopes shall fail. 

While better ones endure. 

Redemption, then, the chief of the works of God, is begun, 
carried on, and completed by grace. Every part of it, from its 
commencement in the councils of eternity, to its ultimate eon- 
summation in the everlasting blessedness and glory of tiie re- 
deemed, when the top-stone shall be brought forth wiui shoulinga, 
cryinff ** Grace, grace, unto it Y* originates in grace, and is ap- 
pliedby graces— the free unmerited favour of God. The believer 
is elected by grace (Rom. iv. 5). He is predestinated to his 
adoption, to the praise of grace (Eph. i. 5, 6). He is called by 
grace (Gal. i. 15). He believes through grace (Acts xviii. 27)* 
He has redemption and forgiveness by grace (Eph. i. 7). , He is 
just^ed by grace (Rom. iii. 24 ; Titus in. 7). He is, in all re* 
speetSy under grace (Rom. vi. 14). He is what he is by grace 
(1 Cor. XV. 10). He serves God by grace (Heb. xii. 28). He 
laboure in the service of God by gsace- ^Heb. xiii. 9). He hss 
Ids conversation in the world by grace (2 Cor. i. 12). His heart 
is established by grace (Heb. xiii. 19). He is upheld by grace 
(2 Cor. xii. 19). He is an heir of grace (1 Peter iii» />• He has 
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good hope tbroagh grace (2 Thess. ii. 16). His reward is by 
grace (Rom. iv. 4). Grace shall be brought to hhn at the rev^ 
lation of Jesus Christ (1 Peter i. 1 3^. The grace of Grod bringc- 
etfa salTation to him, and teacheth nim (Titiis fi. 11). In one 
wofdy he is saved by grace (Eph. ii. 5'8>. Such is the operation 
of grace in respect to those wno are the sabjects of it, for whom 
it was from eternity deposited in their glorious Head. He " hath 
aaved us and called us with an holy callings not according to 
our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was giTen to us in Christ Jesus before the world began ** (2 Tim. 
i. 9)« And by him we have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stan<!^ and rejoice in tiie hope of the glory of God. 
Thus, as sin hath reigned unto death, even so grace hi^h reigned 
through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord* 
And he v^o does not know that the righteousness of God ig; 
to them that believe, a " gift," a *♦ free fptt/* a " gift by grace • 

S>m. ▼. 15-17)9 and who has not received that righteousnestf, 
neither part nor lot in the great salvation. He is a debtor 
to do the whole law, and is under the curse. He is opposed to 
the solemn declaration of the Spirit of God-—''' the wages of sin 
is death ; but the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." — Haldime'w Evidmeei^ second edition. 

From the scheme of man's redemption we learn that sin must 
be something far more hatefttl in its nature, something of a 
deeper malignity^ than is generally understood* It eould be no 
hieonsideraUe evil that could reqnire such a remedy as the 
hnauliaikioD of the second Person in the Godhead* It is not ta 
he supposed that any light cause could move the merciful FatW 
<tf the universe to eipoae even an ionoeent man to umnerited 
sufferings. What must be the enormity of that guilt which 
God's mercy could not pardon till the only-begotten Son of 
God had undergone its punishment I How great asust be the 
load of crime which eould find no adequate atonement till te 
Son of God descended from the bosom of the Father, clothed 
himself with fledi, and, being formed in lashion as a man,, sub- 
mitted to a life of hardship and contaapt, to a death of igno- 
miny and pain I God hath warned us that the enquiry into 
every man's conduct will be pnUir^ Christ Masself the Judge; 
^ whole race of man and the whole aagefic host spectatois of 
ths awful scene. Befoi e that assembly every man's good deeds 
will be declared, and hu oMMt seoet sins dedared^ As no 
elevation of rank will then give a title to rt^ect, so no obscurity 
of condition shall exclude thejastfrcm public hononr, or screen 
the gaUty from public shame* The sentence of evcsy num wiU 
^ pronounced by Him who cannot be merciful to those who 
«hidl have willingly sold thtmsdves to that abject bondage from 
whidk he died to purchase their redemptioih ; who, nevertheless^ 
iHiving felt the power of templatiooy knows how to pity them 
that have been tempted ; by Him, on whose mercy contrite 
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frailty may rely— whose anger hardened impenitence must 
dread. To heighten the solemnity and terror of the business, 
the Judge will visibly descend from heaven, the shout of the 
archangels and the trumpet of the Lord will thunder through 
the deep, the dead will awake« the glorified saints will be caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air, while the wicked will in vain 
call upon the mountains and the rocks to cover them. It may 
he said of the Holy Spirit what Christ has said of other spirits, 
<< by his fruits ye shall know him." '' The fruit of the Spirit is 
love ;" love of God from a just sense of his perfections, love of 
man as created in the image of God ; — "joy i" a mind un- 
troubled and serene amidst all the discouragements and vexa- 
tions of the world ;-— " peace ;" a disposition and endeavour to 
live peaceably with all men ; — " long-suffering ;" a patient ea 
durance of the evil qualities and evil practices of men ; — " gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance :'' these are the fruits 
by which the Spirit of God is known. This holy habit of the 
floul, turning fiY>m the things that are seen, and looking forward 
to the things invisible, is the undoubted work of the Holy 
Spirit. — Buhop Horsley. 

NO. X.'^^HB VILLAOB WEDDING. 

It is almost impossible to form an opinion of marriages as they 
are often conducted in large towns. If there be but one parish 
church in the place, the crowds that attend on these occasions 
make it almost impossible to preserve that decency and order 
during the service which are required . The attendants, too, often 
come from the public-house to church half drunk, and as soon 
as the marriage is over they go back again to spend the day in 
all kinds of revelry. How desirable is it to correct or check 
such evils ! The clergy cannot do it, because the parties are not 
known to them. Others are too busy to attend to such matters, 
so the practice continues, and the evils are incalculable. 

A village wedding, however, presents a more gratifying scene. 
The young persons about to be married are generally well knovm 
to the inhabitants. The banns having been published, the day 
of marriage being duly appointed, a decent company of the friends 
assemble in a neat sort of dress, and thus they go to the church. 
The sight, not being common, draws together many of the vil- 
lagers, who go to see and hear what is going forward. The 
clergyman is ready : all is solemnity. The service proceeds, 
and Uie bridal party afterwards go home. There is no noise nor 
confusion: all things are as they should be. A couple of 
human beings enter upon a new course of life : a new family is 
formed, in which God is to be glorified, and society is much in- 
terested. We will give a sketch of a village wedding at Critom 
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John Thompson and Ann Webb were bronght np in the vil* 
lage school. The parents of each were day-labourers. The 
young people had borne very good characters as servants in two 
farm-houses. They had both money in the village savings'-bank* 
Being from their childhood in the habit of going to church every 
Sabbath-day, God had blessed them with health, peace, and 
prosperity. They were now upwards of twenty-five years old. 
lliey rented a small and neat cottage, into which they were about 
to enter and reside. John had the prospect of continuing as the 
first servant on his master's farm ; and Ann was such a favour- 
ite with the respectable females of Criton that she was to be 
employed as a getter-up of linen. She was such a neat body 
that everybody respected her at first sight. 

The old people, the parents of both, wished them to remain 
single a few years longer, that they might save more money, and 
thus have better prospects in the world. John and Ann, however, 
thought that as ^' marriage was honourable in all," they were 
old enough to enjoy its comforts and to undergo its labours. 
The banns were accordingly published, and the wedding-day 
was fixed. The cottage was ready, plainly furnished, without 
drawing out much from the savings'-bank. They remembered 
the good instructions of the Common Prayer ; they acted " dis- 
creetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God.'' 

So when the day arrived, they and their parents, and a few 
friends of both sexes, met at the house of Ann's father and 
mother, where they listened to the old man reading a chapter in 
the Bible and praying for God's blessing upon the intended pro- 
ceedings of the day. This was as it should be. All were quite 
agreeable to the match. There was nothing to be ashamed of* 
They had been acquainted from their childhood, and so knew 
each other's temper. They had no need of ale to raise their 
spirits ; they trusted in that God who promised to bless all them 
that act according to his blessed will. 

Now let us follow six couples down to the village church. 
There was no noise, laughing, and giggling : all were cheerful- 
all were *' merry and wise." The good old clerk had put all 
things ready in the church, and he was waiting in the church- 
yard. The good pastor was also as punctual to his time for the 
poor as he had been a few days before for the lord of the manor. 
Thus assembled before the holy table, they " pledged their troth 
either to other," and were " pronounced to be man and wife to- 
gether, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 
The prayers were offered up, and the charge given by their 
beloved friend and minister, in that solemn, yet sweet manner, 
that made a deep impression on the minds of all present. 

As soon as the services were done, the bells rung a merry 
peal. The friends of the bride and bridegroom had, unknown 
to them, and out of respect for them, contributed their mites to 
pay the ringers. 
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When the coaeh arriTed in the village, the fbnr young cinxples 
laoanted the roof, and were driven oiFto the netghbonring town 
to spend the day. There they saw some cnriostties, and they 
dined together, partaking of a temperate, sober, and fmgal meaL 
They soon left &e town after dinner by the coach, and returned 
all home as <»derly and qoietly, yet joyfnlly, as good sense and 
the Scripture taught them. When tea was taken in the cottage 
John's father read and prayed ; after which the new married 
couple were left in their own home by the party, each of whom 
west to their own abodes. 

The following Sunday John and Ann went together to church, 
and both recei^ the Lord's Supper, according to the pious in- 
junction of the Church. They continued in well-doing for nmny 
years, and they brought up a family ^ in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord," without any'diarge to the parish. They 
are now enjoying a peaceful old age, ripe for eternal life. 

Why may not every man and woman in England be as good 
and happy as John and Ann ? The Bible shows them the way to 
be 80# May every reader learn it from his Bible, and pray for 
iprace to follow it ! 

August 28, 1843. W. M. 



" '^Anofher pff«ciow muk of the geBnineneas of Ms leUgfon was Ills bowfag 
with entire reverence to fhe lupreBie authority of dirine revelatiea. This trai 
etriUngly apparent from the time when he flnt knew its Tsine by eocpeKleMe^ 
by his w»^ir<ng it his ahnost exclusiTe stody as a iweparation for prneftbing, mA 
by his daily devotion to it till his death. He had ne favourite dogma, no ^f^'T** 
ef the imagination, no theoretical speculation or practical views» which he was 
not ready to dlsoard at once, Kf they were seen to clash in the least with (be 
Scriptures of truth. These were his chart, his pole-star, his * light shining fn a 
dark place, to which he did well to take heed.' He opened them with Oe doci- 
lity of a child, and drank in * the sincere milk of the word" withexviiait»ic^iu 
To him they were ' more precious than gold, sweeter than honey, «"»^"«*^*y 
highly priaed than Ms necessary food.* And in this love and reverence for tbe 
Asrxptnres may be seen the reaaon why, constituted as he was, he was never led 
astray by the pride of opinion, never drawn into ensnaring errors by his salieot 
imagination. Every thouf^t, sentiment, fiuicy, and oi»nion, was daify i ai letifld 
bythevrordof God. It was this steadfast adherence to his rale thei kept htosia 
« the goed and ri^t way.' **— ^ Memoir qfthe Bev, Edward Fajfton, 



THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHlf. 

7^ First Epistle of SL John. 

This Epiatle was written a.d. 6S or 69. Independently of hit- 
iorictU or nttemal testimony, we have the strongest iniemal 
evidence that it was written by the apostle John, in the close 
scsemUanee of its sei^mests and expressions to those of his 
Gospel. It was written by the apostle, either jnst before die 
destruction of Jerusalem, or, aa others suppose, when full 0{ 



mrs, after the dnth of the other apoatles. Heretietof vaiiMM 
Unds bcg;tui to abonad. Some denied that Christ had In realitjr 
come ID the flesh, and userted that he was manifested in ap- 
pearanee only. TbeKtheapoctle attacked in a pointed maDoer; 
■sd in to 6oiug, gives ni eiteaded views of Chnst aa the Son of 
God. 

J%e Seetnd Mpitlie i/ SI. Jo\n. 

This, u welt as the following Epistle, was no doubt writtaa 
by the penoa whose name it bears, and Aat perBoo.the apostle 
St. John. It iB addressed to an eminent Chnstlan matron — die 
ZaSg Electa, whom the apostle commends for her virtnoas aad 
rriigiona edncatioa of her chrldren, and who is exhorted to 
ibide ia Ae doctrine of Christ, to peraeiere in the truth, and 
carefDlly to afoid the delosions of false teachers. This lady 
is exhorted particalarly to beware of those who denied the incat- 
sation of Christ. 

Tht Third Epitlh tff SI. John. 

This Epistle waa written to Gaius.orCaius, of Corinth, whoni 
St. t^uil calls his " hott, and the hiutqf the whole Church" (Rom. 
xn. 23). The apostle was desirous to encourage him in helping 
fbrward some missions among the Gentiles. The general scope 
of this Epistle is to commend Gains' steadfastness in the faiu^ 
and his general hospitality, especially to the ministers of Christ ; 
To caution him against the ambitious and turbulent practices of 
IKotrephea, and to recommend Demetrius to his friendship, n- 
ftnriiig what he further had to say to a personal interview. 




SHie Zitncg;. 

[Fnm 'WhtatliT'i RdBstki on tha COnunoa PrsjH]. 

nn VOKH o> sai,w(iTnATioi( or xA.tK!Motrr. 

Sect. II.— Qf Me Prefim a»d Charge, and the itvtral tmptdi- 

meafi Ai JtfoMnMXqr, 

The PRBFAca— " Ikarfy beloved, we or« gaihatd logttktr 

Iter*." ^e., represents the action we are about to be of so divine 

an origiDRj, of so high a nature, ;;and of snch iaflaite concern- 
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ment to all mankind, that they are not only vain and imprudent, 
bat even void of shame, who will not lay aside their levity, and 
be composed npon so serioos and solemn an occasion. And to 
prevent any misfortune which the two parties might rashly oi 
perhaps inconsiderately run into by means of their marriage, 
the minister charges the congregation, "If they know any just eoMe 
why they may not be lawfuUy joined together, that they do now 
declare it," before this holy bond be tied, since afterwards their 
discovering of it will tend perhaps more to the prejudice than to 
the relief of the parties. 

The CHAROB— " I require and charge you both,** ^. But though 
others are first called upon to discover the impediments (if any 
such be known), as being most likely to reveal them ; yet the 
parties themselves are charged, in the next place, as being most 
concerned to declare them ; since, should there afterwards ap- 
pear any just impediment to their marriage, they must either 
necessarily live together in a perpetual sin, or be separated for 
ever by an eternal divorce. Besides which, by a provincial 
canon of our Church under Archbishop Stratford, in the year 
1342 (the l6th of Edward III.)« if the parties that marry are 
conscious of any impediment they incur excommunication ^mo 
facto. 

The iMPBDiMBNTS which'they are solemnly charged to reveal 
are those which are specified in the fifty-second canon of our 
Church, viz., 1, a preceding marriage or contract, or any contro- 
versy or suit depending upon the same ; 2, conaanguinity or 
qjffinity ; and 3, want of the coneent of their parents or guardians^ 

Rubric qfter the Charge. 

If any of the impediments above-mentioned are alleged, and 
the person that declares it *^ will be bound, and sufficient sureties 
with him to the parties, or else put in a caution (to the fuU value 
qf such charges as the persons to be married do thereby sustain) to 
prove his allegation ; then the solemnization must be deferred until 
such time as the truth be tried/' But if no impediment be atteged, 
the curate is to proceed in manner and form as the next section 
will declare. 

(7b 5e continued). 



MiittUmtu* 



UNITBD WORSHIP. 

If you would unite a multitude, it must be upon the broad 
foundation of that wherein they all agree ; you must not put into 
their mouths a confession of sins to which they cannot all plead 
guilty, or a petition for mercies they do not all require, or a 
tiianksgiving for gifts they have not all received. And as to the 
unbending rigour of a prescript form, which suits not itself to 
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times and seasons, are not our merits always, in general, the 
same ? Is there a time when we have it not to sav, we are 
" miserable sinners," with " no health in us ?" — ^when we have 
not to supplicate, " Spare thy people, good Lord, whom thou hast 
redeemed with thy most precious blood V — when we have not to 
offer our " most hearty thanks for creation, preservation, and all 
the blessings of this life," and for *' inestimable love in the re- 
demption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ?" — when we 
ought not to make ^^ intercessions for kings, and for all that are 
in authority," and " for all men ?" The grand materials, if I 
may so speak, of worship, do not vary so long as we are in the 
same world, subject to the same passions and infirmities, opposed 
by the same enemies, with the same merciful Father ready in 
Christ Jesus to supply our need : the great materials of worahip 
cannot vary till faith shall end in vision, and hope be lost in en- 
joyment, and the Church, militant no longer, shall be radiant 
with the splendid glories of the new Jerusalem. — Rev, J", Ayre on 
ihe Eapediency of a Prescript Form of fVorahip. 

It seems that Dr. Plaintext's idea about the Christian year, 
or Church Calendar, agrees with what one of the greatest and 
best men whom our Church has possessed thought upon the 
subject. For we find in a sermon of Bishop Hall's (preached 
before Charles I., at Whitehall, on Whit-Sunday, 1640 — two 
hundred years ago last Whit- Sunday) the following passage. 
Dr. Plaintext's lecture, our readers will remember, was given in 
the ViUage Churchman for December. "If ve mark it, your 
YtTj calendar, so as the wisdom of the Church hath contrived 
it, IS a notable catechism. And surely if the plain man would 
but ply his almanack well, that alone would teach him Gospel 
enough to show him the history of his Saviour. If one day 
teach another, all days would teach him. There should he see 
his blessed Saviour's conception annunciated by the angel, 
March 25 ; forty weeks after that he should see him bom of th« 
Virgin accordingly, at the Feast of the Nativity. Eight days 
after that, circumcised — on New Year's day : then visited and 
adored by the sages, in the Epiphany : then presented in the 
temple, in the Day of Purification : then tempted and fasting 
forty days in Lent. He should see him ushered in by his fore- 
runner, the holy Baptist, six months before his nativity, attended 
by his twelve apostles, in their several ranks ; and Tliomas the 
last, for his unbelief. And at last, after infinite and beneficial 
miracles, he should see him making his Maundy with his dis- 
ciples on the Thursday, and crucified on Good Friday ; he 
should see that, on Easter morning, God the Father raises up his 
Son Jesus from the dead (Acts v. 30) ; and on Ascension-day 
God the Son mounts up to heaven in glory (Acts i. 9) ; on 
Whit-Sunday God ihe Holy Ghost descends upon the apostles 
(Acts ii. 3-4} ; and his belief in all these summed up in the 
blessed Trinity, on the Sunday following. 
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VOURNINO. 

Monming among the aBcients was expressed by very different 
^ngns, as by tearing their clothes, wearing sackcloth, laying 
-aside crowns and other ensigns of honour. Thus Plutarch, in 
his "Life of Cato," relates, that from the time of his leaving the 
•eity with Pompey, he neither shared his head, nor, as usual, 
wore the crown or garland. A public grief was sometimes 
testified by a general fast. Among the Romans, a year of 
monming was ordained, by law, for women who had lost their 
husbands. In public mourning, the shops of Rome wereahut 
ap ; the senators laid aside their legislatire robes, the eonBols 
aat in a lower seat than usual, and the women put aside all 
their ornaments. The colours of the dress, or habit, worn to 
-signify grief, are different in different countries. In Europe^ 
the ordinary colour for mourning is black ; in China, it is whiteu 
« colour that was the mourning of the ancient Spartan and 
Roman ladies ; in Turkey, it is blue, or violet ; in Eygpt, 
.yellow ; in Ethiopia, brown, and kings and cardinals mourn 
in purple. Every nation and country gave a reaon for their 
wearing the particular colour of their mourning : black, which 
Is the privation of light, b supposed to denote the privation of 
life ; white is an emblem of purity ; yellow is to represent 
that death is the end of all human hopes, because this is the 
colour of leaves when they fall and flowers when they fade ; 
brown denotes the earth, to which the dead return ; blue ia an 
^emblem of the happiness which it is hoped the deoeased en- 
joys ; and purple or violet b supposed to express a mixture 
of sorrow and nope. The custom of mourning for the dead 
in shrieks and bowlings is of great antiquity, and prevails 
almost universally among the followers of Mahomet, 

EPITAPHS OF THE BARLT CHRISTIANS. 

Spon, whose pursuits as an antiquary, joined to his character 
as a Christian, well qualified him for his ecclesiastical researches, 
observes, ** that if the doctrine of purgatory was an3rwhere to 
be found, it would be particularly in the epitaphs of the early 
Christians." But in the ancient epitaphs you never read, he- 
lore the seventh century, " Pray for him ;" nor so much even as 
" Requiescat in pace," now so often read in modern epitaphs 
-and on escutcheons, and which is nothing more than an expres- 
sion of our wish as to the state of the deceased. In the early 
records of the pious dead, we read only, with the dates, of their 
" Obiit in pace — Depositus est in pace — Quiescit in pace — Obiit 
in somnum pacis — Acceptus est apud Deum ;" — t. e., " He de* 
parteth in peace — He is laid here in peace-r-He rests in peace- 
He departed into the sleep of peace — He is accepted of God." 
Spon, who had collected many epitaphs of the first six centu- 
ries, declares that he could never find one which contained the 
most distant allusion to purgatory, or praying for the dead ; nor 
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on all the ancient bas-reliefs he had seen did he ever find any 
representations of purgatory, or of the priests saying mass at an 
altar. From hence Tte' may infer, that when our Church most 
<lecidedly condemns the idea of praying for the dead, she ex- 
presses as her own faith what was the firm belief of the primi- 
tire Church concerning the •* gross error of purgatory." — Fi'om 
•' A General Cottection of Epitaphs^ Original and Select " J, H, 
Parker, West Strand, London. 

THE STRENGTH OP THE CHURCH. 

And, my reverend brethren, it is in these things — it is in 
the zealous discharge of their duty by the parochial clergy, and 
in their spirit of unity among themselves, that, under the provi- 
dence of that Lord who has promised to be with his own even 
unto the end, I consider the safety of the Church in this coun- 
try to depend ; and, so believing, I am not fearful for the event. 
.... Even though conflicting parties, in their selfish strife, may 
choose the Lord's heritage as their battle-groand — ^though the 
din and turmoil of political contention be around us, and some 
of us be obliged, whether we will or no, to be mixed in the strife^ 
let us not forget that the strength of the Church is not in the 
arm of man, but, under God, in quietude and peace. Her prin- 
ciple should be, not that of meeting her enemies with their own 
carnal weapons, but with " well-doing to put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish^men." Her part is still to be engaged in the 
steady and unobtrusive discharge of her own duties, and to leave 
her cause in the hands of God. Every minister who feeds faith- 
fully with the bread of life the people committed to his charge^ 
and studies to follow in all holy conversation the example of Qie 
great Head and pattern of the Church, contributes what in him 
lies towards a strength greater than that of kings, or parliar 
ments, or human institutions of any kind, and helps to build on 
the living Rock that spiritual house of God, against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. — Biihop of Salisbury's Charge to 
bis Clergy in 1839* 

ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE ON CHURCH-RATES. 

On the general subject of Church-rates (one of the last re- 
maining acts of national adhesion to the Church of Christ), I 
need say nothing here. Nor will I stop to characterize the op- 
position made to them in various places, whereby, under the 
plea of conscience, the present holders of property are endea- 
vouring to free themselves from a payment, subject to which 
they bought or inherited their property; the value of which, 
therefore, was not in the one case bequeatiied to them, but to 
another party ; or, in the other case, paid for by them. For 
them to act ttius, upon the plea of conscience, is precisely the 
same thing as if a Churchman bought or inherited a certain 
property at a lower price, because it was burdened with a rent- 
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charge to sapport a Dissenting meeting-house, and then pleaded 
conscience as a reason why he should suspend his future pay- 
ments, and appropriate to himself that for which he had not 
paid. ** Till within the last ten years (says Mr. Baron Gumey,* 
in summing up a case of a church-rate riot), no man living had 
ever heard of conscientious scruples upon this subject from any 
class of Dissenters. I respect the rights of Dissenters^ — no man 
more so ; but I feel great distress when I hear conaeienee prosti- 
tuted by an admixture of political feeling. If a man purchases 
a house, he gives a price, subject to all burdens upon it^ and he 
calculates that he shall have to pay certain rates and taxes, and 
in proportion to that, so does he estimate its value ; and I never 
heard that any one of these persons has paid over to his land- 
lord any sum he may have saved in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of any tax ; and until any man had done that, the less he 
said about his conscience the better. The church-rate is an 
ancient rate, payable by law, and it is the duty of all men to 
pay it." — Charge to the Clergy of Surrey, 1840. 



That peace with God and a comfortable assurance of salvation 
should be consistent with an habitual decay in grace, especially 
in those graces which should act themselves in our affections* 
is contrary to the whole tenor and testimony of the Scriptures ; 
and the supposition of it would be the bane and poison of 
religion. I do not say that our assurance and peace with God 
do arise wholly from the actings of grace in us ; there are other 
causes of them, whereinto they are principally resolved; but this 
I say, under an habitual declension or decay of grace in the 
spirituality of our affections, no man can keep or maintain a 
gracious sense of the love of God, or of peace with him. And, 
therefore, there is no duty more severely to be pressed on all at 
this day, than a diligent examination and trial of the grounds of 
their peace, lest it should be with any of them as it was with Lao- 
dicea, who was satisfied in her good state and condition, when it 
was most miserable, and almost desperate. Yea, I must say that 
it is impossible that many professors, whom we see and converse 
with, should have any solid peace with God. *^ Do men gather 
grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ?" It is a fruit that wiU 
not grow on a vain, earthly, selfish frame of mind and conversa- 
tion ; and, therefore, such persons, whatever they pretend, are 
either asleep in a sinful security, or live on most uncertain hopes^ 
which probably may deceive them. Nothing can be so ruinous 
unto our profession as once to suppose it is an easy matter, a 

* We believe that Mr. Baron Gurney is a Dissenter — a BaptisL 
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thing of cottne« to maintain our peace with God. God forbid 
but that our utmost diligence and continued endeavours to 
thrive in every grace should be required thereunto. The whole 
beauty and plory of our religion depend hereon* ''To be 
spiritual ly«>mmded is life and peace."— Oipea. 

Sanctification is necessary as inseparably connected with 
justification, not only as its companion, but as its end, which in 
some sort raises it above the other. We see that it was the 
thing which God eyed and intended in taking away the guilti- 
ness of sin, that we might be renewed and sanctified. If we 
compare them in point of time, looking backward, holiness was 
always necessary unto happiness ; but satisfying for sin and the 
pardon of it were made necessary by sin : or, if we look forward, 
the estate we are appointed to, and for which we are delivered 
from wrath, is an estate of perfect holiness. When we reflect 
upon that great work of redemption, we see it aimed at there, 
•• Redeemed to be holy" (Eph. v. 25, 26 ; Tit ii. 14). And if 
we go yet higher to the very spring, the decree of election, wiUi 
legard to that it is said, ^^ chosen before, that we should be holy." 
(Eph. i. 14). And the end shall suit the design : ^^ Nothing 
shall enter into the new Jerusalem that is defiled," or unholy ; 
nothing but perfect purity is there ; not a spot of sinful pollution ; 
not a "wrinkle " of the old man. For this end was that great 
work undertaken by the Son of God, that he might frame out of 
polluted mankind a new and holy generation to his Father, who 
might compass his throne in the life of glory, and give him pure 
praises, and behold his face in that eternity. Now for this end 
it was needful, according to the all-wise purpose of tiie Father, 
that the guiltiness of sin and sentence of death should be at once 
removed ; and thus the burden of that lay upon Christ's shoulders 
on the cross. That done, it is further necessary that souls so 
delivered be likewise purified and renewed, for they are designed 
for perfection of holiness in the end, and it must begin here. — 
LeiglUon on the First EpUtle of Peter. 

Some have held that faith is a sensible assurance, and others 
have held the contrary. There is a double mistake in the point ; 
I shall show it in a word. First, it must be granted, that in all 
faith Uiere is assurance, but of what ? Of the truth of the pro- 
mise. If a man doubt, if he waver, as James saith, in the truth 
of the promise, he will never act his faith. But the question 
here is about the assurance of a man's interest : that is not 
always in faith. Again, all faith is an application of Christ, but 
how ? It is not an application that Christ is mine actually, but 
is a laying hold upon Christ to be mine. It is not a logical 
application, in way of a proposition, that I may say Christ is 
mine ; but it is a real one — I put him on, I take him to be m(ne, 
and that is the better of the two*— JDr, Thomae Goodwin's FTorkf^ 
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Touchia^ the proper ad of faith as it justifies, it conslatcth id 
tnut or rehance upon the promise for om own particular salva^ 
tion, when the soul depends wholly thereojpon, looking after no 
other help. The promise of grace in Christ is made to ns in 
particular terms, in the word preached. To assent onto thia^ 
promise is not bareljr to acknowledge that there ^is such a thing 
in the world as remission of sins by Christ to be bestowed on. 
some, for this is to believe the promise* not as a promise^ but aa 
a hbtory. But thia assent is of the whole heart, in trust; rdi> 
ance, dependence, adherence, affiance, or, if there be any other 
word, expressing that action of the soul whereby it caateth and 
reposeUi itself only upon God's promise in Christ for the obtain- 
ing of eternal happiness. The heart, touched with the Spirit of 
grace, throws itself into Christ's arms, grasping upon him with 
all its might. Hiding itself in the clefts of this rock from the 
storms of God's furious indignation, it bespeaks Christ in all 
terms of confidence and affiance — mjf Lord, m§ God, mf hope,. 
my fortress, my rock, my strength. This work of faith, as it 
doth greatly glorify God, by ascribing the whole honour of our 
salvation unto his only free grace in Jesus Christ, ao God again 
is pleased highly to honour it above all its fellow-graces, by 
making it the blessed instrument of all the comfort we enjoy in 
this present world, thereby giving us assurance of our justifica- 
tion in his sight by Christ's righteousness : the soul resting ItBelT 
secure upon the stability of God's promise, it hath now some- 
what to oppose against the severity of God's justice and the 
accusations of the law, even an all-sufficient righteousness in 
Christ, able to satisfy them both to the lull ; whereon it is 
quieted and enjoys abundance of sweetest peace, being freed 
from those terrors which before compassed it on every side.<-» 
Pembk's Pkafor Grace, 



How may a sinful creature come near to God ? It is one of 
the most important of questions, and the answer in the BtUe is 
very clear. Look at the One who wears our form ; he is in the 
bosom of the eternal Father, his elect in whom his soul deiight- 
eth* He is our Mediator : '^ If any man sin, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world." He is the " head of the Church, 
and we are ^^ members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. 
United by faith to him, we have freedom of access to the holy 
God ; yea, " boldness (O astonishing word !) to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus." This is the " new and living 
way which he hath consecrated for us through the vail, that ia 
to say, his flesh." Come, then, by Jesus, by him only. Come 
in any other way, and you are rejected with righteous wrath. 
Come in this way^ and you. are welcomed with fiSheHy love. It 
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18 his own word, *' No man cometh unto the Father but by- 
me." The fierce displeasure of God, and hia fiery indignation^ 
is revealed against every soul of man that doeth evil. But now» 
for a season, there is a mercy-seat — ^there is a High Priest for 
ns — ^there is a throne of grace to which we may come boldly, in> 
an accepted time and in a day of salvation, to obtain mercy and 
to find grace to help in time of need. And if you come by Christy 
yon have in that very coming sweet tokens for good : " Every 
man that hath heard and hath learned of the Father, cometh 
unto me ;" it shows divine teaching. " All that the Father 
giveth me shall come unto me ;" it shows that you are among 
those given to Christ. " And him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out i" it shows that you will certainly be re- 
ceived, and be preserved to the end (John x. 27» 28). But do 
you say, " I have no power of myself to come to God by Christ," 
and even use the words of Christ against yourself : " No man 
can come to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him ?*' It is true, most true ; experience confirms the divine 
statement ; but do you make the objection as a cloak for sin 
and an excuse for indolence ? It is your guilt and condemna- 
tion to be unwilling to come to Christ. Do you make the objec- 
tion in distress and anxiety of mind ? Help is laid on one that 
is mighty. Jesus is mighty to save. He has for sinners abun- 
dant grace. Likewise, also, the Holy Spirit helpeth our infirmi- 
ties. Your Father which is in heaven will give his Holy Spirit 
to them that ask. Cry mightily, earnestly, constantly ; wait on 
the Lord, and see if he will not have mercy on you. See if he 
will break his word ; heaven and earth shall sooner pass away. 
O give not place to the devil by any cavils of this kind, the root, 
of which almost invariably is the ruling love of the world, un- 
belief of the reality of spiritual and eternal good, and slothful 
indifference to your everlasting welfare. See now clearly the 
way of access : " Through Christ we have access by one Spirit to* 
the Father." The gate is open ; the way is clear ; sinner, escape 
for thy life. Now be delivered from hell and everlasting damna- 
tion. Now come to Jesus, and gain everlasting glory." — Rev^ 
Edward Bickerstetk. 



THE AUTUMN LEAF. 

Dissbvsr'd from its parent stem. 
The autumn leaf is falling. 

The memories of former days 
And brighter hues recalling. 
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AH, happy if the wanderer lone 

May muse on life as brief, 
And haste its errors to atone» 

Warned by the autumn leaf. 

Last spring it was a verdant gem 

The sunbeam seem'd to bless ; 
And now it falls a slighted thing. 

Devoid of one caress. 
Muse on it, stranger — call to mind 

A deeper source of grief — 
Oh 1 think on those among mankind 

Gone — ^like the autumn leaf. 

Think on full many a happy home 

Thou in thy course hast seen. 
O'er which dark change on change has come 

Since this same leaf was green : 
The cheerful voice, love*beaming eye. 

Allowed no thoughts of grief ; 
Yet sorrow was e'en the more nigh 

Than shades upon this leaf. 

Then gaze upon its shrivell'd form. 

Which lies not there in vain. 
If it awake one thought which may 

Life's heedless course restrain ; 
Gaze till the tear bedews the cheek 

At thinking life so brief. 
That thou may'st alter, fade, and fall. 

Just like the autumn leaf. 
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CatidJliral Snstttutfons. 

ON THE USE OF CATHEDRALS. 

trim a Leller to Sir R. laglu an the /foliation of tli« Cathedi-aU 

of England. 
The origiu and importance or cathedrals are almost fcrgotteD 
in the revolutionary ideas that now occupy the ninds of those 
who iogtitute these innovatLOiis respectiog Ihem. But the ca- 
thedral of the bishop is the parish church ot the diocese, ibc 
mother of all parochial fouudatioDs around it, and the centre 
through which the tithe and endowments passed in their appro- 
priation to parishes. In consequence of this origin, all rectors 
and vicars owe homage to the cathedral, and they all pay a rent- 
chai^e, acknowledging it; but they owe no homage, either to 
the bishop's commissioners, or to those intended for the cathe- 
dral. And the principle of generalization now applied to the 
bishops and their chapters, unless opposed, may veiy possibly 
be applied to livings, all of whose appropriations may be broken 
up, and, through the admission of this principle, be returned to 
the general stock frota whence they issued. And as all correct 
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and useful knowledge is coDfonnded by a specious affectation of 
general knowledge, so all honest ideas concerning property^ and 
the useful application of it to its right ends, will be lost in this 
generalization of property, which, in such a shape, will approach 
very nearly to confiscation. 

The peace and order of Great Britain depend on the principle 
of hereditary right ; but that right, as it regards land, arose in 
the cathedrals in which the homage for the land was paid. It 
is a very remarkable circumstance, that the principle of heredi- 
tary right commenced with the bishops, and the present corona- 
tion ceremony bears marks of it; for the homage of the arch- 
bishop is to the sovereign and his heirs, but the homage of all 
other peers is without those words, because at the time of in- 
stituting the service it was not hereditary, nor the family right 
established—- a change owing to ecclesiastical law. It is singu- 
lar that the form should have remained unchanged to t^e present 
day, many centuries after the spirit of the service has been fixed; 
but it shows the origin and progress of law, and how much the 
peers and the landlords of the country owe to the camwtsts that 
have existed in the cathedrals. And, a^cain, it is the archbishop 
who addresses at the several ardies of Ibe cathedral all the land- 
holders of Great Britain, and asks them if they will do their 
honaage to Hieir sovereign, as that homage recognized his here- 
ditary right, as a head of the Church o( England and of th& 
land. The earliest state of our parliaments consisted of bishops, 
mitred abbots, and earls or earldermen ; there were few officers 
but these ; then the earl's revenue was attached to his office, 
and for life only. The Christian religion, through the instru- 
mentality of the bishop and the cathedral clergy, gradually in- 
troduced the principle in law of hereditary family right, and 
ultimately the primogeniture, such as commanded in the Bible. 
But the cathedral rights of the chapters, as the holders of God's 
fee, existed long before an hereditary right, either in the peers 
or the lauded gentry of England. 

When, therefore, it is proposed to break up and generalize 
these rights, notwithstanding the opposition of the parties pos<^ 
sessing them, it might be politic if the body of earls would recol- 
lect what they were once themselves, and that if they sanction 
the principle of opening the crown grants, and re-distributing 
them, they may be opening a bottomless pit that may absorb 
their own hereditary privileges. There was a time when they 
were not ; they were created by passing through the cathedral 
bodies ; these bodies are not, and the peers may follow them ; 
the reasoning applies to both. If it is lawful and right to take 
the lands of the bishops, deans, and chapters, because they are 
public officers, and the public have a right to them, the earla 
are equally public officers, and originally had only an official, and 
not a family right to their lands ; and, by parity of argument^ 
they may all be generalized, and thrown into a common stock* 
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€jtter, 

A bishopric of Devonshire ww founded on the division of the 
see of Sherburn, a.d. 910, when Aidulf, the first bishop, fixed 
his episcopal chair at Crediton» on the banks of the river Credy. 
A bishopric of Cornwall was at the same time established, when 
Atheistan, the bishop, fixed his see at St. German's. Levingut, 
who became Bishop of Devonshire in the year i032» after the 
death of Burwold, the last bishop of Cornwall, united the two 
sees. King Edward the Confessor, in the year 1050, resolving 
to consolidate the pontifical chair at the city of Exeter, in the 
monastery of the blessed Peter, prince of the apostles, appointed 
Leofric, Bishop of Crediton, and his successors after him forever, 
to be bishops there. The monastery of St. Peter, to which the 
united sees were thus transferred, and its conventual church 
erected into a cathedral, was founded by King Athelstan, in the 
year 932, for monks of the Benedictine order. Not long after 
its foundation the monks fled from it to save themselves from 
falling victims to the barbarous cruelties of the invading Danes. 
King Edgar introduced the monks again to Exeter in the year 
968, who were again forced to fly upon the second devastation 
of the city by the Danes in 1003. After this, Canute encouraged 
the monks once more to settle there, and confirmed to them, by 
charter, their lands and privileges in the year 101 9« 

The present cathedral owes its foundation to a Norman 
bishop of the name of Warelwast, but there is nothing of it now 
standing except the transept towers. He laid the foundation of 
it in 1112. It was not completed till the end of the twelfth 
century. The present building, with the exception of the towers 
already mentioned, is of another age and style, and may there- 
fore be called the third cathedral of Exeter. Peter Quiril, 
elected bishop in 1280, began it, and John Grandisson, elected 
in 133i, with few exceptions, finished it as it now appears. It 
belongs chiefly to the decorated style of architecture which pre- 
vailed in the fourteenth century^ 

The interior dimensions are as follows :-* 



Length from E. to W 320 

Length of Lady Chapel ■. 60 

Breadth of the body ol^ the church 72 

Length of nave from W. to choir 168 

Length of nave from choir- screen to £.. . 127 

Length of transept» N. to S 138 

Breadth of transepts E. to W 284 

Height of vaulting 66 

Chapter-house, broad 30 

Chapter-house, long 50 

The present Bishop is the Right Rev. Henry Phillpotts, D.D.^ 
consecrated a..d. 1831. 
M 2 
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CAN YOU READ? By Mas. Rilbt. 

SoMB who take up this little publication may smile at my ques- 
tion, as carrying with it the reply, *'' If I cannot read, why should 
you write ?"' But did you ever dwell for a few moments on the 
privilege you possess in being able to read ? If we look back a 
few years, we know that a large proportion of our countrymen 
must have given a negative to the same question : if we gaze 
further up the records of time, we find few even of the middle 
classes who possessed the advantages of education ; and if we 
tintom the roll of centuries, we discover that kings and rulers 
were destitute of what we consider the rudiments of education. 
Charlemagne and Alfred were the enlightened rulers of their re- 
spective nations, yet the first made the form of the cross as a 
substitute for his royal signature, and the last was encouraged 
to learn to read by his love of poetry, and was the first of the 
Saxon line who possessed such an accomplishment. 

Bless God, then, that you can read — ^that you have the power 
of vision and the intellectual faculties necessary to acquire and 
combine the arbitrary signs by which information is conveyed 
and received. How much knowledge is stored up in books ! 
How much to instruct, to encourage, to console, to amuse, is 
conveyed to the mind by these silent monitors ! Let us, then, while 
we gather their honey, and lay it up in the storehouse of oar 
memory, never fail to thank Him from whom cometh every good 
gift, for the blessing of being able to read. 

Do you read ? Of what use would be the flowers were the 
bee to remain idle in the hive, without exerting itself to extract 
their sweetness by constant labour and attention ? And think 
you our intellectual faculties were bestowed to lie dormant, while 
materials for improvement are scattered on all sides in abun- 
dance ? God gives nothing in vain, and will call us to account 
for all the means of improvement he placed within ouf reach. 
Remember that the discoveries of past ages are privileges com- 
mitted to us by which we ought to profit, so as to promote the 
honour of God and the welfare of our fellow-creatures. The 
invention of printing is one of these, and we are bound to com- 
pare our progress in knowledge by our advantages. Some time 
for reading may be secured in the busiest life ; but, alas ! it is 
frequently those who have most time at their disposal who are 
the most idle. To such 1 would say^-oh, remember that every 
unoccupied hour subjects you to the temptations of those emis- 
saries of evil that are continually going about seeking whom 
they may devour, and 

" Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle minds to do." 

The time may come, when age or accident has dimmed your 
vision, and when you will have to fall back upon the stores of 
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memory ; now is the time to fill them. Some companions that 
gladly share the hours of pleasure shrink from those of sorrow ; 
but books are not of this class — we may find them of every tem- 
per to suit our varying moods, to stimulate activity or promote 
enjoyment, to cheer the loneliness of solitude or soothe the 
couch of sickness. 

What do you read ? In reading we receiye the thoughts of 
others into our own minds. Suppose, then, we possessed a pre« 
cious cup of alabaster — should we like to sully its purity by 
pouring into it polluted waters? Too soon would its trans- 
parency betray its misapplication — its beauty would be impaired, 
its value lost. So is it with the mental chalice, that imbibes the 
hue of what it receives, and soon betrays it to the observer. If, 
then, we would apply the mind to its noblest purpose, let us go 
to the purest fountain, and fill it there. There is a book that 
reveals the thoughts of God ; let us study it till it becomes our 
delight, till its purity is reflected in our mind, its heavenward 
tendency in our actions. Let no day pass without reading some 
portion of the blessed Bible, which has a double property, for, 
like the manna of old, it requires to be gathered fresh every day, 
yet never decays when treasured in the ark of memory. A few 
"verses may be all that a man of business can give his daily atten«. 
tion to ; but the Sabbath is set apart for this sacred object, and 
then the Bible ought to be his chosen companion, that it may 
become his monitor, counsellor, and guide. 

The Bible is the standard of excellence ; and books are more or 
less valuable as they lead us to or from it. D'Aubign^ truly 
remarks that ^^6od is in history ;" and while we search its re* 
cords, let us strive to bear this in mind. History is an impor- 
tant study, while it reveals the weakness or the baseness of man. 
Let us be humble, and rejoice that God ruleth over all, and car- 
ries ont his ends by means apparently inadequate. But history 
has abo brighter pages, and while we read of the good and greats 
let us strive, like them, to be of use in our day and generation. 

All that promotes our knowledge of the wondrous works of 
God is interesting to us as his creatures, and valuable to us as 
his children. A taste for the study of various branches of natural 
history seems spreading, and may success attend it ! Every 
portion of the universe is replete with wonders — every object 
testifies to the wisdom, power, and goodness of the great Creator ; 
and the more its structure is examined and understood, the more 
perfect it appears : the book of nature is, therefore, only second 
to the book of grace ; but the first we may learn by earthly aid 
— the last requires a heavenly teacher. 

The various dealings of God with his children, as recorded in 
their biography, can never be unimportant ; for though their ex- 
perience may differ like their physiognomy in peculiar charac- 
teristics, it yet agrees in possessing the same general features of 
wisdom and goodness — a wisdom that foresees all, a goodness 
that overrules all. 
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But, besides these studies, books offer many most useful and 
iDDOcent channels of instruction and recreation. Let but the 
mind be once imbued with the pure and wholesome tastes con< 
aistent with the word of God, and it will recoil from all that is 
debasing. A class of publications now prevails, that is calcu- 
lated to lower the mind, instead of elevating it. It can do us no 
good to become intimate with the habits, language, and manners 
of those whom Providence has placed in the lower grades of 
society, and denied the advantages we possess. We do not seek 
them as companions ; what amusement or interest, then, can 
we find in reading of their imaginary deeds ? ** The mind gains 
more by stretching than stooping ;" and while we boast of the 
rapid march of intellect, and the wide extension of civilization in 
our days, why should a language be coined to depict scenes 
where ignorance and vulgarity appear in their repulsive naked- 
ness? 

Let the conviction ever be impressed upon our minds, that 
by nature we are accountable beings, and by profession Chris- 
tians ; that while we ble* God for our faculties, and strive 
to improve them, we may never forget that the books we read, 
like the company we choose, reflect the bent of our taste, and 
M-act upon us for good or evil. Straws can show the way of 
the current — so our daily walk and conversation, and the general 
tenor of our tastes, thoughts, and habits, manifest either that 
we are of the earth, earthy ; or, by God's grace, are renewed in 
the spirit of our minds — that we are daily meetening for the com- 
panionship of lost and ruined spirits, or for the inheritance of 
the saints in glory ! 

THE GUNPOWDER TREASON. 

Thb following letter was originally addressed " To the Editor 
of the Ecclmoitieal Journal :" — ** Sir — As the Fifth of Novem- 
ber is approaching, I take the liberty of sending you a curious 
case of conscience, relative to the treason which has rendered 
this anniversary famous. * Conspiratio in doctrina' is on« of 
the notes of the Church, according to Beltarmine ; and (in the 
words of Favour) ' if he had left out doctrine, and had rested 
upon conspiracie, I would allow him this note above all others, 
as most properly belonging to the Romane Church.' It is de- 
clared by the Council of Trent, that all mortal sins, 'etiam si 
occultissima ilia sint,' should, 'jure divino,' be confessed to the 
priest ; who (as Suarez informs us) is bound to maintain secrecy 
to such an extent, ' ut in nuUo casu, et propter nullum finem, 
etiam pro tuenda tota Republica ab ingenti malo temporal!, aut 
spiritual!, violare illud liceat. Ita docent Theologi omnes contra 
unum Altisiod.' (Comm. in iii. Part D. Thorose, tom. iv. 
Disp. xxxiii. § i. p. 450. Lugd. 1613.) I think that it is not 
unfair to infer from the following extract, that the Gunpowder 
''^••eason, or a plot of the kind, may have been a matter of de- 
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liberation among the Jesuits for a considerable time before tho 
attempt was made. Del Rio thus supposes a case : — 'Confitetur 
maleficus se vel alium posuisse pulveres, vel quid aliud sub tall 
limine ; et nisi tollantur, domum comburendam, Principem in- 
teriturum, quotquot urbem ingredientur, egredienturquc in mag- 
nam perniciem aut periculum venturos.' He hereupon puts the 
question, whether the priest should use the knowledge, obtained 
from confession, to avert threatening evils ; and concludes in the 
negative, saying, ' probabilior est contraria sententia et tntior> et 
magis conseutanea religioni ac reverentiae huic Sacramento de- 
bits.' (Mart. Del Rio Disquis. Magic, torn iii. lib. vi. cap. 
i. § ii. p. 226. Mogunt. 1600. Compare Favour's ' Antiqvitio 
trivmphing over Noveltie,' p. 83, Lond. 1619- Lodge's Illust* 
of Brit. Hist. iii. 174. Lond. 1838.) This passage from Del 
Bio having been cited by Dean (afterwards Bishop) Lloyd, Lord 
Castlemaine, in his ' Full Answer and Confutation/ &c. (Antw. 
alias Lond. 1673), wished to weaken the argument by making 
the date of the Jesuit's book to be seven years before the coa* 
apiracy ; but this is not true : for the third volume of the ' Dis- 
quisitiones Magicse,' in which the words occur, was printed in 
the year 1600 ; and a sufficient reason has been given to hi* 
lordship by Dr. Lloyd, in his ' Reasonable Defence of the Sea« 
sonable Discourse,' Lond. 1664. (See Wood's Ath. Oxon. iv* 
716-17. 'Lond. 1820.) Garnet, upon his examination concern* 
ing the Gunpowder Plot, answered, that ^ he might not digchse ii 
to any^ because it was vsatter of secret coi^ession ;' and again, that 
* he was bound to keep the secrets of confession, and to disclose 
nothing that he heard in sacraniental confession.' (' Proceed* 
tngs against the late Traitors,' sig. X4. Bb. 3. Lond. 1606). 
His defender, Eudsemon-Joannes, also asserts, that ^if he had 
made any discovery of the conspiracy, he would have acted 
'impi^ ac sacrileg^.' (Apol. pro Hen. Garneto, p. 333. 
Colon. Agripp. 1610). Such are the principles of that Church 
>rhich turns 'religion into rebellion, and faith into faction* 
(Form of Prayer for Nov. 5 th) — which * changes blood into 
holy water, and dying for treason into martyrdom.' (Stil* 
lingfleet on ' Idolatry practised in the Church of Rome,' p. 303. 
Lond. 1672.) This fact may be confirmed by a statement re* 
specting the light in which Garnet's character was viewed. M« 
de St. Amour, Doctor of the Sorbonne, tells us, that among the 
portraits of several Jesuits which he purchased at Rome, and 
which were sold with permission of superiors, was one of Gar- 
net, who was thus described : — Pater Henricus Garnetus Anglus 
Londini pro fide Catholica suspensus etsectus, 3 Mail, 1606} 
though (as the same writer adds) none in the world is ignorant 
iftat he suffered there the punishment of death for the Powder-plot^ 
9f which he was accused, convicted, and acknowledged himself guilti^ 
hefore he dyed,* (Journal,' part 2, chap. xi. p. 58. Lond. 1664.) 
— I remain, dear Sir, &c., R. G. 
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ON THE QOET SPIKIT OF THE CHUECH OF EXGLAND. 

No. II. 

BY THE REV. ABNEB W. BROWN. 



Experience and enlightened common sense fully approve the- 
importance of such a principle of quietness as I have alluded 
to. We generally find, that m proportion to the greatness of a 
power, is the stillness and imperceptibleness of its operation. 
JMan scarcely marks the constant working of "the mighty hand 
which, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ;" yet there is no 
other operation so stupendous. " We speak of the laws of 
nature, until it slips out of the mind that they are the works of 
nature's God ;" yet the mighty processes of nature are in gene* 
ral silent and imperceptible. The roll of our globe, which whirls 
us onwards millions of miles each hour, is unfelt by us ; the' 
ceaseless agency of air in sustaining our life, and of light in 
pouring ideas into our mind, proceed without our conscious- 
ness. Who would compare the power of the noisy brook with 
that of the silent creeping river, or with the resistless advancing* 
of the calmest ocean-tide? The hurricane, the earthquake, the 
volcano, are mighty ; but they are the exception, and not the 
rule, of nature's workings. In her particular kingdoms the 
same truth meets our view: the imperceptible, unnoticed 
growth of the oak, rears at length a structure far exceeding in 
strength and majesty all the more busy and rapid existences of 
the vegetable world ; the slow and quiet elephant is the strongest 
among beasts : nay, life itself is imperceptible, and known to u» 
only in its results ; the beat of our heart is unperceived until 
disease or hurry disturbs the silent and natural quietness of the 
vital machinery. We trace the same principle in the methods 
by which man displays his greatest power and effects his 
mightiest works. The pyramid, the embankment, the canal, 
the railroad, are not made by rapid and exhausting efforts of 
wonderful energy; but by the slow and regular continuance of 
minute and uniform exertions. The same lesson meets us also 
in the moral history of mankind ; for government, commerce, 
education, and the whole machinery of society, are most healthily 
and effectively carried forward by nearly imperceptible opera* 
tions, and by quiet, noiseless regularity. 

The institutions of the Church of God will be found to agree 
with the ways in which he has been pleased to arrange the laws 
of nature and of providence. In periods and points where the 
Church has not been made dependent on miraculous aid, she is 
based upon principles graciously suited to the weakness of 
human nature, and to the position to which by our fall we are 
reduced. In framing such parts of her institutions as are not 
explicitly determined by revelation, the wisest and best of God'» 
uninspired servants, to whom may have fallen the w^ork of 
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building up, from time to time, his visible Church, have drawn 
lessons of practical wisdom from deep experience and knowledge 
of human nature, acknowledging all the while that God only 
could make them effectual for spiritual good. Hence it is that 
the Church of England, which has been growing up during so 
long a series of ages and under such various states of society, 
will be found to have steadily arranged herself, us an institution, 
upon such general principles as were most likely to act upon the 
mass of mankind among whom she was placed, because in this 
way the most extensive and permanent results might be expected. 
She acts upon the mass by directing her operation towards points 
of character common to every individual of whom the mass is 
composed. Existing in substance, like her liturgy, from apos- 
tolic times, she survived the Pelagian and Arian heresies ; she 
revived to life and health after Popery had for centuries diseased 
her frame ; she arose again from the death-blow which schism 
struck in Cromwell's day ; and now, leaning upon her God, she 
calmly awaits the fearful assault which infidelity, grasping 
Popery and Dissent as its weapons, is preparing to make against 
her. Having grown up, not at once, but gradually, she has 
slowly become modelled to the exigencies of human nature, re- 
taininfj;, nevertheless, her identity with the primitive Apostolic 
Church, of which she is a branch. Her operation on mankind 
is vast, yet nearly unnoticed^ and best discerned in its beneficial 
results. Her moral and religious influence on the characters, 
the habits, the affections, the souls of her members, is, and is 
designed to be, like the power of the constant drop of water, 
which wears away a stone, not by individual force, but by un- 
ceasing continuance. 

So many have felt and have described the excellencies of our 
Church, that in illustrating any point of her character it is 
scarcely needful, scarcely possible, to do more than select from 
previous writers remarks bearing on that point. To many 
readers, therefore, not a few of the present observations will be 
familiar ; while to others they may be more interesting. 

Our Church will bear close inspection, and will be the more 
valued the better she is known ; for such is her consistency^ 
harmony, or unity of character, that the praise awarded to her 
general principles may be safely applied to her minuter details. 
For instance, that quiet, tranquil spirit, already noticed as one 
of her general characteristics, will meet our view more and more 
distinctly as we descend to the particulars of her institutions. 

It is evident in the manner in which she makes her profession 
of doctrine. The affirmative, rather than the negative, is chosen 
by her as the way of proposing truth ; and when she is com- 
pelled to controvert, her statements are straightforward declara- 
tions, made in subdued simplicity of manner. She teaches in 
the spirit of the man of God, who said, " My doctrine shall 
drop as the rain ; my speech shall distil as the dew ; as the 
m3 
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small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon the 
grass." Never withholding the truth, nor from mistaken 
charity hesitating to declare, in solemn and uncompromising 
terms (as in Art. 18), the scriptural anathema against soul- 
destroying error, she yet avoids needless vituperation ; and her 
words are few and well weighed. On points less inevitably 
ruinous to souls, less openly blasphemous against God, her tone 
is different (as in Articles 9* 13, and 22) ; and while reproving 
both fundamental errors and less important mistakes, she b 
careful by her manner to distinguish between them, as is evi- 
dent on comparing the 14th and 30th Articles. Candour 
breathes through her doctrinal statements — as, for instance, in 
the 6th and 34th Articles. She exhibits no intensity in stating 
truths. She is tender in speaking of the fallen Churches (Arts. 
19 and 38) ; full of charity and sorrow towards sinners, whether 
repentant or obdurate (Articles 16, 33, and 34) ; and without 
bitterness in repelling the false charges of enemies (Art. 36). 
In short, the example which she sets before her members is not 
merely to be faithful and valiant witnesses for the truth of 
Christ, but also to maintain a sober, chastened, and quiet spirit ; 
avoiding controversy, except where duty distinctly demands it. 

The like quietness and tranquillity pervade her manner of 
conducting public worship. "There is a stillness about her 
services which lulls the passions and feelings, which soothes 
and calms the heart, and prepares it for those holy influences 
which divine worship sheds." This effect is strengthened even 
by the character of her places of worship — a few modern erec- 
tions, perhaps, excepted, which scarcely harmonize with her 
ten thousand parish churches. " Her vast and venerable cathe- 
drals, as we tread them, tranquillize the mind, and diffuse over 
us a consciousness of the littleness, nothingness, and transience 
of man. Her village churches, as we worship in them, have a 
still solemnity which reminds us of the dead who are sleeping 
around, and brings us into contact with the world unseen." As 
regards the worshippers, she avoids calling forth excited feel- 
ings ; aims at a practical and lasting effect ; speaks forth the 
words of truth and soberness ; and teaches the way of peace by 
" bringing before us continually the very sum and substance of 
piety." As regards the worship offered, she is careful that it 
shall be not only fervent, earnest, and affectionate ; but also 
calm, humble, and chastised. Her Common Prayer is evidently 
an address to One who is our Friend, notwithstanding our 
offences against Him ; who, though we see him not, is present 
listening to our desires, and reading the thoughts and intents of 
our hearts; who knows the secret history, and holds in his 
hand the present and everlasting lot of each worshipper. The 
petitions are varied, because our necessities are countless ; yet 
they have substantial sameness, because all our wants and woes 
are symptoms of one disease^ and require the same remedy. 
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The words are few and comprehensive, because we are asking 
from One whose love to us has already been proved, and who 
knows before we ask what things we have need of. Her prayers 
have nothing controversial, because petition and praise, not 
statement of doctrine, is the proper substance of prayer and 
supplication. " She adds to public worship the simplicity and 
retiredness of private prayer : for the speaker gives nothing of 
his own ; he may be almost lost sight of, and is not even a ne- 
cessary associate with the earnest worshipper in his secret 
inward devotion/' She keeps attention alive, not by command- 
ing men to listen, but by changes and responses. The lowli- 
ness which breathes through her prayers '* is not a low degree 
of desponding struggling piety," but a solid and humble tran- 
quillity of soul, which rests itself without alarm upon the infi- 
nite merits of the Saviour, and calmly delights itself in the 
blessed hope of everlasting life. Not to mention the avail of 
effectual fervent prayer from the earnest worshipper-^not to 
speak of the direct importance of public service, such as I have 
described, in composing and softening the character of all who 
take part in it — how much precious instruction and holy im- 
pression is indirectly, and almost unconsciously, conveyed to 
the minds of the worshippers ! They are habituated to feel 
pleasure in divine worship by that mixture of the psalms and 
prosaic hymns with the prayers, which not only " kindles a 
glow in the breast, and sheds a light within by the richness of 
their contents, but also diffuses a glad cheerfulness over the 
service, which makes a deep impression even upon children." 
The Church, in her public service, unobtrusively stores the 
memories of her worshippers with all the great truths of Chris- 
tianity ; for her prayers are built upon them. She silently rears 
a barrier against national infidelity, by requiring her members 
publicly in the creed to profess their belief of true doctrine* 
The successive framers of her liturgy seem to have been inti- 
mately acquainted with the primitive Church ; for they speak 
throughout the language of the Apostles' Creed. They seem 
also to have caught the very spirit of the Lord's Prayer, and 
the character of the ten commandments, which, in their letter^ 
are adapted to the understanding and conscience of the most 
^ead in soul ; whilst, in their spiritual import and comprehen- 
sive extent, they are progressively suitable at each step to the 
advancing Christian, and will meet the wants and express the 
desires of the most spiritually-minded. 

The avowed and stated instruction of the Church is provided 
in the like quiet and unobtrusive manner, in no way depending 
on the individual character of her ministers; for she causes 
almost the whole of Scripture to be read aloud, year by year, in 
the midst of public worship, without human comment. Many 
of these stated portions, as the Sunday Old Testament lessons, 
the epistle, the gospel, have a bearing, more or less remote, on 
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: Etpps of a courae of instrurtion, which circles 
through the year, and embraces in each day's collect some great 
truth of oar holy religiao, tis a subject for that day. 
(To bt eonduded in Me luxt number). 




©Olagt Mftri)fS. 



NO.XI.— THB VILL 

An eminent bishop haa remarked, that " when me apealc to raeo 
about death, they generally pay great atleollon to vs." The 
most careless, at one season or other, are impiesscd with the 
thoughts of death, for " the living know that they must die." 
On this important subject there can be no doubt or dispnte: 
and almost every one will Bay, "Let me die the death of the 
lighteous, and let my lust end be like his." The following 
sketch is designed, under God's blessing, to awaken in the 
reader not only such n desire, but an earnest and timely pie- 
pamtion for a happy death. 

Whilst 1 was obliged to wait in the village of Criton for two 
hours, that I might meet a friend on business, I bad an oppor- 
tunity to witness, as a spectator, the solemnities of a funeral. 
The bell was slowly lolling. I wended my way to the church- 
yard, and whilst I was admiring the stillness of the scene under 
the fine old yew tree already described, I observed the proces- 
sion slowly advancing towards the churchyard gate. The village 
pastor, " ever prompt at duty's call," was waiting for its en- 
trance into the sacred enclosuje, where " heaves the turf" orer 
many of the former inhabitants of the pariah. All were un- 
covered. The good man, in a loud fine voice, [repeated, " I 
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am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord/' &c. How 
strikingly adapted is this sentence to such an occasion ! When 
Jesus was approaching the grave of his beloved Lazarus, he com- 
forted his mourning sisters with this blessed assurance ; and in 
a very short time he gave a full proof that he was so indeed. 
Another most appropriate passage is recited from the Book of 
Job. Happy are they that can, in true faith and a lively hope, 
adopt his words. Here the Saviour, a patriarch, and an apostle, 
direct our attention to a due improvement of a Christian burial. 
When the attendants had taken their places in the church, the 
thirty- ninth Psalm was repeated by the clergyman and the 
people. Bishop Home, in his excellent *' Commentary on the 
Psalms," says that " this psalm is, with the utmost propriety, 
appointed by the Church to be used at the burial of the dead, as 
a funeral is indeed the best comment upon it." Nor is the nine- 
tieth Psalm, which is a " prayer of Moses, the man of God," 
who is supposed to have composed it when God shortened the 
days of the murmuring Israelites (see Num.xiv.), less instructive. 
But how animating is the lesson 1 Cor. xv., which points out 
to every believer the final victory over the last enemy. I have 
read this chapter some thousands of times at the interment of 
the dead, and I always found something new, something en- 
couraging in it. How often have others in the Church of God 
found edification to their souls in this portion of God's most 
holy word. One cannot conceive any part of Scripture to be 
better adapted for the purpose ; so that we^see in this office, aa 
well as in all the other offices of the Prayer Book, great wisdom 
and piety, making the whole scriptural. 

The rest of the service, and which is read at the grave, is 
expressive of resignation, faith, and hope. Some have, indeed, 
objected to the hope that is expressed respecting the salvation of 
the person buried. We commit his or her body to the ground 
in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, pro- 
nouncing no opinion as to the deceased, but professing our own 
belief in the power and love of our heavenly Father ; and when 
we pray for ourselves in one of the collects, we are more guarded 
in our words, for we only use the language of Christian charity. 
If charity, which ^^hopeth all things," lead us, at all wrong, we 
pray that it may lead these inconsiderate objectors right ; thea 
there will be an end of all disputes. 

The person buried on this occasion, at Criton, was a good 
old man, who had been born, lived, and died in the parish. He 
had constantly attended all the services of the Church, and had 
" adorned the doctrine of God his Saviour in all things." He 
had filled a respectable situation in life. Many relatives and 
neighbours attended the funeral, and they were deeply impressed 
with that rite of the Church which had been performed. 

It is much to be lamented that in large towns, where there 
are several funerals every day, the service, in consequence of 
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a of it, should be conducted by some with care- 
lessness and levity. Our large parishes ought to be divided into 
■mailer ones, of such a size and population that the occasional 
duties may not be Aurrieijat all, but conducted Co the edificatioa 
of the people attending them. No clergyman's bodily powers 
or mental energies can loug sustain the anxious duties of large 
parish churches. How desirable, therefore, is such a division 
of labour. Not let a Christian country com pi aio if the inhabi- 
tants are requested to contribute for the support of additional 
ministers ; tor so only the clergy may say, " If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap yoar 
carna! things?" (l Cot. it. ll). The benefits of a vigilant 
pastor were enjoyed by the inhabitants of Criton ; and they 
were duly appreciated by them. We wish the same to be tfae 
«ase in every parish throughout Great Britain. 

Sept. 24, 184i W. M. 




[From WheatlBj'i BcBuufu on tke Cora 



Section III. Of the EapovaaU. 
The eoleiDnizaCion of matrimony being afurmal compact, it is 
requisite, in the first piece, that tbc tnutaal canaent of the parties 
be asked, which is so essentially necessary, that the marriage is 
not good without it. The men, therefore, is asked, " Wilt Ihou 
ham tkU jBOraanl"' Sfc. And the woman is asked "Jf't/i /AouAoM 
thii man f" S(c. And that they may the better know what are 
the conditions of this state, the minister enumerates the duties 
which each of them, by this covenant, will be bound to perform. 
The scriptural character of those conditions may be readily 
gathered from comparing them with the accompaDying texts. 
Wilt thou love her (Epb. v. 25)— com/ur; her (Eph. v, 29)— 
Aonour (1 Peter ill. 7) — leep her in wetness and in health, 
which, in St. Pad's phrase, is to nourish (Eph, v. 29) — and 
fuTiaicmg mother? ^c. (Mai. ii.l5, 16 ; 1 Cor. viii. 10). There 
ia no difference in the wife's duties, etcept that she is bound to 
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<ihey and serve her husband. (Eph. v. 22-24 ; Col. iii. 18 ; 
Titus ii. 5 ; 1 Pet. iii. 1-5). Each party is required to give 
his consent to all this by returning answer, " / will.'* This 
solemn declaration of the parties' consent^ seems to be the re- 
mains of the old form of espousals, which was different and dis- 
tinct from the office of marriaye, and which was often performed 
some weeks, or months^ or perhaps years, before ; and as 
Florentinus defines them, were no more than the promise of future 
marriage. In the Greek Church, there are to be seen to this 
day two diflierent offices — viz., the one o( espousals, and the other 
of marriage. But it oftentimes happening that the deferring the 
marriage caused the parties espoused to break their engagement, 
Leo Philosophus, an Emperor of the East, commanded, by aa 
€dict, that the espousals and marriage should be both performed 
on the same day. The declaration in our Church is the remains 
of the ancient office of the espousals, and the following stipula- 
tion, the marriage, properly so called. 



" To be led into all truth and preserved from error is a work of the Spirit of 
Truth, and this Spirit of Truth is the Comforter, and the Spirit of Sanctlfi- 
cation» which Spirit the Mediator prayeth the Father to give to those that are 
his. (John xiv. 16, and xvi. 13). No promise of being led into all truth but to 
those that receiye th^ anointing of the Holy Ghost." (Isa. liv. 13; Psa. xxv. 12). 
—From a fForh publUhed at Edinburgh, in the year 1649, from Vie pen cf Mr, 
George Gillespie, Minister at EdinburgJi. 

" Let no man think that opinions are free, more than practices ; or that a man 
runs no hazard of his salvation by erroneous and heretical opinions. Error of 
Judgment, as well as wickedness of practice, may bring death and destruction 
upon the soul. (James v. 19, £0; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; iii. 16; Gal. ii. 21). Heretics, 
as well as murderers and drunkards, are there excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven."— /did. 

" When it comes to a time of trial, and to the sifting of the whole house of 
Israel, as com is sifted in a sieve (Amos ix. 9), they only are mad&manifest to 
be approved in whom there is both sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth— both true piety and sound judgment ; if either of those be wanting, be 
sure the other is wanting too, whatever show there may be to the contrary. 
There is a text (1 Cor. xi. 19) worthy to be much and often thought upon in these 
days : * For there must be heresies among you, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest among you.' Now, then, forasmuch as the Church is 
sometimes tried by heresies, sometimes by persecutions, sometimes by both, 
sometimes by other temptations— and for our part, we know not what further 
trials we must endure before this work be at an end, or before we go off the stage 
—OS we desire to hold out in a time of trial, let us hold fast truth and holiness to* 
gather, and cast away from us whatsoever maketh us to offend, whether it be 
the right eye of an erroneous opinion, or the right hand of a sinful will, or the 
jrjght foot of a carnal affection. ' — ifiid. 



The General Epistle ofJude, 
JuDE, or Judas, who was surnanied Thaddeus and Lebbeus, and 
was also called the brother of our Lord (Matt. xiii. 55), was the 
SOD of Alpheus> brother of James the Lessi and one of the 
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twelve apostles. We are not informed when or how he was 
called to the apostleship ; and there is scarcely any mention of 
him in the New Testament, except in the different catalogaes of 
the twelve apostles. There is great similarity between this 
epistle and the second chapter of St. Peter's second epistle. 
This epistle was written to guard believers against the same 
persons whom Peter had opposed — persons who pretended to 
trust in the divine mercy, while they lived an ungodly life; 
nominal Christians^ but dead in trespasses and sins. 



THE DUTIES OF CHURCHMEN IN THESE EVENTFUL 

TIMES. 

From an address delivered at the formation of the Church Institu- 
tion at Bradford^ July 4, 1843, by the Rev. W. Scoreshy, D.D. 

Brbthuen of the Church — ^The time has come when all of 
us are called upon to rally round the standard of our constitution 
in Church and State, not for the stimulating of faction nor the 
promotion of party, but for the cause of our country and for the 
happiness of our countrymen. What Churchman does not know — 
what impartial, intelligent observer from other regions does not 
perceive, that peril to the Church of England is peril to the mo- 
narchy? As we love our country, our constitution, and our 
Queen — as we love our neighbours and fellow-parishioners^ let 
128 unite ourselves in one association of Churchmen for the sup- 
port of the constitution in Church and State, and for the ex- 
tending of the blessings of the Church to our neighbours, that 
we may do them good. On this latter particular we, as minis- 
ters of the National Church, would specially urge the necessity 
for the proposed institution. For if the Church present an in- 
strumentality divinely appointed and calculated for good, is it 
not worth defending ? If her principles have been mis-stated and 
her objects maligned, is it not fitting that herein she should be 
set right ? If multitudes of the population have been deceived, 
and so prejudiced by misrepresentation that the Church cannot 
reach them to do them good, is it not a duty which we owe to 
the Church and to our misguided brethren, that we should seek 
that they be better informed upon the principles of the Church? 
If they have been taught that the institution of a National 
Church is a hindrance to godliness, and the Church itself aa 
oppressor of the poor, is it not needful that they be shown how 
far otherwise the truth lies ? But to accomplish these salutary 
results means must be used. Truth must be told in order to 
meet error. Misconception must be dispelled before prejudice 
can be removed. The Church and her principles must be ror 
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rectly understood before she can have her proper influence, op 
yield her full meed of blessing. And Churchmen — yes, and I 
would say Churchwomen too — must be better informed than they 
generally are of her scriptural foundations and her holy objects, 
both that they may be strengthened in the faith and be able to 
give a reason for the hope that is in them. The Church, be it 
remembered, consists, not of buildings and of the clergy, but of 
the whole body of the people baptized in its scriptural formula- 
ries. Churches might be increased till the land was as full of 
spires as this town is of the chimneys of manufacturing establish- 
ments ; clergymen might be multiplied till, as in the island of 
Malta, there might be a priest almost to every household, and 
yet the Church might be wretchedly inefficient. It is in the 
union of clergy and laity, in the attachment of all to her princi- 
ples, and, above all, in the spirit of true godliness engrafted into 
the hearts of all who belong to her, wherein consist the Church's 
strength and the Church's glory ! Disunite the laity, and we 
become a tribe of scattered Levites without a kingdom of Judah. 
If the quickening spirit of divine power and grace, on the other 
hand, be wanting, then write upon her in letters of fire, like the 
handwriting under which the impious Belshazzar was dismayed 
— " Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin," or " Ichabod, the glory is 
departed.'' Brethren, we stand not up for a doubtful system, 
but we stand up for that which we believe to be the system and 
the truth of God. If we can gather you together in affectionate 
attachment to the Church, she may still become, in this parish, 
an instrument of great benefit and blessing to many who are ar- 
rayed against us, but whom yet we love. We, as ministers^ 
would like to gather those whose eyes are now beclouded, whose 
hearts are now prejudiced, and win them by our affection ta*> 
wards them, and our desire to do them good. Rut we find them 
looking at us with a scowl — viewing us with deep- rooted suspi« 
cion — questioning our efforts, whether, in our utmost benevolence 
and devotedness, we are not selfish. We would thereforeseek, 
by the help of this institution and the blessing of God, that they 
might be undeceived ; and that the working-men in this large 
parish might learn the truth as to who are the true friends of 
the poor. 

Blessed be God, however, whilst I have spoken of the impo-^ 
tence of the Church if deprived of her scriptural foundations 
and of a spirit of godliness, the Church has better hopes and 
better prospects. I would say to the meeting of this night, if 
you yourselves be true to your profession — if you, as Churchmen* 
be true to your Church and faithful to yourselves, you will give 
a prospect, by the blessing of God, for better things for the 
Church in this parish, and better things for the poor people. 
Energy, and vigour, and spirituality are evinced. Oh ! may 
these be enlarged to a mighty universality. And seek ye^ 
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brethren of the Church, to do your part in the important work 
the Church is entrusted with. Let the high principles of the 
Church be manifest in your conduct. Let Churchmen be 
ever known from others. Let Churchmen be living epistles, 
known and read of all men ; and let the honour, integrity, and 
superiority befitting her members, single you out as worthy of 
her communion, and as testimonies to her pxcellence : and so 
shall your life and conversation bear witness against the lies 
that have been testified against her. Inform yourselves ac> 
curately of her principles by the means which, in the proposed 
institution, we hope to provide — that, in your several spheres 
of life, you may circulate among the people generally, as men 
instructed, not ignorant, in the principles of your Church — 
having, for your object, not to pervert, but to instruct — not to 
put forth the spirit of enmity, but of Christian love — not to seek 
to injure your brother, but to promote his real welfare, putting 
forth your efforts in the spirit of charity, and saying to your 
fellow- townsmen and parishioneis, "Come with us, and we will 
^0 you good." 



HEADS OF EXAMINATION IN RELIGIOUS CONCERNS. 

1. Am I endeavouring to learn God's will? 
'2. Am I endeavouring to do God's will ? 

3. Am I praying to God through Christ that he would teach 
me his will, and give me grace to obey him ? 

4. Do I attend public worship on the Lord's day, and spend 
the remainder of the day in a way pleasing to God ? 

5. Am I living soberly, honestly, and religiously during 
the week ? 

6. [For parents]. Am I loving and helping my husband or 
wife ? Am I providing for my children, and treating them with 
kindness and good-temper? Do I restrain them so far as is 
jreally best for them, and no farther? Do I endeavour to have 
them religiously educated ? and do I set them a good example? 

7. [For sons and daughters, whether grown up or otherwise]. 
Am I doing all which I ought to do towards making my parents 
happy ? 

Consider, as before God, what is the true answer to each of 
these questions separately; also, whether it is more or less 
favourable than that which you must have given last week 
or last month. 
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iHtstcenanea* 



EPISCOPACY A BTRONOHOLD AGAINST ERROR, INNOVATION, ETC. 

The advantages of Episcopacy are many and great. They 
are many — for look at the various ways in which they present 
themselves in the dissemination and progress of religion in pub- 
lic and in private. Is it a time of ease and quietness in the 
Church? Episcopacy is calculated to be intimately connected 
"with that ease and quietness, and to retain it, with God's bless- 
ing — if it is good it should be retained. Is it a time of trouble, 
€lifficulty, anxiety, or such like ? Episcopacy is well adapted, by 
divine aid, to stem the tide of adversity, and to appear the more 
to advantage afterwards. The benefits of Episcopacy are great ; 
for see to what an extent it can be applied — what salutary de- 
signs it can be the means of promoting, and in what a salutary 
way ! Is there much requisite in order to satisfaction, stability, 
and comfort ? Episcopacy affords it. Either by its actum or coun* 
ter action, it is continually available for the glory of God and 
the welfare of man. The Presbyterian mav argue against it, 
grapple with it, oppose it ; he may set up his favourite view in- 
stead ; but Scripture, antiquity, use, and tendency commend the 
doctrine of Episcopacy — a doctrine that at once promotes unity g 
peace, order, and, may I not say. Christian edification and fruit- 
iulness ? The Independent may gainsay, or resist, or he may 
treat with levity, or as nothing, the passages that bespeak this 
primitive order (for so I must esteem it, from the nature of the 
case) ; still will it be admitted by many candid, many excellent 
Christians, in its true value, efficacy, and importance, especially 
in the days of " rebuke and blasphemy." 



THE BISHOP OF RIPON AND THE BISHOP OF CHESTER. 

In the last report of the DiOcesan Society, 'nstituted for the 
purpose of building churches, and endowing ministers of 
churches built or enlarged with the aid of the Society, and for 
promoting the increase of church accommodation, it appears 
that in the diocese of Ripon, in the course of last year, the 
Society advanced the sum of 5,8702., which was increased to 
30,000/. by subscriptions. By these means 10,304 additional 
sittings had been provided in churches and chapels, of which 
5,791 were free. I cannot help saying that this fact redounds 
to the credit of the respected right reverend prelate who pre- 
sides over that diocese, and whose piety, zeal, and amiable cha- 
racter, doubtless, have exerted that influence whence so much 
benefit has resulted. In referring next to the diocese of Ches- 
ter, too, I cannot find words sufficiently strong in which to ex- 
press my admiration of the Bishop of Chester, who has effected 
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BO much good in that diocese which has the good fortune to be 
under his charge and to witness his example. It is impossible 
for any man to read the charge of the Bishop of Chester, and 
the documents which accompanied it, without entertaining sen- 
timents of the deepest respect for that venerable prelate. In the 
diocese of Chester, in the year 1841, the sum of 53,0002. was 
applied to the building of churches, and 11,000/. to endow- 
ments — making a total of 64,300/. Of this amount, 1 8,350/, 
were derived from public sources ; and to the credit of that dio- 
cese let it be said, that 46,500/. were provided by individual 
subscriptions. — Speech of Sir Robert Peel in the House of Com-^ 
mons on Church Extension, May 5, 1843. 



PASTORAL INFLUENCE. 

In how many ways does this blessed thing, ^' pastoral influ- 
ence," evince itself? Look at that little assemblage. Ah ! evea 
within its compass there are those that are the better — ^yes, the 
better, thank God, for that which others have despised — ^the 
pastor's visits and the pastor's advice, the pastor's encourage- 
ment and the pastor's goodness. Poor Anne, there, was sick — 
very sick ; but God, amongst his blessings, sent her a minister of 
Christ to speak to her for her advantage. She listened, she paid 
attention, and, like Lydia, she profited, the Lord opening her 
heart, lliere's Bill, there, too ; yes, he took the pastor's advice, 
and how is it ? He prospers in body and soul ! How is it that 
John* is so cheerful, who used to be so sad — how? The pastor 
called, and prayed with him and for him ; and he sees no occasion 
to be discomfited or dismal. Joseph knows who has been good 
to him ; and thus he is a happy one in yonder number. Are 
there not many others who could testify to the pastor's faithful- 
ness in their several cases ? Yes, very many have been brought 
to God in love and gratitude. And could they tell us here on 
earth, who are absent from the body, present with the Lord, in 
their fit abodes according to his providence, oh ! many of these 
would rejoice to state and to specify — the ^' pastor's influ- 
ence I" 



ARCHDEACON BATHER ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CATECHIZING. 

But, my reverend brethren, public preaching is but a part of 
religious teaching, and it will not prevail, as we could desire, 
without its proper adjuncts and subsidiary instrumeuts to pre- 
pare for it and to accompany it. I do not mean that a word 
may not strike, and, by God's blessing, upon after-consideration, 
tell occasionally as to do permanent good. But we speak com- 
monly to such as are neither wise nor willing, and to very many 
who have never been exercised in considering at all. To meet 
the diflSculty, however, there is the primitive ordinance of cate- 
chizing. The Church has also provided us with a catechism. 
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and the rubric says, " The curate of every parish shall, diligently, 
«pon Sundays and Holy-days, after the second lesson at even- 
ing prayer, openly in the church, instruct and examine so many 
children of his parish sent unto him as he shall think conve- 
nient, in some part of this catechism." I made this, however, 
' a special subject of address to you in 1835, and, therefore, am 
not going to enlarge upon it now. But one sentence which I 
then quoted from Dean Comber I will repeat — ** Sermons (he 
says) can never do good on an uncatechized congregation." If 
lie' is right, let those who are zealous for rubrics, be zealous for 
this. It is a good deal more than a direction for orderly pro* 
ceeding, and the neglect of it will be no better supplied by a 
second sermon, than a neglect of common arithAetic would be 
by a lecture on algebra. On this, however, I will not now dwell. 

When there is an opportunity for doing well, do not postpone 
it — be anxious to correct your own faults, and be indulgent to^^^ 
' wards others — when there is occasion for acting, act. This is 
the foundation of virtue. — Gutzlaff, 



Crtasurp* 



Before even our Saviour was incarnate — ^yea, long ere the worlds 

were made, or the heavens or the earth formed — he saw how all 

things would go with us ; and even when in Adam all died, and 

lost and forfeited his image, and sunk as slaves into the hands 

of the enemy, his eyes saw it, and his heart had compassion upon 

us. He knew (humanly speaking) it would have been easier to 

make a new world and create new souls, than to recover us now, 

iost and ruined ; and in strict justice he might have left us, cursed 

and spoiled as we were, to feel the vengeance of eternal fire, and 

begin a new creation for his pleasure ; but he loved us too dearly. 

He valued us far, far too highly to forsake or give us up. No, 

he knew we were gone from him, and in possession of the enemy. 

He understood our captivity, and well saw what it would cost 

him to get us back, and save us from perishing to eternity ; 

but it did not avail ; all he foresaw he should undergo to ransom 

us could not prevail with him to resolve to leave us unhelped. 

" He saw the travail of his soul," understood what bitter pangs 

he must bear to redeem us, but was satisfied ; he loved us with 

everlasting love, and so became the Saviour. He determined, 

cost what it would, to have us ; and neither did he grudge all he 

should pay down for us, all he should endure or suflfer in body 

and soul, so his poor dear people could but thereby be sav^d ; 

and with this view, with this aim> in the fulness of time, he 
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arose from hts throne, took leave of all his glory, forsook aO 
his majesty and ease, and came down from heaven in the 
sight of all ^e angels, and was made lower than they are 
for the sufferings of death; and thus God, the Most High 
God, was made a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
But he so loved us, that he bore all contentedly for us ; and we 
do not hear that he so much as said, " O it is too much !" Our 
case and peace was more to him than his own. He knew we had 
deserved all that, and morfe ; and therefore, to the astonishment 
of the princes and priests, and to the surprise of men and angels^ 
he. held his peace. Jesus loved us even unto death, and wea- 
thered out the dreadful storm ; nor once begged for pity or 
mercy, until in his last agony, when he had fully drank up the 
dregs of the cup of trembling and astonishment, and made a per- 
fect and complete atonement and amends for our sins, and en- 
dured all our wrath, paid down our full price and ransom ; and 
then he was justified in spirit, namely, when God the Holy- 
Ghost bare witness in his heart, the world was now his own» 
and all things recovered by the blood of his cross, and the sia 
and iniquity ended, and the transgression finished, and the 
" everlasting righteousness brought in." Jesus is not well pleased 
while we are miserable ; he is not satisfied while we are without 
the happy enjoyment of his righteousness and pardon in our 
hearts ; while we are slaves of his enemy, and slight his redemp- 
tion, or, as St. Paul terms it, " trample under foot his blood," he 
must be grieved ; but that fulfils bis joy, and makes his heart 
satisfied, when we flow to him : when we will not and cannot 
be happy without him ; when a soul, once unhappy and restlesa 
— a vassal, a bond- servant of sin and the devil---has obtained 
salvation in him, and is delivered from the iron yoke, and sits 
down blessed and joyful at Jesus' feet, thanking him with un- 
speakable joy for his cross and sufferings ; then can he be said 
properly to be satisfied, and can say to his angels, " Rejoice with 
me, for I have found that which I had lost." How far it will go- 
before the Lord's heart shall be fully satisfied, he only knows ; 
but he will certainly draw yet many millions to him, till his 
thirst is quite allayed, and his longing after souls is satisfied* 
Let us ask our hearts in his presence this question, ** Is he satis* 
fied with me ? For all the travail of his soul, has he yet won me,, 
and got me to be his happy reward and wages ? or has not all 
his labour and pains, and have the influences of the Holy Ghost 
allured me to him ? or am I yet in my sins ?" Be ye also satis«> 
lied in him, and be his joy, and he yours, to all eternity.— 
Rev, John Cennick, 



I know in whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed unto him, unto- 
that day." You see, believers commit themselves to Christ 
against that day. All their interests in time and eternity they 
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commit to Christ— their persons to be justified— their natures to- 
be sanctified — their whole selves, souls, and bodies, and spirits 
to be his, now and for evermore. Now what an honour doth 
this bring to Christ. Suppose there was a single man pos- 
sessed of all the wisdom, all the poysrer, and all the wealth in 
the world, so that all people were continually applying to him 
— one for money, another for counsel, and a third for succour • 
T^hat a prodigious honour would this put upon that man I But 
'what is this in comparison of the honour accruing to Christ 
from the application of so many believers to him, upon so urgent 
and important concerns as those of their souls ? Cries go up 
from a thousand voices, each complaining, *' Lord, I am beset 
with all these lusts, and all these devils ; help thou, therefore 
and strengthen me." Christ answers, " I am with thee fear 
not." At the same time ten thousand others are calling, 
*' Lord, save us, we perish I" To all of whom he stretches out 
the sceptre, and says, " Live !" At one time you may see the 
eyes of the blind opened, the ears of the deaf unstopped, the 
lepers cleansed, the dead raised. I. say, you may see Christ 
ministering his holy, his healing blessing's to thousands and tens- 
of thousands, and giving relief to every desiring soul, whatever 
his need be, and to all at once. " Ho I every one that thirsteth 
the word is), come to the waters." They " fly as a cloud, and 
as doves to their windows," and the all-sufficient Jesus heals 
them all. " Surely to Jesus (will every believer say) I owe my 
all. To his inexpressible love I owe my all. Glory be to his 
name ! Jesus is my righteousness, Jesus is my strength, my 
hope, my refuge, my confidence, and my theme, now, and in 
eternity. I will sing the praises of the Lamb for ever and ever." 
Judge ye, now, what an increase of honour is continually cona- 
ing in to Jesus, from the application and relief of so many 
thirsty souls receiving life out of his fulness. Judge of the 
honours paid him by the multitude of saints departed, who are 
referring their all to him — and judge what his glory will be at 
that illustrious day, when " He shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired of all them that believe." — lValker'9. 
Sermons on the Covenant of Grace, 



ioetrp. 



THE COTTAGER'S HOME. 

Long, long, had he wander'd away in the world. 

And by various billows been mightily hurl'd ; 

Far, far, o'er yon hills had he pass'd, nor had seen 

The joy that he thought mi^st the climes bright and green^ 
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He returned, still unsated, and hoping to find 
Congenial retreats, and meet rest for his mind ; 
And he felt that for joy and for peace he might roam, 
And find it at last in — the " cottager's home !" 

E. W. Barlow. 

** In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I hare orer- 
tome the world."— John xtI. 33. 

. A BEAM of joy through ev*ry tear 
God affords to the sincere — 
A beam of hope, to bid them rise, 
And thank him for his rich supplies ! 

What tho' troubles intervene. 
And give a sadness to the scene ? 
Christians see their Saviour near, 
Which chastens doubt and chastens fear. 

The cloud may gather and may rest. 
And render Christ's with grief opprest ; 
But, lo ! he brings them out of all 
That can them in this life befall ! 

A beam of joy through ev'ry tear 
God affords to the sincere — 
A beam of hope, to bid them rise. 
And thank him for his rich supplies ! 

E..W. Barlow* 
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CAKTEKBURT. 

CatJ^cUral Sn^itutions. 

Upon the division of the great biabopricB into several dioeeteg, 
which was effected by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the seventh century, the chOTcbe* of the bishops began to be 
distiogulBhed by the name of cathedral, from the episcopal 
cathedra or chair, in those chorches, whence also the seat of 
episcopal power is called the Me. The following is the order of 
time according to which the bishoprics of England and Wales 
were instituted, viz., London, founded by Lucius, the first Chris- 
tian King of Britain, &.D. 185; Lland&ff, a.s. 165; Bangor, 
A.D. 616 ; St. David's, a.d. 519 ; the archbishopric of Wales 
from A.D. SSO till A.s. 1100, when the bishop submitted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his metropolitan ; St. Asaph, a.c. 
547 ; St. Augustin made Canterbury the metropolitan arch- 
bishopric, by order of Pope Gregory, A.D. 596 ; Wells, a.d. 604 ; 
Rochester, a.d. 604 ; Winchester, A.n. 650 ; Lichfield and 
Coventry, a.d. 656 ; Worcester, a.d. 679 ; Hereford, a.d. 680j 
Durham, a.d, 691 ; Sodor and Man, a.d. 698 ; Exeter, a.d 
1050; Sherborne (changed to Salisbury], a.d. lOSG ; York 
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(archbishopric), a.d. 1067 ; I>orcheBter (changed to Lmcob)^ 
▲.D. 1070 ; Chichester, a.d. 1071 ; Tbetford (changed to Nor- 
wich), A.D. 1088; Bath and Wells, a.d. 1088 ; Ely, a.d. 1109^ 
Carlisle, a.d. 1133. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. an Act was passed for the Sup- 
pression of all Monasteries, and the following bishoprics founded ; 
Westminster, a.d. 1 540 ; Chester, Gloncester, Oxford, PeterboroV y 
A.D. 1541 ; Bristol, A.D. 1542. Henry VIII. had many plans ^ 
for erecting more. One scheme is given in Strype, wherein the 
number amounts to twenty. The history of the foundation of 
English bishoprics is involved in much obscurity* For the prin- 
cipal dates given above, we are indebted to a brief article in the 
Chwrch and StaU GoMetU. 

The archiepiscopa) see of the primate and metropolitan of all 
England was established a.d. 596, by Pope Gregory the Great, 
who sent the pall to St. Augustine. Tike cathedral church, which 
had suffered from the effects of a Danish invasion, and become 
unfit for the performance of divine service, was repaired by Arch- 
bishop Odo, m A.D. 938 1 but it vraa soon destroyed by fire, and 
repaired again a.d. 1017. It suffered again by fire a.d. 1067 
and A.D, 1 174. The new building, of which the architects were, 
first, William of Sens, and afterwards William the Englishman, 
exceeded in height and length, and was more sumptuous in every 
respect, than the former eiSfioe. About the year 1304, the whole 
choir was repaired by prior Henry de Estria ; and from that 
time many successive improvements have been made. Thia 
church suffered greatly during the times of Puritanic fury — ^its 
stained glass was demolished, its font broken, the brasses were 
torn from the tombs* and every possible insult offered to the 
glorious pile. 

ItB general form is that of a double cross, with a tower at 
the intersection of the nave and west transept, and two other 
towers at the west end. 

The present Archbishop is the Right Honourable and Most 
Keverend William Howley, D.D., consecrated a.d. 1828. 

DIMENSIONS, FEET*. 

Extreme length from £. to W . . . . 514 

" i" " of nave 178 

■ M of choir 180 

Breadth of choir 40 

— nave and aisles .... 71 

Height of choir 71 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ nave •. . . , 80 

I middle tower 235 
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THE LAY-READER.* 



Samuel Gunk was born at Waterbury, in Connecticut, in the 
year 1763, and baptized by a clergyman sustained by the 
*• Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts.** The 
war of the American revolution commenced while he was a 
child, and consequently he took no part in that fearful struggle* 
But the Church suffered severely during the momentous period 
in question, and became, in many places, but a name — a name» 
too, of obloquy and reproach. Yet Samuel Gunn continued 
faithful to his spiritual mother. He loved the vine which he 
believed the Son of God and his apostles had planted; and 
though now broken and spoiled, he hoped to see the time when 
it would cover the land with its spreading branches, aud when 
its leaves would be for the healing of the nations. The war 
having at length terminated, the clergymen in Connecticut ral- 
lied their remaining forces, and elected a bishop, who was con- 
secrated in 1784 by the Scottish prelates. Bishop Seabury was 
soon actively engaged in the great work of reviving the enfeebled 
parishes committed to his charge. He ordained pastors, and 
was the first who performed the solemn ordinance of confirma- 
tion in the United States. Among the numbers who hastened 
to receive this holy rite, was the subject of our memoir, who had 
now attained the age of manhood, and had given unquestionable 
signs of a Christian character. 

The parish of Waterbury was, at that time, without a clergy- 
man^ and Mr. Gunn, being a man of unimpeachable morals, 
was appointed a lay-reader. During the week he was engaged 
on his farm, but on Sunday he occupied the desk, and con- 
ducted the demotions of a few zealous Christians, according to 
the venerable forms of the Liturgy. Sometimes a clergyman 
visited the little flock ; but such opportunities were not fre- 
quent, and for ten or twelve years Mr. Gunn continued his 
useful labours without fee or reward. But his family was now 
increasing, and his circumstances were greatly straitened. At 
length he determined to seek a home in the Western country, 
which already presented a wide field to enterprize and industry. 
He first removed, about the year 1793^ to Windham, in the 
western part of the State of New York. Here he established a 
small shop, which yielded him a livelihood sufficient for his 
moderate wants. He soon found means to collect a few persons 
together, and to persuade them to unite with him in the per- 
formance of divine worship. He commenced, a second time,i 
his vocation of lay-reader ; and soon experienced the gratifica- 
tion of finding that his efforts were not in vain. The number 

* From the Rev. Henry CaswaU's " America and the American 
Church," 

n2 
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of attendants gradually increased, until finally they organized 
a parish and obtained a clergyman. But Providence did not 
permit the subject of our memoir to enjoy the spiritual advan- 
tage of a pastor. He seemed destined to be a lay-reader ; and 
by the silent influence of a blameless life, no less than by his 
direct exertions, he was to promote the truth among those who 
had few opportunities of hearing an official ambassador of God. 

His circumstances becoming again embarrassed, he decided 
on removing into the fertile, but at that time almost uninhabited, 
region bordering on the Ohio. Accordingly, having punctually 
paid his debts, he sallied forth with a light heart and a light 
purse, in quest of new toils and new means of usefulness. 

It was in the autumn of 1805, that Mr. Gunn, with a wife and 
five children, commenced his long and fatiguing journey. An 
occurrence of a most distressing character soon wrung the affec- 
tionate heart of our lay-reader, and tried his faith to the utmost. 
While passing through the deep forest, one of his children fell 
from the waggon, and in a moment was crushed to death be- 
neath the wheels. With his own hands the afflicted father dug 
a grave by the road-side, and having read the solemn burial- 
service of the Church, committed the remuns of his beloved off- 
spring to their kindred dast. In the month of November he 
reached the banks of the Ohio, and embarked with his family 
and little property on the noble river which was to bear him to 
his destination. 

No steam-boat then ploughed the western waters; and it 
was only in long and narrow vessels, propelled by poles and 
dragged by ropes, that the hardy boatmen could ascend the 
current. The passengers and goods destined for places down 
the stream, were conveyed in flat boats of a temporary construc- 
tion, which were broken up and sold when the voyage was com- 
pleted. In a vessel of this latter kind, Mr. Gunn, with his^ 
little all, floated slowly to his future home. 

At length his boat was made fast near the village of Ports- 
mouth, a place containing at that time not more than a dozea 
dwellings. There was, however, a dockyard in the vicinity^ 
where a large ship was afterwards built, which descended the 
river 1,500 miles to the gulph of Mexico^ and was employed 
in the trade with Europe. 

In so enterprising a neighbourhood Mr. Gunn was not idle. 
He purchased a small farm, and diligently employed himself in 
felliug the trees, breaking up the rich soil, and sowing the seeds 
from which he hoped to provide his children's bread. And now 
the Liturgy was heard probably for the first time on the shores 
of the Ohio. Every Sunday, the lay-reader collected his family 
around him, and united with them in worship and praise. For 
many years none but his domestic circle attended on these oc- 
casions ; but a providential circumstance soon enlarged his 
congregation. He thought it expedient to sell his farm, and 
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remove into the village of Portsmouth, where he established 
himself as a cooper. He soon found that he was not the only 
Churchman in the place ; but that there were a few others who 
had been taught to believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church* 
These gladly attended his reading, and assisted with their re* 
spouses. About this time, namely, in the year 1819) he received 
the grateful intelligence that a diocese had been organized in 
Ohio, and a bishop elected and consecrated. To complete his 
gratification he learned that the new prelate was no stranger to 
him. The Rev. Philander Chase, the same missionary who, on 
more than one occasion, had slept under his roof, and dined at 
his table at Windham, in New York, was now his bishop in the 
Far West. Mr. Gunn immediately took his pen and wrote to 
his chief shepherd. He stated the importance of directly com- 
mencing regular services in Portsmouth. He mentioned the 
comfort which the few members of the Church in that in- 
creasing village would derive from an Episcopal visit ; and he 
concluded with earnestly requesting the bishop either to come 
himself, or send some clergyman to visit them at an early season. 

Bishop Chase was engaged in highly important business when 
this letter arrived. He, therefore, sent the Rev. Mr. Morse, one 
of his most faithful clergymen, who was received at Portsmouth 
with unaffected cordiality. Once more, after an interval of fif- 
teen years, our lay- reader was permitted to hear the word of 
life declared by a commissioned ambassador of Christ. In about 
a month afterwards the bishop himself arrived : the court-house 
was immediately prepared for religious worship, and a large con- 
gregation, partly drawn by curiosity, and partly by a better 
feeling, soon assembled. The bishop delivered a plain and 
practical sermon, with that solemnity and that energy which 
seldom fail to produce a deep impression. Nor was this alL 
He remained in Portsmouth till he had gained the affection and 
respect of the people, had baptized and confirmed a number of 
persons, and had effected the organization of a parish, of which 
Mr. Gunn was elected senior warden. Having regularly ap- 
pointed Mr. Gunn to the office of lay- reader, he left Portsmouth, 
and went onward to discover new openings for the Gospel and 
the Church. 

For the third time our lay-reader occupied the desk ; but the 
people were, to a great extent, destitute of Prayer Books, and 
could not, of course, join in the responses. It was soon dis- 
covered that a printer in the village was in possession of a large 
number of these invaluable manuals of devotion, which he had 
long since laid away as unsaleable. They were immediately 
purchased, and some at high prices. Money was then scarce, 
and one person actually gave twenty bushels of corn for a single 
Prayer Book. For three years, Mr. Gunn regularly performed 
the services. Daring this period the village was visited most 
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severely by disease : many who had taken a deep interest in the 
Church militant below were removed to the Church triumphant 
above ; and after several unhealthy seasons^ few of the little 
congregation remained. In the year 1823, a clergyman residing 
in Chillicothe, fifty miles distant, consented to officiate once a i 
month in Portsmouth. This was a great benefit to the people, J 
and a great relief to Mr. Gunn, who had now attained his six- 
tieth year. The latter, notwithstanding, conducted worship, and 
read a sermon on the intervening Sundays ; and after two years, I 
when Mr. Kellog, the clergyman, lefl Ohio, he again took the 
entire labour upon himself. All this, it must be remembered, 
was entirely gratuitous, and the only recompense was that of a 
good conscience. 

llie congregation, now exceedingly small, was often a subject 
of ridicule to the thoughtless and the prejudiced. The members 
of othef denominations also frequently importuned the few 
Episcopalians to unite with them, on the assurance that a 

Chi.r minister could never be obtained. But the little com- 
munity, attached by conviction to the distinctive principles of 
Episcopacy, never ceased to persevere in what they believed to 
be the way of truth. In 1831 they obtained a convenient room 
for their worship : they fitted it up with commodious seats and 
a pulpit ; and here, after his recovery from a severe illness, the 
aged lay- reader, with a trembling voice, continued to conduct 
their devotions. In the month of July, in the same year, he 
officiated for the last time. 

Having been just ordained a deacon by Bishop Chase, I was 
sent by him to Portsmouth, where I received and accepted an 
invitation to take charge of the feeble congregation. My com- 
pensation was fixed at 200 dollars (45/.) a year, which, with an 
additional hundred from the Diocesan Missionary Society, was 
enough to support existence at the low prices which then pre- 
vailed. But scarcely had I officiated once in my new sphere of 
labour, when a frightful accident befel the good Mr. Gunn, which 
hastened his departure from the world. A fire-engine had re- 
cently been purchased by the inhabitants of Portsmouth, and 
the old man, with many others, was observing its operations. 
The person who directed the jet unfortunately permitted the tube 
to fall, and in an instant the whole stream of water struck Mr. 
Gunn in the face, crushing his right eye, and completely de- 
stroying its power of vision. For some time his condition was 
extremely precarious ; and it was feared that a total loss of sight 
would be the result. At length nature rallied, and he recovered 
strength to walk. One eye was spared to him, but his former 
health was never restored. Yet the hope of immortality bright- 
ened upon him, and his conversation became more and more 
solemn and edifying. The Church, too, was dearer to his heart 
than ever ; and it was not long before he gave a proof of his 
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sincerity, which was the last crowning act of a life demoted to 
the service of God. 

During the winter following the accident, he one day re- 
quested as many of the parishioners as could attend, to meet 
him on important business. A number of them accordingly 
assembled, and the old man, rising from his seat, represented to 
them in strong terms the importance of building a church. He 
showed them that no considerable accessions to their number 
could be expected, until a distinct building, of sufficient capacity, 
and easily accessible to all> had been obtained. He concluded 
almost in the following words : — " You know, my friends, that 
1 am not rich, and that twice I have lost my all ; yet providence 
iias given me enough, and my property is now a littie more than 
two thousand dollars. Of this I will give one- third towards the 
erection of the proposed edifice, on condition that you will con* 
tribute the remainder of the necessary amount." This offer was 
accepted with admiration and gratitude, and a sufficient sum 
was promptly subscribed. 

But the lay-reader lived not to see the Church erected, nor 
even its comer-stone laid. A few months after his generous 
gift, his form became emaciated, and he was soon confined en«> 
tirely to his bed. Religious services were sometimes held in 
his room, which evidently afforded him great delight. On one of 
these occasions his children and grand-children were present by 
special request. I took for my text, Eccles. xii. 1 — *' Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure in them." At the conclusion of the service, the 
pious veteran raised himself a little on his pillow, and spoke a 
lew words in the most pathetic manner, labouring to impress 
upon his offspring a deep sense of the necessity of pure and 
practical religion. He represented the comfort which he felt in 
resting all his hopes on the great atonement ; and finally be- 
sought all his dear family to follow the narrow way of life, that 
he might ultimately enjoy the happiness of meeting them in 
heaven. 

A clergyman, in priest's orders, visiting Portsmouth about 
this time, Mr. Gunn expressed his desire to partake of the holy 
communion. The sacred rite was accordingly administered to 
him, and he expressed the liveliest joy and consolation. Five 
days afterwards he breathed his last in perfect peace, having al- 
most completed his seventieth year. Many hundred persons 
accompanied his remains to the burial-ground ; for he had been 
a friend to all, and had been long regarded as an example of 
uprightness and integrity. 
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ON THE QUIET SPIRIT OF THE CHUBCH OF ENGLAKIX 

No. III. 

BT THB BET* ABNBB W. BBOWN* 

Thb Church of England manifests the same quietness of spirit 
in her operation upon society which I have already described. 
Philosophy itself is compelled to acknowledge, that no other 
social engine has ever appeared equal in moral power to the 
visible Cnurch. But evil has its natural home and stronghold 
in the heart of fallen man ; and although God has promised 
to his Church that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it^ 
yet he has never promised that the mere engine shall overthrow, 
by its natural energy, the dominion of evil — ^the kingdom of 
Satan. His Church, therefore, while using every means which 
wisdom and experience may suggest for his glory and the 
deliverance of man, must, nevertheless, be careful to leave the 
event with God, and must humbly act as if the kingdom were 
his alone, and as if means could only be efficacious so far as 
employed and blessed b v hb Holy Spirit. For the Redeemer's 
Idnedom, though not of this world, nas to be established in the 
wond ; and the Church, therefore, must endeavour to bring the 
Gospel, practically as well as doctrinally, as close as possible 
to each individual in the moral wilderness of society, because 
corrupt man will not go out of his way to seek that which he 
ralues not. But in preparing the way for the Lord, and pro- 
riding the light of truth, the Church needs to remember that 
she cannot give sight to the eye, nor change the heart. She 
will do well to avoid that usurping of the Holy Spirit's office^ 
that forcing of religious excitement, and calling it change of 
heart, which utterly vitiates the whole modem system of 
revivals. Our branch of Christ's Church aims, therefore, t4> 
operate directly upon the mass of society with energy, yet 
without excitement ; not confining herself to the periodical 
opportunities of instruction, but entwining true religion with 
the social relations of life, and mixing up its principles with 
all that men do. She exerts her immense influence openly 
and undisguisedly ; yet with so little of bustle or excitement 
that society, in yielding to it, is scarcely aware of its all but 
universal operation. Her influence (to borrow the praise be- 
stowed by a recent Dissenting Review on a modem publication) 
''is at once mild and salutary, insinuating the lessons of 
wisdom, and strengthening the resolves of virtue." Through 
the marriage service, she finds access for sound doctrine and 
pious impressions into every family at its beginning. By the 
thanksgiving service, she seizes the birth of each child as an 
opportunity of touching once or oftener every mother's heart, 
and of pouring Christian instruction into her mind. She con- 
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nects every infant, at its admission into the Church, with certain 
adults as sponsors ; imprints on the memory of every child 
as it grows up the essentials of divine truth in a few simple 
questions and answers ; brings at confirmation every young 

Eerson of every rank into personal spiritual intercourse with 
er highest ministers ; and solemnly fastens on their minds 
their responsibilities to Grod and their connexion with the 
Saviour. To pass over the use made of sickness in the visita- 
tion service, she seizes the burial of every member of society 
as he dies for an opportunity of impressing on those who stand 
around the open grave as well the cheering as the awful 
realities of God's word. By directing most of her occasional 
services to be solemnized in the public congregation, she 
habituates the members of the Church to feel that there is a 
certain personal union among them all. She appeals to eyery 
inhabitant of every parish throughout the kingdom, each 
Sabbath, to observe the universal day which God has sanctified 
and hallowed for worship and instruction ; and, by providing 
for daily morning and evening worship, she invites all to con- 
sider themselves as & family , and meet in her churches as at a 
family altar. She holds forth to the nation the importance o£ 
the incarnation, death, and resurrection of our Redeemer, and 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost, by the prominence which 
she gives to Christmas, Gt)od Friday, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

That influence and machinery which had been abused by 
the Church of Rome is by the Church of England unostenta- 
tiously restored to its legitimate use— of extending the Saviour's 
spiritual kingdom by means of his Church. Her distinctive 
badge among the Churches of Christendom is her open and 
constant reading of the unmixed, unmutilated word of God* 
This also is ^' the mainspring of her efforts against evil and 
error ; a still, and quiet, and mighty mode of attacking sin, 
and of infusing light, and life, and truth, into the souls of a 
whole nation.'* In short, the operation of our Church upon 
the mass of the nation, through the individuals, the famiueSy 
and the communities, of which it consists, is, like that of the 
air we breathe, indescribably mighty and extensive, directly 
vital, yet almost unperceived. 

Her corporate ecclesiastical action and influence in the cause 
of truth and godliness is great and free from bustle. Placing 
the crown on the head of the chief magistrate to whom God 
has committed the government of the nation, she brings 
Christian truth and active religion to bear directly upon his 
mind at the moment of his entrance into power. She ever 
afterwards upholds his authority, and urges all her members 
to do the same i quietly pointing to him as the chief power in 
the realm. Her stated prayers for him convey to himself and 
his subjects a silent exhibition of his duty to them, and of 
theirs to him. In respect of legislation, she silently exerts her 
N 3 
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Influence to have the revealed word of Grod adopted as the basis 
of all human laws. Not appearing officially in the bustle of 
the lower house of Parliament, she directly operates by her 
superior cleigy in that house which is less under the influence 
of chanjring opinions and parties. The laws of the nation were, 
by the Church's influence, founded or modelled upon the word 
of Grod ; and the Church is bound to watch over them in Grod's 
behalf, in order that, as far as her power extends, whatever 
changes may be made in UiemL shall be such as do not contra- 
rene his word, but rather further his kingdom on earth. This 
duty our bishops fulfil in the calm spirit of their Church, 
always operating by their votes, but seldom interfering in 
debate, except where the subject evidently bears upon religion. 
They sit in Parliament, as one of their number lately observed 
In debate, *^ not to make the Church political, but to make the 
State religious.^ The distributive ecclesiastical influence 
which she possesses is exercised in the same quiet and tranquil 
manner. She stations in every village through the kingoom. 
an official representative of the Church of Christ, one who hath 
Yowed to spend his life in building up the Saviour's kingdom^ 
and in promoting the salvation of souls. He is forbidden to 
«ngage in secular pursuits ; nothing in his situation necessarily 
thrusts him forward ; his station and rank in society are fixed, 
and he needs no struggle to ascertain his level* He may be 
possessed of a powerful, graceful, and weU-stored mind, and 
yet the world at large neither see nor know of him ; he may 
pass through life almost unknown in the adjoining parish, and 
vet be ceaselessly and successfully doing his Master's work in 
his own : the work will indeed oe evident, but the workman 
may be unseen. What a moral dignity, as it has been justly 
observed, does society unconsciously award to these repre- 
sentatives of the Church I If the civil government require as 
a document a satisfactory testimony, a credible witness the 
certificate of the unknown parish clergyman is called for — ^his 
person, his name, is immaterial — it is his office which carries 
weight, and affords the sanction required: the demand is 
addressed to ^' The Rev. the (officiating Minister^* If private 
persons at a distance require local evidence, the deigymaa 
of the place, though his name and individuial character be 
imknown, is applied to. It is universally felt that, as far as 
general certainty is attainable, trust and confidence may be 
xeposed in the person whom the Church has approved and 
anywhere fixed as her minister. Is a stranger in distress, is a 
traveller hurt, the Church's representative in the place is 
an accredited character, to whom is known to belong the 
Redeemer's <^ce of doing good. Probably most clergymen 
can testify how constantly they are applied to by Dissenters 
of their parish in times of distress, or in cases of difficulty ; 
how generally those who aever enter chuieh, but axe wont to 
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<l€»laim against liturgies and fonns, establishments and 
bisliops^ come in their hour of trouble to the ^'Church 
minister," for that assistance, ciHnfort, or advice, which, I 
trusts it mav confidently be said the ^'Church minister'* 
always delights to be able to afford to sufferers. The honour 
thus, on all hands, conferred upon the Church of England 
through her representatiyest is tke natural result of what her 
cleigy hare long habituall v done as members of society ; in 
accordance, indeed, with their character as ministers of the 
Church of Christ, but not in compliance with any injunctions 
of official duty. It evidences tne existence of astoni&hing 
influence, which nevertheless is scarcely felt to exist, exce^ 
where the suspension of its benefits in any locality makes 
the neighbourhood long for its restoration. 

The same quiet and subdued spirit has regulated the officiaJL 
uitei*oour8e of her clergy with the laity. She permits them not 
to forget that they are subjects, nor allows them to estabLudbi 
orders like the HospitaUers, Templars, or Jesuits; whose 
corporate immunities and kingly prerogatives are opposed to 
the supremacy of any civil eovemment which God may have 
established in a nation. She gives her ministers an official 
•character* and claims for them reverence, as *^ ambassadors 
for Christ, and stewards of ike mysteries of Grod :" and she 
has previously laboured to pr^are them, as far as human 
means can do, for sustaining the high and holy office. No 
TOWS can be conceived more solemn than those required of 
ihem at ordination ; no ceremonies more impressive than 
those by whidi she has sought to reach their hearts ; no 
warnings more searching and pertinent than those in which 
ahe has uiged them to ^* draw all their studies and cares " 
towards theur holy office, and to remember the account which 
they have hereafter to give of their minisby. The nature of 
the public prayers which she puts into their niouths, and the 
^eat amount of God's word which she requires them to read 
aloud, not only fixes the public standard of mimsterial cha* 
racter very high, so as indirectly to press on their own con- 
sciences ; but also secures to tne flock a rich provision of 
Gospel truth, dispensed, too, as it ought to be, by God's ap* 
pointed minister. They are forTxldden to contend from the piu- 
pit against one another. It is not permitted them to narrow 
the visible Church according to capricious standards of their 
own. They are reauired, in all their official acts, to proceed 
upon the principle tnat secret things belong to God ; and that 
in regard to ordinances, the Chmrch must adopt the universally 
intelligible standard of a credible profession and conduct 
not openly inconsistent with it. But it is also incumbent on 
them pubKcly to denounce sin, and constantW to warn all, 
that tne effectual blessings which beloi^ to utith do not ac- 
eompany the extemaBy credible profession^ but only the 
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inward reality. Thus holiness of life is honoured, hypocrisy 
discountenanced, noisy forwardness discouraged, ana every 
conscience is referred to Grod's all-seeing eye. 

Many other illustrations of the quiet and composed spirit 
of our Church offer themselyes to our attention, but Uiese 
may suffice. 

To conclude : shall we rest contented with merely admiring 
the beautiful features of our Church? Shall we not seek to 
have her very spirit infused into ourselves? Controversy, 
contending for the faith once delivered to the saints, seems to 
have become needful in our days, and attention to it is there- 
fore a Christian duty. Mixed knowledge, the knowledge of 
good and evil, is increasing on all sides ; and a maddening 
thirst for information, no matter on what subject, no matter 
at what price, rages throughout society. Infidelity, to gratify 
its enmity against God, isui:gbig on this thirst even to nenzy, 
by intoxicating the nation with scepticism and neoloey — ^with 
deism and atheism — ^with anything, in short, whidi it can 
persuade people to receive as education. What watchfulness, 
then, do we all need, that the weapons of our warfare should 
not be carnal ! What energy, yet what meekness, is required 
in our present difficulties ; what love, yet what indignation ;. 
what activity, yet what quietness ; what self-possession, yet 
what ardour ; what patient humbleness, yet what lofty stead- 
fastness of principle and purpose ! 

Our Church teaches us how to rise to the emergency, and 
she presents us with models drawn from the Scripture, and 
suited to the exigencies of the times. Let us catoh ner spirit, 
and learn wherein our true strength consists. Let us place our 
dependence on our great Head — let us encourage ouraelves in 
our God, and be ** valiant for truth :" yet, calmly bearing in 
mind that, sooner or later, error shall certainly be overthrown, 
and that the Redeemer's kingdom must assuredly overspread 
the whole earth, let us, as we *' hope for that we see not, with 
patience wait for it." 



The (ZesniMr that is pronounced at the end of the service, by the 
prmi or the ln$hop, was so highly valued, in the primitive times 
of our religion, that none durst go out of the church till tiiey had 
received it. The congregation dways received the blessing upon 
their knees, or with their heads bowing down ; and I wish that 
all who profess any regard for our communion would copy after 
this devout practice of antiquity ; and prevent, if possible, that 
hurry and disturbance that generally are in our churdies after 
tiie conclusion of the sermon. The priest has authority from 
heaven to hUss the people — and upon the sons of peace shall his 
blessing rest ; but from such as prevent it by Uieir sins or in* 
fidelity, shall his blessing return to him again^ — TAe Seourae 
No. 3, 1717. * 




MO. XII. — CONCLVDINa PAFBft. 

) Providence has spared ua to enter upon the laat 
month in the year, in which we take our leave of the Chriatian 
village of Criton. We would therefore review our past proceed- 
ings, by asking what profit have we derived from tiie peruial of 
our former numbers? We shall meet in the day of jndgment, 
when the instructor aad the instructed shall be called to give aa 
ftcconnt of alt their works. Are we prepared for this solemn 
reckoning t Have we written, and have we read, in the fear of 
God, with earnest prayer for hie blessing 1 Let those enquiiiea 
sink deep into our hearts. 

There were many other persons in the village who were pioua 
and excellent ; bat we have not time and apace to notice them 
all. We shall, in conclusion, only mention a few of tbem. 

Aa we enter the village from the market-town of H , we 

find on the right hand a good looking house occupied by afarnttr, 
who had filled in succession the varions parish ofScee of con- 
stable, churchwarden, overseer of the poor, surveyor of the high- 
ways, collector of the taxes, and probably some other posts of 
responsibility. He was hale and hearty, about fifty years old, 
much and very deservedly respected by all who knew him. He 
possessed kindness and firmness in the discharge of his duties. 
There were other farmers equally respectable in the parish ; but 
as the village farmer is best known, we have selected him aa 
setting an example to young men in his line of life. He never 
employed bis workmen or cattle on the Lord's-day unless in 
cases of absolute necessity. He was constant at church od the 
Sabbath, and he labour^ to "do all his work" in the other 

Nearly opposite to Uie ionn-honae stood some very pretty 
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cottages, occupied by sober and indastrious labourers, one of 
wbom was an old carpenter, who was also from his youth a 
ringer of the great bell. He spent his time, as he used to say, 
in his bed, his shop, the steeple and the church. He had been 
very sober and industrious. He brought up a large family— 
nevertheless, he had " saved a penny for a rainy day," so that 
in old age he was able to give up his shop to one of his sons, 
when he employed his time in reading the Bible to his neigh- 
bours. The clergyman called him his reader. You might often 
see him trudging about the parish with a quarto Bible under his 
arm, and entering into the cottages of the old and infirm to read 
to them the sacred Scriptures. He never attempted to explain 
the chapters he read, leaving that, he said, to the minister. It 
was his work to read, and that of the clergyman to explain, the 
Bible to his friends. Of his reading the Bible, and of his ringing 
the great bell, he was perhaps too proud ; yet he was a good man. 
He was above want, by his own labours ; his ringing was quite 
free, and without charge to the parish. He was kept from 
church only one week before he died, having spent more than 
sixty years in the above employments. Many still remember 
him, and several, we trust, follow his good example. 

In another part of the village, not far from the church-gate, 
there was the house of the vilkLge blacksmith^ who was called by 
.the very appropriate name of Sampson^ for his great strength. 
He could lift up and carry a greater weight than any of the 
farming men. £arly and late you could hear his bellows and 
his hammer; and it pleased God to endow him with great 
mental powers. He used to say that he could use his head, his 
tongue, his heart and his hands, by Grod's help, as well as any 
xnan in Great Britain. Though he always differed in opinion to 
the clergyman, the esquire, and the schoolmaster, yet those 
gentlemen acknowledged his capacity for thought as well as for 
work. One day I observed him on my way, as a lad, to the 
village school, reading a huge volume ; and on asking him what it 
was, he replied, "It is Jeremy Taylor's 'Ductor Dubitantium.'" 
Vrhen I was several years older, he puzzled me with a work on 
Iiogic. He made the farmer's servants wonder, when he talked 
to them about "Euclid's Elements" and " Chambers's Cyclo* 
pedia." But his chief book was his Bible, which he made his 
rule of faith and his rule of life. He never drank ale or beer. 
Water or milk was his only beverage. 

There was, a little out of the village, a fine looking tall man, 
whose trade was that of a weaver^^ and who was greatly esteemed 
by all the inhabitants for his kindness and diligence in the 
Sunday school. His cottage was surrounded with trees, and 
covered with ivy. In this solitary place, the shuttle was heard 
at all working hours. He and his family, consisting of his wife 

* See the " Welsh Weaver," a penny little book, published by the 
Xiondon Religious Tract Society. 
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and eight children, were remarkable as being good singers. In 
their house and in the church their voices were united in the 
praises of God : nor could the weaver ever sing any kind of song, 
excepting " God save the King." He considered that as part of 
his daily devotion. He was loyalty itself personified. He some- 
times betrayed angry feelings towards those who differed from 
him in political sentiments. The " Church and King " he con- 
sidered as worthy of all his honour and prayers. He was most 
conscientious in " bringing up his children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." 

The village shopkeeper and his wife demand our observation. 
One could hardly tell on entering his shop whether he was a 
grocer, draper, hatter, hosier, or bookseller : he combined all 
these employments in one. As the towns were some miles 
distant, he contrived to keep on hand a little of everything that 
his neighbours needed for food or clothing. He was always on 
one side behind the counter, and his wife on the other side, 
excepting an occasional absence of a few minutes to take their 
meals. Two sons and two daughters assisted them in house- 
keeping and in the shop, so that all things were done in order. 
Family prayers night and morning were kept up, and the Sab* 
bath was always strictly kept holy. 

We regret to say that there were some exceptions to the gene« 
ral rules of good conduct in this village, for though the minister 
of the parish, assisted and supported by an excellent magistrate 
and the parish officers, greatly checked vice and profaneness, 
yet there were some persons guilty of drunkenness, idleness* 
lying and dishonesty. We must go out of the world, as St. Paul 
says, to avoid altogether such characters ; but it is certain that 
if all official persons did their duty aright, we should seldom 
have much cause to complain of the bad conduct of the inhabi- 
tants of any place. It is much easier to prevent vice than to 
reform it. Where the Church is allowed to maintain its 
influence in a parish, not too large and populous for the clergy- 
man's pastoral oversight, and where all the people of the parish 
are accustomed to act up to the spirit of our Constitution in 
Church and State, much evil of every kind would be prevented, 
and as much happiness would be enjoyed as man is capable of 
in his present state of existence. We therefore invite the readers 
of the Village Churchman to consider what means they possess 
to promote the welfare of their respective localities, by a good 
example and by the exercise of their situations. No man, 
however humble his rank, is without the power to do good. 
Christians are ** the salt of the earth " and " the light of the 
world," so we say to all, '* Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven." W. M, 

November 4, 1843. 
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[Tnm VI)Mtl*T'i Rcmarka on tha Comnum Frafal 



Section IV. Qf the Solemtdzationnf Morriagt. 
Thb two partieE having now declared their consent to take eacb 
other for nusbaiid and wife, they proceed, in the next place, to 
the immediate celebration of the marriage itself, which is intro- 
duced with a veiy ancient and eignificant ceremony, viz., the 
father or friends giving the woman in marrisge. The rubric 
orders that the minuter Aall rectivt her at her/alhtr'i orfriendt' 
handt ; which signifies, that the father resigni her up to Ood, 
uid that it is God nho, by his priest, now gives her in marriage, 
and who provides a wife for the man, as he did at first for Adam 
(Oen. ii. 23). The minister then delivers the woman into the 
possession of the man, and joins their right hands, which is 
aignificant of a contract of friendship, and the msicing of a cove- 
nant (2 Kings X. 15 ; Prov. li. 31). The minister having joined 
their hands, causes them to give their troth, by a mutual stipu- 
lation, each one saying /, A. lake lhe« B., Sec, But besides tha 
invisible pledge of our fidelity, the man is also obliged to deliver 
a visible pledge ; which the rubric directs shall be a ring, !n 
King Edward's Book of Common Prayer it was to be accom- 
panied with other fokera nf tpoiuage, at gold or MiUser, Before 
the ring may be given to the woman, the man must fay it upon 
tht book. Kith Ihe accuaiomed duty to Ihe print laid clerk. And 
the priest taking the ring shall deliver it unto the man, intima- 
ting, that it is our duty to offer up all we have to Gc>d, as the 
true proprietor, before we use them ourselves ; and to receive 
them as from his hand to be employed towards bis glory. The 
man receiving the ring from the minister, places it upon the 
fourth finger of the woman's left hand, and speaking to her, 
■ays, " With Ihii ring I thee aed," &c. And now the covenant 
being finished, the minister asks a blessing upon it, after which 
he joins the hands of the married couple, and declares, 7A4)M 
tDAom God hath joined together, let no manjnif luimder. 

And now the holy covenant being firmly made, it ought to be 
•^•tly published and proclaimed ; uerefore the minister makea 
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proclamation that the marriage is legal and valid, and prowmneu 
that they be man and w\fe together, in the name, and by the au- 
thority, of the Father, Sfc. 

The minister then doses this part of the office with a bless* 
ing — God the Father, 8fc. 

The marriage covenant being now completed, the miniater and 
clerk are to go to the Lord^S'table, For by all the Common Prayer 
Books, till the last review, the new married persons were ob-t 
liged to receive the holy communion the same day of their mar<» 
riage. Though not insisted upon by the present rubric, it still 
declares it is convenient they should do so. Whilst going to the 
Lord's-table, this psalm shall be said or sung, Blessed are all 
ihey^ 8fc,y or God be merctful, 8fc, After this, the minister offers 
up some further prayers and supplications upon the parties, in- 
troduced with the ancient form. Lord have mercy upon us, $fc. 
The whole service is then closed, with a solemn exhortation taken 
from the epistles of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

*' Is it for tu to be made acquainted with the way which God hath to bring 
his counsel and purposes about? God will not have great things brought to 
pass, either altogether without means, or by those means altogether which are, 
to our seeming, probable and likely. Not without means, lest under colour of 
repose in God, we should nourish at any time in ourselves idleness : not by tho 
mere ability of means gathered together throufl^ our own proyidence, lest pre- 
vailing by helps which the common course of nature yieldeth, we sliould offer 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving for wliatsoever prey we take to the nets which our 
fingers did weave ; than which there cannot be to him more Intolerable injury 
offered. The more blest, the more curst, if we make his graces our own glory, 
without imputation of all to him ; whatsoever we have if^ steal, and the multi- 
plication of God*s favours doth but aggravate the crime of our sacrilege : he know- 
ing how prone we are to unthankfulness in this kind, tempereth accordingly the 
means, whereby it is his pleasure to do us good. This is the reason why God 
would neither have Gideon to ocmquer wiUiout any army, nor yet to be furnished 
with too great an host. Tliis is the cause why, as none of the promises of God 
So fail, so the most are in such sort brought to pass, that if we after consider th^ 
oirouit, wherein the steps of his providaice have gone, the due consideration 
thereof cannot choose but draw from us the self-same words of astonishment, 
which the blessed apostle hath : ' Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom of 
God! how unsearchable are his counsels, and his ways past ihiding out!' Let it 
therefore content us always to have his word for an absolute warrant ; we lAaXL 
receive and find in the end ; it shall at length be opened unto you ; however, or 
by what means, leave it to God."— fToofc^r. 

On the Revelation op St. John the Divine. 
The revelations contained in this book were made to St. John 
during his exile in the Isle of Patmos, though the book contain- 
ing them could not have been published until after his release, 
on the Emperor's death, in the year 96, and after his return to 
Ephesus. The scope of the book is twofold : firsty generally to 
make known to the apostle "the things which are'*, (i. 19) — i.e., 
the then present state of the Christian Churches in Asia ; and, 
tecondly, and principally, to reveal to him " th^ things whiQhshaU 
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le ker e t f hr / ' on the constitation and condition of the Christian 
Church, through its successive periods, from its beginning to its 
consummation in glory. The division will stand thus : — 
• Part I. contains the " thinff$ loAteA are.'* (i. -iii.) 

Part II. contains the prophecy of " the thing* which shall he 
hereqfter** (iv.-xxii.) 

Having now been permitted by a gracious God to present our 
readers with a brief account of the different books in the Bible, 
we cannot conclude without remarking with the Psalmist, '^ 7%5r 
iettimonies are wonderful*' and without offering up his earnest 
prayer, " Open thou mine eyee, that I may behold the wondrous 
ihinge of thy law." 

Within this awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries. 

Happiest they of human race 

To whom their God hath given grace 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray — 

To lift the latchy to force the way ; 

And better had they ne'er been born. 

Than read to doubt^ or read to scorn. — Scott, 

i^tiXiXSS DC BDOltS(« 

The Pue Syetem : a Letter to the VmertAle Archdeacon Mns^ 

frave. By the Rev. W. Gillmor, Incumbent of Illingworth» 
lalifax, Yorkshire. Halifax : R. Leyland and Son. 

This pamphlet contains, within a very small compass, a com* 
prehensive view of the whole subject of pues. To those of ou^ 
readers who are anxious to be informed upon such a matter, in 
all its bearings, we cannot do better than recommend Mr. Gill- 
mor's timely publication. He has rendered good service to the 
Church, and we trust he may live to see many of his wishes 
ftilly realized. We hope very shortly to present our readers 
with some lengthy extracts from the above named work. 



ORI6TN or ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES. 

Lord Primate, — We have already seen that our great exemplar 
received the title of " Lord " as an expression of respect, not in- 
deed to his worldly rank, but to his prominent religious cha- 
racter. Primate means merely the first. It is remarkable that 
a similar title is given, by the Evangelist, to Peter. " The first 
Simon who is called Peter.*' (Matt. x. 2). Arch is simply the 
Greek a/>x^ ; the beginning, or first. We now come to Very 
Rev, Dean, When fairly examined, this, like its fellows, 
will be found to be far less pompous than it appears. Did 
candour and a patient spirit of investigation prevail more amongst 
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persons who undertake to reform the Church, we would be 
spared many angry invectives ; and well-disposed, but ill- 
instructed, persons would be less often led astray. This will 
strikingly appear when we examine this obnoxious word Deanm 
The original term was Decanus^ and was applied to a Roman 
soldier who had the charge of ten others ; this rank was, there- 
fore, equivalent to our serjeant. Instead, then, of being a 
pompous assumption of rank, we would refer to it as being a 
beautiful example of the humility of those wbo adopted it. 
JReverend is a title, than which none could, perhaps, be found 
more suitable for a minister of Christ. It is derived from verear, 
to respect ; reverence is, strictly speaking, the respect due from a. 
free-man to his superior. That there is nothing implied in the 
title beyond what a Christian minister ought to require, and what 
a Christian layman ought to give, is evident from the use of the 
term made by a heathen poet — " There was formerly great respect 
for a hoary head. Venerable is just as simple a title as Reverend* 
The one expresses the respect which arises from filial fear ; the 
other, that which springs from respectful love. Admitting the^ 
lawfulness of any titles, could a candid mind object to such a 
one as this ? Ardtdeacon ; Deacon, is literally a servant — Arch- 
deacon is, then, the head servant. Chaplain is simply the minis- 
ter who officiates in a chapel. — Bailee's Institutiona of the Church 
of England of Divine Authority, 
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Never let us reckon that our work, in contending against sin, 
in crucifying, mortifying, and subduing of it, is at an end. The- 
place of its habitation is unsearchable ; and when we may think 
that we have thoroughly won the field, there is still some reserve 
remaining that we saw not, that we knew not of. Many con- 
querors have been ruined by their carelessness after a victory ^ 
and many have been spiritually wounded after great successes 
against this enemy. David was so ; his great surprisal into sia 
was after a long profession, manifold experiences of God, and 
watchful keeping himself from his iniquity ; and hence, in fact^ 
hath it come to pass, that the profession of many hath declined 
in their old age or riper time. They have given over the work 
of mortifying sin before their work was at an end. There is no 
way for us to pursue sin in its unsearchable habitation, but by 
being endless in our pursuit. It may be under some great 
afiiiction, it may be in some eminent enjoyment of God, in the 
sense of the sweetness of blessed communion with Christ, we 
have been ready to say, that there was an end of sin — that it wa» 
dead and gone for ever. But we have now found the contrar);yt>y 
experience. Hath it not manifested that it was only retired into 
some unsearchable recesses of the hearty as to its inbeing and 
nature j though it may be greatly weakened in its power. Let 
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ua then reckon on it, that there ia no way to have our work 
done, but by always doing of it, and he who dies fighting in this 
wasiaie, dies assuredly a conqueror. — Dr, John Owen, 



DECEMBER. 



(3s 



3 

10 
17 
21 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
31 



Sundays and 
Holy-days. 



1 Sund. in Adrent. 

2 Sund. in Advent. 

3 Sund. in Adrent 
SL Thomas. 

4 Sund. in Advent 
Christmas Day* 
St. Stephen. 
St. John Evan. 
Innocents* Day. 
1 Sund. aft. Christ. 



Morning. 
IstLesson 1 2dLesson 



Isaiah 1 

5 

25 

Prov. 23 
I8ainh30 

a9 
Prov. 28 
Ecdes. 5 
Jer. 6 31 
Isaiah 37 



Acts 4 

10 

17 

21 

24 

Luke c 2 

Acts d 6 

Rev. 1 

Acts 25 

28 



Evening. 
IstLesson i 2dLe88on 



Isaiah 2 

24 

26 

Prov. 24 
Isaiah 32 

e7 

Eccles. 4 

6 

Wisd. 1 

Isaiah 38 



Heb. 
James 
1 Peter 
1 John 



9 

3 
5 
1 

Titus/ 3 
Acts g 7 
Rev. 22 
1 John 5 
Jude 



* Proper Ps Mom., 19, 45, 85 Even., 89, 110, 132. 

a To ver. 8. b To ver. la c To ver. 15. 

d Begin ver. 8, and chap. 7 to ver. 30, e Ver. 10 to ver. 17. 

/ Ver. 4 to ver. 9. g Ver. 90 to ver. 55. Ember Days 20, 22, 23. 



€f)t OHritor to tf)t SReaim 



The Reader is informed that in future The ViUage Church- 
man will be incorporated with The Churchman: which will 
contain thirty -six pages 12ino., price 3d. The Literary 
Department will be entrusted to the Rev. Joshua 
Fawcett, the original Editor of The ViUage Churchman^ 
who solicits a continuance of that valuable assistance from 
his former Correspondents, which he desires most gratefully 
to acknowledge. This arrangement has been come to in 
the hope that more extensive good may be done by the 
Magazines in union than separate. They will lienceforth 
appear under the title of « THE CHURCHMAN'S 
MAGAZINE and VILLAGE CHURCHMAN." 



W. E. Painter, 842; Strand, London, Printer. 
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